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The Office of Human Developntent Services sponsored the First National 
' Network Build ing Conference ftr Coordinating Human gerviges at the Local 
Levei because of its awareness of the eritictil role that local gpu^rnment 

^ - and community groups have in the effective and efficient operation *of human . 
Services programs. The presence of a network eneompassing the infofmal 
methods of exchange and the formal procedures initiated by jubl Ic intprest 
groups ancf other associations is an invaluable tpol'for achieving ourlj common 
goal of making these programs wbrk better for those in need of services. It 
.is our hope that this confferenceSiPiil strengthen the' network related to 
coord inat ion: of human services and that it reflects the type of Federal 
iriitiative which ail participants in tbis area of concern deem to be useful = 
and deserving of continued action, . ^ * . 

r \ ' ' \ , . ' : ' . ^ ' A 

The. two day confe^'ence was d&signed for the introduction, and exchs^nge 
of inforiiat Ion on innovative approaches to the local management and coordi= 
natipn of human| services , Preaentat ions, were made by representatives of local 
general purpose governments^ ^human service coordinating bodies, national 
''^pubiic Interest groups, universities, private^indiistry, and state and federal 
human service agencies. In addition to the keynote and luncheon addresses, 
each morning and afternoon session consisted of a concept paper and two case^ 
study presentations on the same theme. The |fapers in these Proceedings address 
the issues of understanding the local government role in managing human 
services, coordinating human servace delivery, /non-service approaches to the - 
governance of human services^ public-private sector cooperation,, and network 
bui Iding* ^ , ; * ; , 

The more t^an^lSO individuals attending the conference represjent a wide ^ 
cross-section of human service professionals from throughout the counfry with 

^ a variety of expeT^iences In the. human service areTia, including" Planning, 
Assessment, Management , Resource Allocation^ Service Delivery, Evaluation, 

' Policy DevelQpmeRt, and Coordination, Among the participants were county 
executives; city managers and administrators; local public Human Resources 
administrators and planners; state Human Resources planners^ policy- 
makers and administrators; private human service providers; consultants^ 
educators and researchers 'in local level management approaches; representatives 
of nationa*! public interest groups and associations; and- regional 'and federal; 
\ 'government staff from the Office of Human Development Services , The conference 
was succ<^ssful in highl ight i,ng exemplary prac,t ices, and focusing on key issues 
faced by local human service managers and elected , of ficials in their effort ^ 
to maximise the ef f ect ive :use of limited resoui|bes on^probl^ms of shared 
- concern . * ^ " _^ ' . I . ' , / 

During the final session of the conferenc^i. many ^art icipant s volunteered 
to serve on an Advi sory Committee to submit recommendntions to the Office of 
'Policy Development for follow-up activities,. The Advisory CommHttee has since 
been convened through a teleconference to prioritize proposed activities^ 
including the development of a Second National Network Building Conference for 
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* Coordinating Human Services at the Locffl Level. Future meetings are planned * 
-in September to, solicit input, from the members of thr Ainerican Public Welfare 
Association, *NatlonalAssocTation of GQunties, U,S, Conference of Mayors and 
United Way df Amexiia at their conferences* AtVthis time, work plans will be 
developed to meet thei emerging needs ^of this network, including additional 
national and statewid^ conferences, and a resource pool to serve as a ' clearingholise 

information on managing ar^ coordinating human services at the local level. 
The Adviwry Committee Will also discuss and propose appropriate incentives^ 
to support local level coordination efforts, Thp'ie reader^ who are interested 
in offet^ing their' idea^ are invited to share their fecommendations with the 
Office of Policy Development, members of the Advisory Committee, and ithe 
Institute for- Informatidi\ Studies at any time,_ Your support is sincerely 
appreciated, ^ / * . . ' . ^ . ..^ 



Mss Mary' Jane Cronin 
B Office of Policy Development * 
Office of Human Development Seyviees 
Department of Health and Human Services 
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The First Nat ional Network Building Conference for Coordina^ng 
Human Services, at the Local Level was the result of several montfrs ©f 
, pl'anning and coordination with input from many valuable resource; persons, ' 
Their commitment to the intent and success of the conference waS: evidenced 
by their earnest support and consultation. Though many ijndividuals and 
organizations that have offered^ their ideas and ^nfeouragement may not be - 
mentioned here by name, their contributions are most sincerely ackhowledged. 

Special respect and gratitude are extended to Ms» Mary Jane Cronin^ 
who is to be credit'ed vith/the entBrprising init^iatioh of this conference, 
first tl^rough the Office of Planning, Research and Eyaluation .COPRE) and j 
later for, her continued and far-'reaching support through the Office of ^ - ^ 
Policy Development COPDD j also of the Office of Human Development Services 
(OHDS.) in Washift^tpn, ' D,C./ Robyr] Stone is to be warmly commended for her 
s unceasing good hiimqr apd ansight througholit the planning of the conference 
as thd Project Qf f icer ^from^^^^O^^ Jim^^olson^ also formerly \of 

^OPRE/OHDS has served as , a resourcefuT gatekeeper by ident if ying\fe ■variety 
of exemplary R 5 Djprojects and contact persons* * 

Within Region V^lII ^-ihv^envpr, Colorado, sincere appreciation is 
offered to Mr* Paul Mahpney_ who was consistently helpful in facilitating 
conference arrangements and serving as a liaison for the many participants 
from that area. Through his efforts and the receptiveness of. Dr.. Arlena 
Vigil Sutton, the agenda Reflected ^the excellent proj.ects in that rt^^ion 
that have made the inroad^ for'adaptation 'by pthers concerned witli similar- 
high priority issuAp . Warmest regards must be accorded to Ms*^ane Odendahl 
of the H0S Regional Office staff who provided the -logisticar support 
necessary for the successful coordination ofi^the conference in an extrem.ely 

thoughtful and considerate manner. - ^ . ^ 

i_ ■ -. f . 

i Spe^cial thanks are also extended to the State of "Colorado, the City and 

County of Denver,- and Pue.blo Human Resources Commission for c^-- sponsoring 

■ the conf erence/ahd welcoming participants to their beautiful ^state. In 
addition, Mr, Quent in Lawson of the Baltimore Blueprint is to be sincerely 

.commended for his support of the- First National Network Building Sonference 
^and for providing the insight of his experience throughout both planning and 
foll^ow-up activities. To encompass the many individuals .that were instru- 
mental in the succes-s of the conf erence, the ; encouragement and support of 
the conference' speakers, reactors, moderators, and participants must be 
acknowladged,. Sincere appreciation -is given to Dr, ^Elizabeth Pan, President 
of the Institute for Information S'tudies, Mark Troppe, who\supervised the 
development of the Propeedings , and Suzanne Stotler, Sajidy Bailey and 
Barbara^ Herring for their excellent clerical support, ^ ^ ' 

,The* Advisory Committee that readily emerged from the'conference 
continues, to offer their expertiSe in the development of a lasting network 
for the coordination of human services- at the loGal lev*el. All those 
involved are reaognize^ as leaders, in this pioneering effort and with the ' 



^support a^.Mr. Warren Master and Ms. Mary Jane=Cr6nin of the Office of Policy 
Development, their efforts will yield UsSystpm of inutual support to the bcnofit 
of all. Special thanks go to all Lnyolverf in the growing movement-, towfird 
improved coramuni cation 'of innovativo approaches for uuinaging and coordinating 
human sef^ices at the 'local level. . , . 

'.' • ' " • . ■ ; ■ ■ 

Lois R. Saboe, M.S.W. / :^ ^ 

Conference Coordinator . . ■ ^ 

Institute for Information Studies . * . . ' 1 
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I am very pleased to be with you this morning, I like human services 
people, T find them very creative and exeiti^ng, and as I went'^'through tjic 
list of part icipants J ak tHoy say, '4 have never seen a gathering of more 
talents since Tl^mas Jefferson dined alone," I think human service people 
are often falsely accused of having their heads in the clouds, but vvhen I 
heard th i s conference wrfs going to be held in the Mile High City, I figui^ed 
that yofl had conquered thjit impression, and .1 simply could riot refuse the 
request to speak. For my brethren in the National League of Cities and the 
good ^^ounc 1 Imen from iPueblo, and because I do not want city government to be 
blnmed for any of the blasphemous statements' which I am about to make, I. must 
make one modification on Dr, Sutton's introduction* I am a county commissioner, 
one of the courthouse gang, I was at one time a councilman--at--large and then 
Was elected county ^commiss i;bner"a post in which I presently serve in Summit 
Coujity, Ohio. Our county has^ 560 -000 people, and we are 27 'miles from Cleve- 
lahd, located i n Northeastern Ohio for those of you who know anything about 
our state. We pride ourselves on taking a Very active part in social services. 
I must say though, that my county is larger population-wise than about ^nine 
states. Yet I stand here in awe. of these two resource materials from Wyoming, 
I do hope that ail of you avail yourselves of taking copies of these because 
I just had a chance to glance through them. and-^Tmist congratulate my friends 
from WyomLng, They have clone a superb job of coming up with a very fine 
resource too J , ' And look ing at, the resource tables out there, it*s quite evi- 
dent that we have collected here today a great many ideas about coordination 
"^and a great many good i nnovat ive concepts, ■. ' • 

I think in j^eviewing the schedule th.at^ the one thing that struck me as 
especially beneficial about'this conference was that the staff determined that 
we weren't going to be lectured to. We are being brought into this conference 
as active participants. So I Took t^orward to these next two days. Let me 
hegdn by saying "that T sometimes think that all is not what it appears to be, 
I remember a story that I am quite fond of that illustrates this--a story ^ 
about an accountant who worked very hard to support his family, being very 
dediCtited to tiiem*. He would work 18 hours a day^ and gradually he accumulated 
some mntorial wealth which^made it possible to move into a high-rise condo- 
. nnniuin, livery morning he would get up and go to work about 6 o'clock. As time 
^went on, he developed this feeling that his wife 'was cheating on him; he was 
suTe of it. So one morning he. got to the office and pulled into the parking^ 
lot, but unable to stand^ it anymore, he turned around and rushed Home^ at- 90 
miles an hour. He switched off the ignition and didn'^t even take the elevator. 
Ho r:m up^ 12 stories., then down the, ball ajid into the, apartment and then down 
the Jial] and into the bedroom. There she was, still in bedl He said, -^Aha, 
Mve caught you. He's in here, I know he's in here/ and Pm going to find 
him, and fMn goang to kill him,'' She said, "Sam, it's only 7 o^clock^in the 
morning, 1 don't understand why you arc doing this," He said, "It doesn't 
make rniy difference, I know bo's in here, Pm 'going to find him, I 'm going 
to kill him,"^ So lie began to systematically ransack the apartment, pull out 
everything from the closets and overturn the^ furn iture , He rushed into the 
kitchen, then out on the balcony, and looking down saw a. fellow in a gray . 

-io • 
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= sport -shirt reading the PLAIN. DEALER^ He yelled, "Aha, 1 ' ve €ound 'yoii," 
and he rushed in/l grabbed the refrigerator jV^ugged it out on the balcony^ 
threw it over and killed the guy. So he was brought up on charges' of murder,, 
and he was sentenced to the electric chair by the. State--we ' re into capital ■ 
punishment ^ in Ohio, After the execut ion^^ he met St. Peter who was checking 
him in at the gate,, St, Peter said, "Your name please^" and he said^ 
»VJohnson," and then St, Peter saidj "How did you meet your demise?" He told 
4iim and 5t. Peter said, "Well, that is a strange occurence, I imagine you 
had some provocation^ but real ly* Wei 1 , you have a good record and you have 
provided for youF-^family , so welcome to h^ven. We hope that you enjoy your 
stay here,*L The next\man in line had 'd gray shirt on and said his name was 
Jones,: .St . Peter ask'^d, "How. did you meet your demise?," and he said, "Well, 
we had this nut 1 iving, upstairs , and he was always accusing me of fooling 
around with his wife which was simply not true, I was reading the morning 
paper and the guy starts yelling at me, and I look up. The next thing I know 
I see a refrigerator and that's the last thing T remember," St, Peter said, 
"Well that , sounds a littie bizarre, but I know a little. bit of the background 
in this case and you, too, have a good record, I am sorry that you had to 
meet your demise that way^" but welcome "to heaven, and I hope that you enjoy 
X?^ur stay here," Th^ third ^man seemed nicely though casually dressed, St, 
>^ .At^r said^ "Hame please," and he said, "Smith," St. Peter ^asked, "How did 
; ' "y6u meet you? demise?"' He said, "It's the damnedest ' thing but 1 don't know,' 
I J was sitting in this refr igeratoj' minding my own business,,," 

I tell that little story because I think it's impprtant that we recognize 
that things are not .always the way they appear^ and those of us involved in the 
plartning and delivery o| human 3ervices--either in government or the private 
" sector = %ust be prepared, for that chaUengfe, "The most attractive cla^s of 
people," wrote Ralph *Waldo Emerson, "are ,^hose who are powerful obliquely and 
■ , not by the direct stroke, ,,the^ are^ people with genius not yet accredited,,, 
, - , one gets' the cheer of their 1 ight ' without paying too great a tax," And I 
would submit to you that some of us in the human services sector oftentimes 
■ turn that around. We are not as obliquely powerful as we should be in this ' ^ 
system of ours. In my county last year, we spent $89 million of state, federal, 
county, and private resources on public aid, public welfare, public assistance. 
We had over 30,000 active- cases of public assistance, and we administered a 
department of 513 employees. Now if you divide 30,000 active cases' of public 
assistance into approximately $^6 million, you. could conceivably give every- 
. one $20,000 of guamnteed income and turci the key and go home. One of our 
problems (and it% goin^ to get worse instead of better) is that those of us * 
who are professionally involved in ^he human sa^v^^e sector fail to recognize 
(or recognize and choose to set aside) that we are over-prof essional ized and 
have lost, in my opinion, the contact between the client and the caseworker, 
.and the supervisor, and the director, and the manager or the department head. 

We have over-bureaucrat ized^ our system' to the extent that we not only 
missVthe stimulation of accountability to the client, but even miss a meaningful 
dialbgue with the client. Most of the code words and the lexicon that we will 
be u-5ing for this two=day conference would not b^ understood by the average 
cl-ient that we are supposed to serve. 

T speak to you as a local pol it ician^ whose^ 1 ivol ihood ddpends on the 
acceptance of my constituents and their understanding of what T am trying to d, 
I toll you frankly that T see throughout, a large group of loc^.l public officii ^. 
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the great fear' that t^Mr constituents are turning away from liuinan sorviccs* 
They are becoming mord^al loused about .the idea of spendihg money on human 
services arid that is out fault, collectively our fault. We, the politicians, 
have perhaps not in all cases involved you, the service provLderSj in. the 
potUtical education of the public^ and you have not always involved us in the 
aspect of what to do, and when to do it, and how to do it In the most cost 
effective way.* As you heard from my introduction, I am very involved in 
elderly longT^term care issues. Right now my constituency, demographical ly, is 
becoming mdre elderly and less transient^ and there Is a population decline 
in my region* which means that if I am to gear up for the "futureS-^id, 

' clearly elderly serviGos. must be the main focus of my attention^ And in 
inventorying that/'we lopk first at the new Department of Health and Human 
Services, and then the Administration on Aging, and then tl^ Social Security 

^-#f^gr^am, and then the Veterans Administration, and now the Department of' 
Eiducation will^ be getting into certain health rehabilitation Issues for 
strokes and so' forth* 

Now let m^ explain' wh^ I selected the terms, , scrambled and unscrambled 
in^the title of my talk. Scrambled to me involves the issues of intake, 
eligibility, case management, folrow=up, and cost effectiveness. I see no 
continuum in case managejnent in this country despito the OARS instrument, 
despite the managed^ care coo^J^ating system that IBM bestowed upon us in 
Ohio,,, and despite all of the technology transfer that we have available to us. 
There Is no perfected case management system (except perhaps Wyoming and morc^ 
power to Wyoming!), But to those of us wHo are dealing with thousands and 
thousands of cases, we have not effect ively surmounted that scrambled egg of 
chse coordination. Assessment words like evaluation, goals, strategy, finan^" 
cial resources, human resources, and rcsult^-these are all words that we in ^ 
our daily te^-minology kick around quite loosely. You know as a politician, = 
I am_ always put.-on the spot. In the early days of my campaigning "jicnplo would 
ask me how I felt about abortion, .1 woulcT^^ry to dodge that, and then they 
would" say, '*How do you, feel about euthanasia?'' And I would say, ''Well, T 
believe" in young people's programs around the world/' and hope that they > 
understood that. But we do 'subscribe to an unbelievably complicuted lexicon 
of^words, phrases, and terms. We have become so professionalized and 
bureaucrat i zed i.n our ^ approach to human services that we 'need a good George 
Bernard Sftiw ax on' the lexicon of social services. 

Now let me say a few^ words about private versus public fundings. In my 
county, as 1 have mentioned to you, we spent over $89 million, In fiscal 1979 
= on 30,000 active cases of publ ic ass istance, ^United Way or Community Chest, 
as it' is sometimes chilled, ra i'sed $6' m i 1 1 i on * The focus of th^^public*s 
attention as far as^ social 'services dollars spent is on Uniyu Way, not on the 
overwhelming^ bulk of the mo.ncy which is raised by tax dollars, spent as^tax^ 
dollars, and controlled by the government. We have got to turn that around; 
it is ridiculous for the tail to be wagging the dog. Now we don*t have to 
turn around =in the' sense that the government becomes the prime dotcrminator 
of social services, I would probably say that is the worst mistake we could 
makd. But ciearly we have a job to do in tel 1 ing 'o4ir peopl c, especially at 
the local level, that the overwhclm'ing number of dollars that finance these 
servj-ces come from, the gdv,ernment , We have not strengthened the natural 
support system of social sOvf vices no matter whrit wo would 1 i^ke to tell 
ourselves. If you have been^'^read ing the report coming out of tlic White 
House Conference on Families, you realize that the family unit is clearly a 
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national issue now that family disintegration is recognized. That has somo 
^ startring implications for the .^ture, not only * social *service implications, 
but economic implications. We, tlie human service providers, supposedly with 
our hearts in the. right place have to do something about that, because 
clearly, no program, no continuum of care (see I am even guilty of it!),,, no 
system by which we are going to keep track of people from womb to tomb is 
going to replace what we need in the form of anc il lary support services from 
the family. And we have lost somethi%. We've lost tha^*^ certain amount of 
spirrtual ity and, prophet ic zeal when ^it comes to helping peojple. We have 
become case managers, social service professionals, social servicp workers, 
but we rarely If ever get to know the familiesfof the' people we serve in the 
true sense of the word-^-in the sense of the word that wc can bo|in to think 
in our minds, *'How can they displace us?" How can^"^e suddenly be eclipsed from 
this picture and bring the natural support system back into full swing? ^Indeed, 
our tax laws have now made ph i lanthropy ,ln the private sector harder TOt 
easier/ and certain resources' in the private sector are drying up and diminish 
rny not getting greater, Sd what wo are doing by our policies on a national 
ha^.i s is to weaken, not st renWhcn 'the natural support systems and we in the 
human service sector must spea^out with a very loud voice to prevent that from 
happening in the halls Sf Congreuss or in the halls of our state legislatures. 
The indices that can be used to jiudge whether or not we hav6 truly brouant 
people full circle to a state of more independence such as 1) the unempjoyment 
rate, 2) the total case load, hnd] 3) the at-risk population for inst itiAionali( = 
nation indicate that we have been^an abysmal failure^ I , V 

But we ha^-en't been an abysmal failure. In many respects the quality^of 
our services is much better than it was three years age, five year's ago, ten 
years ago. But those indices are the indices that are going to be used by the 
resoL^xve a 1 locators and the "born again budgdt cutters" who are now at work, 
and we must recognise that. 'We must deal wLth^those indices. When the 1980 
Census becomes public and publ ished^^we must look at those figures yery care'- 
fully, and in each Census^ tract begin^^lxj weigh carefully our "strategy for 
resource allocation^* If we donVt do tha\>Xthen T would predict that if this , 
conference were held fivp years from now, t^ere will only be half as many 
people here for two reasons: 1) many of yoJi wi^l be in other industries, 
and 2) there won»-t be enough money to seod^you here. And I say that to you 
not to be overdramatic or melodramatic, but simply to tell you that as a 
politician, fighting th^e battle in the trenches at home, it is becoming . 
increasingly difficult to focus tax resources on social services. 

, 

The nursing home population in this country has grown dramatically and 
trfe Certificate of Need process or the health planning process (at least that*s 
what they tell me it is) has'not abated at all* Our elderly people who are 
going' to constitute an ever increasing percentage of our total population are 
warehoused and domiciled in environments that are costing a tremendous amount 
of money. The reason I bring this to your attention is because I believe that 
in this conference and in terms of building a national policy or a national / 
network that implements that policy, we must recognize that there is an ^ I 
inordinate amount of drain coming from the elderly population on the dollat^s^-^ 
that we have to spread around. And we must-, we simply must , do something about 
that , ' ^ " ~ ~' " / ' " 
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The 'Rob.ert Wood Johnnon F'^oundatbDn that I mentioned earlier'gave my 
courvty a million dollar grant tor the health-impaired elderly over a fit^u=year^ 
per iod . ^h iclv is targeted a^ do Inst itut lona 1 i z i ng people as quick ly^ as, possible ^ 
aiid keeping them 'delnst Ltut lonal Lzed- = or phrased another way, giving them the 
most appropriate leyol of care to Iceep them as independent as possible for as 
long a period as pdssible* Now I tel! you that there arc onl^ eight grants of 5^ 
that kind in the United States, The initiative did not coHie, sad to say, -from 
the Administrat ion-on Aging which had. been sLttingH)n tpe channeii^ig project 
for years. It came' from* a private foundation, and that's a mista^i,^Not 
a mistake in the sense that a prLvate foundat ion ii^- do Ing this--=that ' s a 
wonderful thing. But itVs a mistake that government for too long watched 
all fhese people . become incaTcerated and warehoused in nursing home fact4ities 
and did nothing about it. Now ^ are to blame for that, you and T, We knew 
where t liose jieople were going, knewfhow much it was casting and we tended 

to throw up Our hands collectively and say, 'MVell, w^j^t cxin we .do about it?*' 
Well we can do a lot about it. .We have to. It^s our money just as much as 
it is anybody elsc/ts, I would say. that one of the things that will unscramble 
this the incom'e ma i itt enan'ce quest ionV Five years ago, we were heavy- into 
.welfare roform. Maybe that .was a poor. choice of terminology; maybe /my friends. ^ 
in the National League of Cities and also in the National Association of , 
Counties bletv it' on the name [Wei fare Reform) that we attached to that program. 

But we need income maintenance. Why do wo need it? Because we must 
restore the accountability and the choice of purchasing services on the part of ^ 
the client. The clieflit, the person who Is going to receive those services^ 
has got to betirx^ certain amount of the burden for choosing and consuming 
those servlees. We must restore the belief that a national ingomo malntenanpe 
program is indeed a cost ef f cc^t i ve jirogram tiiat wi-ll rosult in savings for all 
^.--^of us and a better life for all of us. We miis^t do that in this-next five year ^ t 
period if we're going tO'fcsurvivc, because *we certainly^ cannot provide the 
services through case managctient and publ Lo iyelfare systems that will lead us ^ 
to the promised land. We kniw that now, Wd must find a ^ay to bring "no ^ 
strings" financial aid to tlve ind.ividual peijson. We need^ indiviclual choice 
and sc 1 ect^ion .of services. We need to incujcatc* a dignity iind sense of well-*^ 
being that can only come from the client being able to make an individual 
choice.. And we .mjilst. provide= the money in the^hands of those people, elderly 
people, who are s't ill/in their homes and owner-occupied' or rent er-^occ»upicd 



units so tiicit they cjin. mi| i nta in^ the Lr housing u^y^s ' Why should tlfey maintain 
them? Because later oh we will need to move othfer people into those houses. 



One of , the most startling realizations for me in my community of Akron, 
Oh i o vva s t hat we ha v e n 7 0% owne r = oc cup i cd rat i o wh i c li i s i nd e ed ,a very high 
percentage, , But 1 discovered' that elderly people did not have enough money to 
keep that housing stock up to code. Looking at this from the point of view of 
a^.county official, I find it is going to cost me three to four times as much 
to h I' i. ng that h ou s i ng stock ha c k lip to c od e as compared with p r o v i d i^ng mo n i e s 
now to jiia i nta i n -those homes. Now, wc*rc losing something in terms of the 
cjua.lity of community life that I never even thought to ponfeider until recently. 
That part of the social service structure, i,e. maintaining the houses, must 
he = enhanced . ; * 

Now let me turn to nutrition and {lolypharmacy (multiple use of medication) 
r know that Upjohn, Squibb, and all those pther benevolent organizations are 
funding things through their foundations, but we siTifply must bring a halt to 
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the ejbuse of di-'Ugs arnpng ^ur people, ThosD .people ^ who are on the lower .socio- 
demographic l^velSj ■ wha are on .public aid, ' arc ■ the^ones who arc niost abusive 
of polypharmfeicy ivhich is the multiple use of drugs^ sometimes a very harmful 
use of drugs, Piit not talking nbm.it shoot ing heraln or snorting cocai'no. 
talking about taking aspirin and va 1 ium, .mix ing depressants and tint ihist iinincs, 
yoo^mime it* IMiV talking about your ovet-the-'shel f , over=the-cuunter drugs 
becoming a^, significant problem. tt's draining an enormous amount of public 
aid dollars away from other programs and destroying our chance to uplift the 
psychological self identity of^persons at risk, 
f \, . ■ ' • . . , ' = • 

The British have adopted a very. good system. It is what they consider to 
be a can-do system.. I consider it to be very got>d care which isn't formarized 
institutional care, but a system of ;^espite bed care,^ 1 believe tliat that 
approach is a good^ models for" us to build upon. It does increase the self-^ 
identify of -the. person at risk, and it st^ngthens^ the natural support system. 
Now/ a word on the national support system, T seldom thouglit. it was our duty 
as hum^ service providers to engage in propaganda, but Ifi you look at the 
derivative definition of propaganda , it is a very useful word. It means to 
educate an^ inform; it means to reinforce;^, it means 'to instill faith and 
enthusiasm. As we've used \it in wartime, it has taken^ on a negative context. 
But this is peacetime, -at least for a little while, and we. must use tliat word 
in the- positive context of social services. We must propagandize our services 
as well as the concept of the family. The ancillary financial support they 
can provide, .the monitoring of actions and re^iorting tjiat they can provide, 
th© feedback tMat- they can provide, are all very important to us ar^d to the 
success of our social^ service network. And we need to^train the children to 
accept age, infirmity, or handicap. It is futile to wait until high school 
years, or co 1 1 ege"' years , or career years to start inculcating the belief that 
theiSOcial serv'ice- structure is as vital a resource in public needs as fire 
'protection or' police protection qr any of the othor services that arc coir^- 
sidered basic by thd' citizens who are served by government. 

In terms of our national p 5 1 i c y , -I wou Id like to suggest s om e r a t h e r 
harsh terms. First, the. block grant approach, I was a categorical grant man 

. for many y.ears, and believed ^that^ those who wore clever, cunning grantsmen should 
be able to walk away with the majority pf the money. But I don't think that is 
going to work in the 1980s, and I do believe- that the ^greatest amount of Inno- 
vation comes from feeding back to the local communities by the block grant 
approach as^ much seed mofiey as is possible to help them in their jfarticular 
environments. We should interrelate the Census data to case management, and 
I harp on this point because I believe that we only have a shot at the Cetisus " ^ 

^ figures every 1.0 years and in three or four years, it will probably be out of 
date. But between 1980 and 1.983 when these issues will be before the state 
legislators and the Congress^ it is imperative that we use the full weight of ^' 
the Census results to benefit our cause. ^ . 

We- need to stimulate s-ome changes, radical changes,- in medical care before 
we adopt natidnal health insurance. I believe in national health Lnsiirunce, ' 
but not now. I ■ ve had 'enough experience wath health maintenance organizations 
and pBepa id . group practice to believe that the medical prof ession wi 1 1 move in 
and capture natinnal hea Ith insurance before we even get it cracking. We need 
to stimulate a t t h e' local level a 1 1 e r na t i v e mean s o f m cd i c a 1 care d c 1 1 v c ry '^a n d 
a more holistic approach of health maintenance than we have had herctofsro. 
We need to educate our brothers and sisters coming out of medlcai school to 



acquaint them w4th the need to chringe t«li^ style of-jnoj ica h c/ire in this 
.country^ And need what is known on th^.ilill as tax lanpholcs,. ^ Wo livc^ 
Jn a frcQ enterprise systQm--a capitalist system. Ho Vihv it»s been pret#y 
good to us, ^ind I 'wouUl suggest to snni, that we need tax exemptions fur ih= ■ - " \ 
homo carey-<tX^*^niJent 1 ves for Investment in [irivate luime health, caro, rest" 
bed care, , fosfiir care, group care, Wu need an earned income cred i t fur' ma i n- 
tajning Qldorly at 'homo, or children, or handicapped, or foHter childran, ; 
And' we nogd^ FICA credit (that's tiie soc i a 1 sccur i ty withholding) 
elderly service units provided to tiie eldeiMy who are on social security or \ 
supi^i emen t a 1 security incom.c.^ ' , ' 

In terms of the stati? ptfcicies, we need to encourage innovative [irojects 
i^ntrastate and rcwtfrd them witli i nccnt i ve Alo I 1 a rs . The way it-s set lUjWj the 
.federal government rewards those sta t os who^wast c f edi^ra 1 dollars and does 
not 'row^;d a^statc that i s' us i n A f olI era 1 dollars to leverage as "much, local 
capital as possible. We naed tuAisc count ies-=^and forgive me, those oi" you 
whcXare c^ty folks in tho'room--wt need to use^counties as'^the logical^ Ins- 
rorieal, gcpgraph ica I, subdivision til' social scrv icesjdel i^very . In some states^ 
. couitty 'goycnnmont has a long way to go. My st cfte i s^Tone t hem . ^But it niakes 
nc> icnsoj' ho sense at all, to try tc^ da 'it any other way, 1'ho county, in 
t|?rins of its state goveriimmit, in terms of the federal government, in terms of 
its local media, in terms ^ its educational, structure, is a viallle unit, , It 
ib one whieh hi.storncall'yM^as provided health and social services l^i^^^^t 
states of the union. It^* is 't'he only logicaP choicej^ in my opinion. ^l^e "m^d 
to give similar state tax 'Crod i t s a s stated 'abuve for federal tax c r^BBt s s^ 
that these tax credits and tax exemptions.,, tax IouphoLes,= if you i 1 l™r esu 1 1 • 
in putt i ng ^ cap ita 1 where it helongs, .and we need to at r ract cap 1 1 a 1 t'o^ these 
kinds* of functions. And* wo need to Matnd continuing education = in iipgradi.ng^ the 
prof essior\a I c i v i 1^ ^serv i cc structure^ for the delivery of soc ia 1 !serv i ce , 

Having sa i'd , that, I would also say we need to cut , and I Ml repeat that^ 
we need to cut the^' numbfcr of people employed in the social service >>triicture. 
r If we attract nfore ancl more numbers to ^his caii^e, wi thout ma i nt(i i n i ng u 
qualitative d i f f ercntji a I ,^ you can bo.t that the soft money which fluids many, 
ma n y s a 1 a r i e s w i 1 1 n disappear, ' U c , n..e c tl to e n .h a n c e c o mni u n i c : 1 1 j o n I ) e t w e e n 
those we serve and ourseljves. 1 ''ra I 1 to your at tent J on the deve 1 opnient of the 
two-way cattle TV industry; There was a^ time whenhve thDught cable would be 
dormant and would not ^pistarri compel it ion with other commerc ia 1 'r\' networks. 
That's no longcr true* We fully expect that cable Y)/ will h(: one of the major 
iTica n s o f c ommu n i c a t i ng w i't h' ma s s e s n t- p o o f ) 1 e . i n. the n e x t five ' t o t^efi ye a r s , 
We should be ready for that* Two-wuN^^^mmim i cat i on ^ith our clients woulU^ 
greatly improve t he qua 1 i t y of s c r v i c e a nd c e r t r| i n 1 y i mpro v e ou r "wo r k st y 1 e , We 
need the telephone contacts that we liavc developed in certain pilot {projects 
such as the senior buddy system for t!ie elderly. We need to use more news' 
letters. We need to use more pra^iaki,atula We need to do some ciut reach, canvassing 
The IfiR people^ the^ Information and Iset"erral peo|)le, seem to think tliat all t lie 
people who need service wi 1 1 look a innnid for u telephone number and immedititely 
call. an and tell you all their proJilcniSi Well, f don't believe that, I 
i)elicve that we have to put some sliuu leather on the ^treet, and we have to 
go into areas on a pilot project basis and can^^ass foi^he services needed, 
inventory those scrviccs -and 'canvass for the targets, [ know for a i'act that 
in my .commun i t y , the inFormation i\uf\rral system is one of our. best agencies, 
but we arc spend i ng approx imat c 1 y $/),"6 pcr^call. Thrrt's too high a price to 
pa y f o r i n f o rma t i o n re fcv ra I . I en n get som e body f roni Kc 1 1 y (1 i r 1 s f o r $ 3 a n 
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hoLir'tu walk street by street, # These 
that we nec'd tu consider. 



are the cosj: effect ivoncss questions 



\SocQndl>% 1 would like to point olU some trends which I*d Jiko you to 
t ti i n k : I ho Li t ri I c I o s e * 0 u r 1 0 w po p ulMv 'u » ri u lum t h o V c r a 1 1' , w h i c h. m e a ri s a ii 
increasingly high percentage of elderly. j')ersons, causes more suhsidy, which 
i^n tLi rn caiiscs greater burden on younger petvfije who form a sma 1 1 . percentage 
of the^tutal population, which in tuiMr causes tax revolt,, Ndw that's a very 
simpie formula. When federal social security witfifeolding exceeds ^income tax 
w i t hho 1 j,i i ng , wc are 'boLHid to have^ piH)h 1 ems , And that's exactly inhere 'we are 
riow. - Aging att itudes of society etiua 1 s moi^e conservation, and more conserva- 
tive ^att i tud^s equals less tolerance ecjuals 1 
,equa I s less innovation and equals stagniition 
st)e i a I .service societies, some of owr, proi^r: 
(.lecline irr the family size i^esults i ii. 
less coofrei'at i ve group effort, which i 
which in turn results in less abilit)" x:o gin-L-rn, which Ifinally results in 
soc i a I Scry i c e d i s i nt.egrat ion i A fi^ce cnterpiMse economy is based on ^ 
mat hema t i t/ii 1 quant i'tie^s . Numbers equals censuiiipt ion equals production equals 
demaiid eqila:^! s profit, I'' ewer nuinbcrs euuiils less consumption equals 'less pro-- 

rax, no finUncial support for social 



CSS creativity J in some cases , 
and demise of some of our 
imSj soiire of our networks, A 
s.s i nr erdependence which results^ in 
lurai i^csults in more individuo; 



due t i 0 n equa I s 1 e s s d ema nd- -no p rof i r , nu 
service and no public gfoup support from ii 
for themselves. From my perspective , and 
^arca s t 1 c ^md too bleak in my pcvspect i i c,, 

rha t J i s' ' whv l.was so pleas^U to see 
time that Mr doe^-^ Tt-s'a marveluus tii:u', 
a new decacK-v'. J't an opportunity for all 
fia^m the las-t decade Avhen T^m sure \'nu wii 
intt) i,ts ownw' We, for once in our 1 ifCj 
1 f 1 s u c h a wa V" t h a t iv e h a. v c t h e s cm \j Ian c l 
tiiat network Into shapo, Ydti know, 1 
old and retired who went "down to the 
said he necdejJ a job. rHscoverLng hO 
e ou 1 d n ' t li u I'p h i m , but he d i d so ft e 1 1 
fiMqncl at t h^,^ Ak r on/ (^ant on/ Youngs town 
fn^' ^yofu You go and see him/' So he 
went in a nd-^' su i d , ^ ' firM)5 years old; 
The k^uy was very busy,- and ;l:;poked up 



endujrs of society less able to care 
lU^rhaps I'vcbcen a little bit too ■ 
tjiat^s where we're -at, 

1 1 ii s c o nf cr en c e c oirre along at t 
This is 1980 and the^ beginning of 
of iis to build on our experiences 
I auree that social scrvi,ce came 



wer"u 
of a 



able to put our system tcigether 
i 1 e t wo r k . Now we n h ed t o wh i p 
lieaivl of a man once ■who was 65 years 
liio ^T^rL^:iu,of limployment Services and 
war^ Ci5, tive cmployTncnt counselor , 

1 i 1 1 I u aiii^jElna lly said^ "I 'have a 
Ka 1 1 road T and r '1 1 write his name- down . 
wefit tln^Oif tOfthc ra IT road . Oif f ic^e .pjid^ - '. 
gotta Tiave a job; and' I c^rn do any tiling!" 



at him and said , "Wel?l,. you see that can 
o f t) i I o V e r t li v r c o n the w i n d o ws i 1 1 ? ' * T 1 1 e o 1 l1 m a n s a i d ^ " y es ^ " - He^ s a i d , 
'*Wel.l,^ you take that can out ther6 and t>il the tracks.'' ^o the guy "took the 
can of oil and left and didn't come' back, ^ A week went by. TWq. weeks went by* 
A month went by, ITiree months v^^ent in- . .One da>^ the t el ephone^.ratig . The 
guy answered it: *'Akron/Canton/YoiHU.;stowrT i^ailroad.'^ And the voice said^ 
'M)u you remember me? 1 came a^nto v'cair oflMce a couple 'of months ago, and you 



gave me a job' oiling the t racks p Now [ 
:c^aiii, ''Oil, I. a^einember you. / What a cracl 
Tiad to liave a joi^ and could do anvtiiin^, 

dc) you h/i\^e to say for yourself?'' Ant-l ,1 

''Send mo re. . oa- 1 ! " • 



III in I OS Angeles," The railroad man 
|)0t ! Ynu came in^ said yiou were 65, 

Ninv N'ou're on the West Coast, What 
he* CO i CO came' hark loud and strong. 



^ Now that's what we 'need to do 
i fiLi of girding up our i^oins' for 



Cc need to have that prophetic zeal,^ that 
M4.:[;t tiiat wc simply must win. We know 
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that the quality of oup society res^s squarely t)n its humanitarian zeal. We 

owe.it to them to oil the tracks that = niake the system run on ^t iitie and to the 
proper destination. . ; -. ^ , ' ' ^ = 

Thank you very much, / . ' , ^ ^ • ' 
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'Th e . p ape r ^ i cl e n t i f I p^; the 
ts* in huniaii 'serv icc^ 



niatiiiL* ciiuMi t role 
governments* in huniaii 'serv ices . I-t;),r ()\ ui' the t i 
thc: focui5, human services pon i^^ioii wns at the? 
were organ i z ed , fiihdeci' a nd opera t vi\ o i {hi: r by 
privato auspdcen close to their iiuMsUicl ians 



of loca 1 genei'U*! -pur 
irst uentiu'f^^'of U.S^ 
Ilea 1 1 evei ; ^ Nfust 
cit i ei^. .Q.r cnyrit 1 "cs jur 
, Loc:rl: prograinm i ng h 



ways changed J with the growth of j^pucial . purpo'K^ /gcivernnien-t's and qii 
gQverhments , as well as. .the. increfisinii doni i IKUlce^ of t l\e^ stat e and t 
governments. Nevertheless, locai i;evurmiicnts C/tin hnve as mean i n'g.fn I 
hiiman services. The local Icve 1 reiiKri us wheru/.the political proees 
and thus the focal point .of niaiu' huiiuin problems, Morenvjdr, new typ 
o p po r t u n i t i e s f q r d e v e 1 o p i ng - 1 1 uni a n ■ r c- ^ t), (i ^-^ c e s are o pen. i ri g u p f o r c j t 
counties, ' ■ ■ ^ 
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^ ■■ 
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a s i - 
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■ ro 1 e 
s lieg 
e s D j' 
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rams ^ 
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many 



1 n 

i n s s 
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■^^^ 'rhe: approach to understand i these roles wilb be based on a liroad detini = 
%mn of management, . As^ In other arenas of publ i c managcirieht , the Job ol 
managing human services at the Incal le\ cl involves both ^ pb l it lea I and technica 
dimensions, M;/\Iso j local government administration is Refined as encomjia^^s ing 
two primary*-tasks: 1 )' management An ers i gin of the indiA'idual programs operated 
by ,the j ur isdi ct ion and 2) nianakJeiiUMit/^ of t he 'esseiit i a 1 prtiblems or issues that 
cut across programs^^d jurisdijlioiist', approach^forins the basis ot this* 

paf?er. In addit i^rr^. an append i x i neVudeyr some suggestions on the relationships 
between these issues, and research/iu't^vork fng. eunccriis. 



Ba s i'c Vndei^s rand i ng 



Before developing the majcvi 
has i cs.. relat ed. 1 0)7 the understand 

' \ -f irst j by human services nun 
o rgafi i z a t i on > £i na r^c i ng a nd op c r . 
;j^ervices: education^ income trar 
Vjiid per son a 1 social s c r v i c e s , 2 ^ 
than- others, *but when one eonsidt 
serve i nd i v i d ua Is, f r om g r o w t h . i i 
o t h o s e who n e cd som e^ t y p e o f ; 1 : 
s c n s c\ Mo r eo V er , - such ti b r oa d 1 j 
of local governments, inasmuch ar 
areas as education, ifeusing, and 

*Seeond, the publMc undcrtaki 
s e t of J5tv I i t i c a 1 c h o v c e s or t oci i if 
contrary^ both of thdso quali^ie;^ 
management task,-' which requires 
Kaufman has suggested, for cxanipi 
tratiQu'^js one of competition amti 
cpmpct^ehco, and Teprcsentiit fvcnc ^^ 




es in human "?H^vi COS ■InAletaiJl, some 
ifese issues need to l^e identi^&^d. ^ 



agiMiu^ 
t i on 

i-s th 

d i\vV 

si St a 
t e v'pr 
t \\vy 
cm p 1 o 



, we are refet^ring to the jiollcy, 
six broad types or systems nf .public 
oalthj housing, einployment autLt ra ining 
t h e s e d om 1 1 i n s a r e p e r h a p s m o re o b v i o 1 1 s 
out ire process of how government might 
opiiient through ''treatment'' and support 
e or maintenance, t hey ,ma.Ke eminent 
at ion immediatel-y elevates the role 
ave clear and significant roles in such 
ent and training* ' ■ - 



ng; ,ii')f ■'liumaiK^servJ-ces is noither exclusively a 
^ical exert iscs 'in viKPV i d i ng serv i c cs Kin the 
, when, i Tit ertw i ncdr-, comprise the "publd,c 
the ability to maximize compot i ng^ va 1 uoh?. 
c, V lia t t he vli i story of American piib M c rtdmi h i s 
'le v/ilues of' ckecutivc 1 eadersh 1 n , ; iteut ra 1 

W'l 1 son -urgue.s 



In the same vein, James ( 
The author would like to thank Alex .Pattakos for hi-s cbmmeritlH*', 
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'that "The Bureaucracy Problem" lies in the nation's inability to maximize 
accountability J equity, efficiency, repponsibleness^ and fiscal integrity of 
its publ ic bureauci^ac ies all at once. 4 In many respects, it is the standard 
rejection of the once-^held politics-administration dichotomy; a concept still 
widely held among human services providers. As applied to human services, it 
suggests that managers ntust be constantly sensitive to political leadership 
ahd citizen demands at the same time that they must develop more efficient 
and effective means of^ running their prbgtams. Present evidence and future 
.signals suggest that human^ servTce administrators will increasingly face both 
politicaj .and 'technical demands, ■ Neither can be written off. 

Third, the^ political pature of human services administration means-that 
: pol iticians at all levels ar,e important administrative Actors, , Administering a 
public human s'erv ices program, like all other public programs, involves more 
than the details of financing, ^ staff ing, delivering services^ and so on. It/ 
also involves taHing a basic enabling statute, rule or decision and moving the 
program toward some goal directed course of action . In other words, programs 
have a pel icy component as they move through ^the stages of implementation* 
Public programs operate within a politicai context^ choices from among alterna- 
tives are made and public managers attempt to implement these choices. 
Therefore, the important actors include the pol itic^s^adership-^legislative. 
Judicial, and executive--as well as the admlnistrativer"^^ayors, council 
members, governors, state legisjators, judges, Membe^ of Congress and the 
President: all participate with managers in human services administration. 
^ Thts obvious fact of life , or dist inctive characteristic of public management^ 
^_^sqme t imes lost in the t^^n^ical exercjses^ involved in our programs or ^he . 
de tails of getting services to peogle . 

Fourth, while programs have been built in an independent fashion and 
jurisdictions have proliferated, it has become self-evident * that solving of 
certain problems requires interdependence* There are many units of government 
involved in human services: national, state, cities and counties, and numerous 
special districts. In addition, recently many single purpose quasi-government 
agencies, such as Health System's Agencies, Law Enforcement Assistance Agencies, 
Area Agencies on Aging, CETA prime sponsors, and so on have emerged. Regional 
planning commissions also are developing human services responsibilities* In 
addition to the public sector * there is a private sector, voluntary and 
proprietary^ which is increasingly tied to the government through the funding 
process, fhe hundreds of categorical pro^ramsS themselves promote independence 
through compliance requirements, eligibility and service restrictions, organiza- 
tional and structural requirements, funding rules and points of responsibi 1 ity »6 
Yet, the problems and issues that government officials must deal with suggest 
that a number of programs and sectors must be engaged* Dealing with the 
elderly, for example, often suggests some combination of income maintenance, 
health, personal social services and perhaps housing* Youth problems suggest 
that efforts be made on the educational, employment-training, personal social 
services (and often law enforcement) fronts* By the same token, when local 
government officials set out to make a concerted effort to deal with its most 
pressing human probiems--iong'-term unempluyment , truancy, juvenile crime, drug 
abuse, dilapidated housing, impacted areas of ex-mental pat ients--they 
immediafely fnce the need for cooperation. In other words, while the federal 
and state government may have divided the pie categorical ly it is typically at 
the locnl governmefl^ level where the problems and^ thd programs meet. 



Fifth, the growth in human services has begun to level off. Over the past 
two ddcadeSj programs have grown in numbers and resources. Human services - 
amQunt to half of governmental output; nearly one-fifth of the Gross National 
Product / The rate of growth has eased, however,, and, in some^cases decline is 
occurring. At this writing, for example, the Congress is seriously considering 
deep cuts in domestic social programs for the ^first time in nearly two decades* 
State and locar governments will have to deal with federal cuts: as they pass 
through their jurisdictions. Local governments are facing their own set of 
funding problems, as declining economic conditions, a narrow tax base and 
large public employp^ coiranitment s combine to ctedte a fiscar crunch. Indeed, 
local governments appear to be the first to be hard hit, as they have begun to 
lay off personnel, indlcat Lng that the steady growth of local government in past 
decades has come to a halt. In summary, it appears that public resource 
scarcity is upon us, ~ The task facing local government , therefore, is to more 
. wrsely uje the resourtesv it has. The future, .then will undoubtedly call for 
more targeting of issues and problems that local governments deal with, wise, 
allocation of resources and* greater .efforts to: monitor the use of resources. 
\ t [ . , ' 

A sixth and final^ basic consideration relates to the objectives of himian 
services programs. Human services administrators need to lower their sights 
from the. quest to solve general social and economic problems to^more reachabre 
efforts. Writing in ThePublic Administration Review , management guru Peter ^ 
Drucker states that the first of seven *^deadly sins in public administration'' is 
to set such lofty objectives as *^health care'' or j'aid to the disadvantaged." 
Such sentiments, he suggests, explain why a specific program or agency is being 
initiated rather than what it is meant to accomplish. "To have a chance at 
performance, a program needs clear targets, the attainment of which can be 
measured, appraised, or at least judged;' says Drucker. 7 Administrators must 
really deal at the level of getting units of health services, .to people, deliver- 
ing typos of training modules, or hours of day activity. Program administrators 
are beginning to more clearly understand this issue, particularly in a resource 
scarcity era. But the reasons go beyond f fewer resources. The political and 
technical demands on the administrator suggest a results-oriented approach, and 
the o^y way a program can be successful is in terms of what it actually does,, 
not what it is for. Also, the lofty aim are not only complex, but many forces 
that contributed to the problems are well beyond the control of the services 
themselves. Moreover, the belief has also emerged ^that any human service wjll 
not always be beneficial; in fact, scmte work and some do not. Thus, attempts 
to use human services to solve problems must involfe more middle range problems; 
those that local governments can have an impacjt on. Efforts must be focused 
and measured. Perhaps this presents a more dismal outlook for the near future, 
but few could argue that it is not more realistic. 

The Shifting Responsibility of Local G overnment 

Two alternative interpretations could be made regarding the responsibilities 
of local goyernments in human services. One would argue that local general 
purpose governments have lost ajl meaningful roles: most programs are really 
state operated or funded and whenever the locals get a share, there is little 
left but compl iance.^The other would suggest a more developmental and flexible 
picture with opportunities for local governments to have a role if they under- 
stand where options find flexibility exist and care to seize them. The options 
become clear with changes in programs and responsibilities. 
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9 ^ Traditional Role Changes , In terms of historical policy direction and 
funding responsibi Itty there is^ no ddubt that local governments have gone' from 
the predominant actOTS to a more reBidual authority, . Social welfare deveibpment \ 
begins with the Elizabethan Poor Law heritage of the' principal of local responsi- • 
bility; public aid Was the domain^ of small units of government Throughout 
the nineteenth century there were attempts to involve the federal government 
but they were largely thwarted, with arguments of basic state responsibility,^ 
The states^ with a few exceptionSj reinforced local responsibility through their 
constitutional power to shape local government* During the early part of the ■ 
twentieth century, the Progressive era gave impetus to reform in public health 
and welfare, resul ting in an initial shift of 'responsibi lity from the small 
units-^to l^OTfe city or county units. In addition* statewide standards began to 
t)e,. appl ied 4 The poor economic conditions of the twenties and the thirties 
brought on a need for assistance among "non-poor" people, fox the first time. 
Both the states and the federal government were targets bf vmr&ous interest 
groups* ' Many programs that had been tried on a iocal basis/ ^br= that hrd been 
experiments in isolated states, became the fabri/c of state human services .^fo-- 
gramming. But only some states .were responsive. Other states chose tp ignore the 
widespread ecqnomic. problems , Thus, a national social program effort began witji 
attempts to deal with - widespread economic distress under the New Deal, The V' 
Social Security Act a^d several other pieces of legislation brought on the 
beginning of a federal-state partnership^ in effect nationalizing many programs 
that had been state to state, 9-^ The past five decades have largely reinforced 
the pattern of increasing nationalization. Several studies have documented the 
increased role of the federal government in setting the human service policy 
agenda for other governments , 10 

throughout this history -df centralization a paral lei trend .was developing, 
from general cash relief^and institutional care to an acciunulation of special 
purpose legislation,^^ targeting populations and services categorically in Ihws 
and regulations. Categorical grants are known for their specificity in 
problem focus and intended results*. They almost always cariy with them 
restrictions on the substantive or program use of money, agencies and jurisdic- - 
tions that are eligible to receive them as well as matching, plSnning, account- 
ing, reporting arid personnel requirements, ' 

' As a result of the ongoing march of state and national development of 
categorical programs, the landscape ofr local general purpose government opera- 
tion is varied. Counties are quite iignificant in the sixteen "county. - 
administered" welfare states. Not only do they have, strong welfare responsibili- 
ties,^ including medical assistance and food stamps, but the county orientation 
usually carries with it considerable other human services responsibilities in 
public health and personal social services. Many of thesa staties have recently 
strengthened county roles by passing legislation enabling them to consolidate, 
programs and do broad ranged planning and management . In state^ where state 
governments 'have taken over most program^ the role is more uneven, from substan- 
tial to a few residential programs, A survey of county roles in the County Year 
Book ideritlfied four out' of five counties with sbme welfare responsibilities^ 
T5 percent administering public health and medical assistance, 60 percent 
adminlst ering mental health programs and. 276 counties were individual or 
^consortium CETA prim© sponsors, v 

Cities defy easy characterization even more. In some states, cities 
actually perform county funct*ipns arid therefore parallel county roles, but. in 



most cases cities have a mixed role, AlsOj the larger the city the more , 
likely it is to perform multiple human services functions. A recent. U*S, 
Conferertce of Mayors survey revealed cities over 50,000 in population are 
most likely to have some involvement in thirteen general service areas r ' ^ 
aging J consumer protection, counseling, day care^drug and alcohol abuse, 
healthy iricome maiintenance, information and refewal/outreaehj . income services, 
manpower^ nutrition, recreation and youth, ^ 2 ^ ^ 

Categorical programs in human services have led to federal and stat^ 
funding of a patcnwdrk of providers in the governmental and non--governmental 
sectors. One can find, within the geographical box of a local government, 
human service pfograms operating under i^ne or more of the following auspices: 

• the other unit of local general purpose government (a city, or a county) 

/ • . one or more special purpose local governments (school dis^ricts^ others 

• direct federal program bperati^n (Social Security Administration, ' = ^ 

etc); ' . ^ ' 

• direct state prograni operations (sub-state units of state departments, 
such as publiQ assistance, ' mental health, rehabil itatipni etc , ) 1 

• regional 4uasi-government agencies (AAA, HSA, LEAA, regional COG'S 
special purpose planning agencies); 

• voluntary service delivery agencies*; 

m' proprietary service agencies; and " . . 

^ • solo practitioners ^r grpup practices. 

Local general purpose gdvernments'are often bypassed in categorical programming 
through direct national contaot with the states, special purpose lo^al govern- 
iments or private agencies. This, of course^ has compounded the human services 
tiisk' for ^the *city or county, for while the key human problems may be thrust on 
the local political agenda, the services available to mount a response are as 
likely to* be outside of the jurisdiction's control as they are within, 

/ Therefore, the reality begins beyond program operation. Since the. funding 
lines and many of the programs are the province of state and national gdvern- 
ments^ there is no way that^they can be. ignored from the formula. In addition, 
there^ are the other programs and jurisdictions. Thus, the '-hidden dimension of 
government," intergovernmental relationS j becomes ah important component' of 
operation, 13^ ~ - ^ —rr— 

Recent ^Deve l^^ment s , New opportunities for cities and counties in Human 
services leadership hpve begun to em^erge as a result of funding and political 
chaages, .Ceytfin developments have moved local government more to center stage* 
in. human services, . . .. ^ 

First V locar governments began to **recut" their teeth In human services in 
the sixties because of the existence of community action programs in their 
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presence, Fqr some citieSj itJ)e operation of Model Cities teinforced the process* 
Although Community Action Agencies (CAA) were generally putside of the formal 
govlrnmentar structure^ they became the first loca4 agencies to systematically 
deal with poverty, employability* artid other problem's of the disadvantaged. Over 
a period of time, their efforts to braker and coordinate have been brought closer 
to local general purpose government, to a point where CAA'*s^now are likely to ' . 
be integiial partners in efforts to deal with ^lii^an problems. The human develop- 
ment ^aspectg of Model Cities^ also thru&t many cities.^, into human services, as 
local officials had to fprge\ new relationships with state and federal progtam 
officials in health and welfare, as well as .with local providers in the public 
and private sectors. Model Cities also helped'dra^ attention to the inter- 
relationship between social and physicel prdbi^eins in the cities,. 

• ' ■ • ~ ' -. i ^ - ' p 

Second, the loqai general purpose gdvei^nment, being the government with 
the most identifiable and accessible political leadership in. the community, is , 
the focal point of action on many issues and problems* When pressing human 
concerns hit a neighborhood or section, such as the impact of ex-mental 
patient^, the condition of a neighborhood, the responsiveness of school officials 
tp violent acts committed on students, or the need for day care so mothets pan. 
work, those who want action typically turn to the city, and county leadership for 
a solution* Although problems like these became local government, problems^^ 
through the local political leadership, most solutions involve calling int^p 
play human services programs and actors outride of the local , jurisdict iofii How- 
ever, since the problem came to the leadership at the local leve.l it can take the 
lead in forging a solution. 

Third, recent federal blnck grant and other flexible funding programs have 
V afforded local governments an opportunity to more comprehensively approaqh 
human services: Title XX of the Social Security Act., Housing and Connnunity 
Development Act gra;nts. Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Bducatibn Act, 
the Gompreherisive Employment and Training Act, the Older American Act, HUD 701 
planning, Law Enforcement Assistance Act, ACTION programs, and Community . 
Services Administration programs * While ^focused on general areas, each of 
these programs have given local governments increased options to meet problems 
they did not have under categorical programming, ^ ' 

Fourth, general revertue sharing for^local governments has added new 
funding opportunities for the local governments to me^t needs that are not 
fnet t5y other programs. Many local gdvernments have, indeed, used this "no-- 
strings^' -funding to expand services, and have often taken advantage of the. lack 
of rcistr ict ions by funding local agencies and programs outside of government. 

Fifth, local governments are now involved with human services issues in 
an indirect, or non-service fashion. As an alternative or in addition to pro- 
viding 'services, a local unit can use its "governance" powers to assist a 
population in need or otherwise help people. A group of researchers at SRI 
Int ornat ional =have identified six broad categories of governance, non-service 
approaches' that a local government can take: regulation and deregulation 
(e.g,, soning revisions, rent control); tax policy changes te,g.,, circuit 
breaker, homestead exemption); administrative reform (e.g., changing service 
locations, alternative transportation use, multiple use of public buildings); * 
CO 1 lahorat Ion with the non-public sector (e.g. , manpower loans, small business 
assLstarice to neighborhood residents); self-help (e,g,, neighborhood crime-watch, 
facilitating shared living arrangements)) and, advocacy Ce,g*, protection 
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against home repair framd, rent abuses and unethical real^estate practices). 

The ability to make changes or take efforts in behalf of human problems by 
local governments has not only made them a focal point of pressure, but it has 
helped to restore a meaningful rolfe for local government in dealing .with social 
problems, : ' . ' .. .. » 

Sixth^f the previous developments--generar revenu block grants 

and flexible funding*, the use of local governance, and the emergence of local 
government as the focus of nettlesome human probl^ms-^have l^d to the 
redevelopment of a constituency for human, services at the local level. Gate-, 
gorical funding shifted the focus to the state capitals and Washington, D,C, 
Reopening of local funding decisions and facing local problems that cannot be 
solved^in distant capitals have redirected 'advocates^ to city hails^and the j 
courtliouses, . ; 

Seventh, the same developments have prompted the local government to. 
develop new relationships with other local governmental entities and with non-- 
public provider agencies. Categorical ' funding necessarily forced .relationships 
between local government ^and state officials, federai^Vegional officials, and 
program"officers in Washington, But, as avenues of funding non^public agencies 
from Ipcal government opened up, and as constituents and human service provider 
turned to local governments to deal with complex, interdependent problems, new 
attention was afforded those who have traditionally offered services outside of 
city hall and the courthouse* 

These developmeritj have carried local governments beyond a service 
delivery rolel They now have the opportunity to forge new roles in. developing 
a partnership with other actors on the- local scene* 

Governm ental and Intergovernmental 'Ki 

Within this context we turn to the first of the dual tasks of local 
governm.ent: management/oversight of #the individual wfograms that are operated 
by a -jurisdiction* ^ While the number under their direct control may vary,- 
each jurisdiction must first pay attent ion to its programs. 

Contemporary local government activities have been identified and explored 
by several state municipal^leagues. Perhaps -the most complete list of local 
government options was developed by the League of California Cities in their 
planning handbook: 15 ^ 

« Diredt service provision , or , accepting direct operational role for a 

program; placing it in a" new agency, operating it jointly with adjacent 
* communities, or filling it into an existing department, ' 

m Contr acting for services , on its own or jointly with other units of 
^ / . government; ^ a government funds non-governmental agencies* 

« Program initiation and planning ; a unit of government can .work directly 
with other providers to help deyelop programs which fill identified 
gaps in services, " * ' ^ 
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• Program demonstration i a unit can agree to sponsor or operate a new 
program, on a demonstration basis, with the understanding that, if 

: suecessful, it will be transferred to anQther agency. 

^ Monitoring and evaluation ; a unit can assess the adequacy of other 
providers of services to residents, 

• Information and .referral | a unit can use its staff to direct residen'ts 
to other agencies providing services. 

• Interagency liaison ; a unit can use interagency forums and contracts . 
to encourage other providers to change patterns of ^ human services 
delivery in such/a w^y as to support the. unit's goals.^ 



es^ 



Nonservice deliveryr a unit can affect the provision of human servic-^ 
without the development of programs by using such powers\^s regulation 
and taxation. 



s 
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Based on these varied roles that a gDvernment may play in its programs/ 
we can identify at least) five key elements to the task of -management/oversight 
of a jurisdiction Vsvprograms: ^ ' 

1, Receiving guidanc e from otit side of the program . This is the important 
policy and management context function, iidiere leaders give administrator 
needed messages on the course of action to be taken arid the context (or 
parameters) within which programs should operate. Policy refers to ^ 
leadership functions, through formal and informal legislative, e^ief 
^ executive and judicial policy expectations oc maindates. Also relevant 
may be messages rec^ved from clients or client groups, neighborhood " 
^associations, agency heads or professional providers. Management refers 
to relevant funding rules, eligibility and seryice restrict ions, advisory 
group requirements and other categorical or general requirements, . 

2,. Making the prog ram policy respgnsi've . The operations of the program' 
or program organization within the local government .have shape or focus. 
I.e., within the confines of the policy thrust placed on tha^ program and, 
of course, within any operational prescriptions required by state or 
federar program. In other words, the program has^a mission overlaid on 
the delivering of services; to deliver them with *he idea of supporting a 
policy goal. \ ' - ' 4^ - 

■ RuT^ning ;the organization ^ Within the eonfines of the policy and the 
management input, tha normal operations of , the program must be conducted. 
In many ways these are the classical management functions, such "as planning 
organizing, financing, managing people and delivering a settif services. 
This is a considerable undertaking and the technology is In its early 
developmental stages. "Developments In applied techniques of human ser-% 
vices management are the key to smooth internal management. It -is clear 
there is also increasing external and internal pressure to efficiently ^ 
and effectively operate programs. In short, this function refers to 
^normal operations, and the normal organizational maintenance functions 
that must be performed, ' , ' 
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V, 4. Managjjig the required intesdepcndeneics, Yet^ another overlay from 

thp' standpoint of the program manager is of lateral relations 

■ , that musj be engaged in to accomplish a mission* While there are many, 
' at least' four are' parambunt at this level : with other program units . 
within the same government; )^ith programs funded by the government; with ^ 
/ " Pi ugrams and agencies; operated undCT otheri'incl^ 

and with all other agencies, in human services or others, in aH levels 
qf government that have a bearing on the program,^ In other words'^ the 

- " program level is an impprtant initiator of , coordination in 'its various 
' \ policy and operational activ-ities, . - 

\ 1 . S. Chief executive leve l oversight . - Since pA^rams normally operate 
\ within a TocaV jover^pnt hierarchy, more traditional line authority 

reporting relationshrp's are also relevant, . This function is where the 
primary emphasis would be placed on monitoring and assessment of^programs 
funded by the jurisdiction but operated by other agejicies. This element 
is clearly an oversight function, with little need for gathering detailed 
informatidn on program operations. Among the general types of inquiries 
that might be needed include:^ ,1> an assurance that the program is being 
. operated at a reasonably efficient level \and within relevant standards^ 
; funding and program ■ guilel ines^; 2) the general direct ion of , the program 
must be understood so it can be related to other programs and^-fun^tj^nsj^ 
3.) the degree €o which the program i#^ or ds not contribut ing to the 
policy thrust of the\government ; and , 4rthe potential for a^role. of the 
^ \ program in any possible cross-cvitt ing ptoblem solutions that the chief 
. \ / ' executive level or = other officials may deem important. These five tasks 
rep^s"ent what one might call public program management within a juris^^ 
^ diction. They encompass the\gbvernment operated and government -funded 
- programs. ^The complexities go/ well beyond merely "running a program," ^ 

- .and" make 'the local government best suited for the task of deal ing With ^ 
) certain Interdependenc ies. s , 

'/ - the other task of local governments is to deal with the int erdependenties . 
. Xbphe general purpose government is in the best position to take leadersMp, manage 
or participate -in solving the^human problems or issues that cut across programs 
and jiiri^lctions. These are problems that local governments must deal with, 
for even though the target population may not be their designated program 

^ responsibility, as th£ unit of government which typically is closest to the 
problem they become their political responsibility. Moreover, the citizens 

. who have th&^c problems, or who are affectea by these problems, reside in the 
jurisdiction but the possible solutions Mo not fit neat organizational or 
governmental unit lines.. . % ^ 

A partial list of crossrcutt ing^ probtem^, faced by local governments would 
include : , > , 

• youth-truant -^offenders witli eraotional problems . 

=s ' ... 

• educating the handicapped , ^ = 
m maintaining the elderly^and handicapped m home settings 

• long-term employability of low skilled persons ^ 

ERJC . ■ .■ V -1 H . ■ - / ..-'■^ 
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m dangerous and unhealthy housing/deteriorated neighborHoods 
• energy and utilities problems '. ' ' ' 

neighborKood development/improvemei^t 



• 



• maintaining impacted populations with multi^e prpblems^ such as 
: ex->offendcrs, the elderly, of' ^the mentally handicapped 

: ^ ' -"^ f ' • ' , 

• refugee or migrant settlement / . 

r ^ ^ ' ■ ■ ' . ' ' 

These issues are usually of a high priority, most often thrust on human'' 
services administrators by top political and administrative leadership. Indeed", 
they may well be the most important policy concerns of human services adminis- 
tration. They ^aro usually presented to program administration from "above^^ ^ ; 
because they: 1) represent a political theme or interest of ■ the chief 
executive; 2) Sire politically sensitive qV potentially volatile situations; 
3) arc high cost and/or nearly uncontrollable cost problems; .4) are real or 
potential admdhistrat ive embarrassments to the government.; 5)' represent pressure 
by sogie outsift^ force; such as the federal government, legislative actors" 
the courts; of 6) some combination^ 



or 



Solving the.se issues require cooperaHve efforts of a number of independent 
agencies and cat egorical* programs within the local government jurisdiction, with 
, other jurisdictions, and with non-governmental entities. They require the 
- mustering of the relevant ; pol itical and 'managerial actors;^ and the so4utions 
require both political and technical wherewithal 1 , Not only do they require 
coordinated planning and management, but they suggest the need to develop com-, 
prehensive courses of 'action, at both decision and impTementation TeVels, It 
is ,the *new^ challenge to governmental hum^ap^ service agencies. 

Strategies for Change: Leadership Roles . 

Several related strategies have been -proposed to get^ independent programs 
to work together toward solutions. First suggestions have been made to build 
the capacity o^elected chief executives, including r increasing the capacity 
of local offici>h^ to plan and manage through direct funding; channeling 
categorical funding through elected executives; creating new genera^ funding 
sources subject to chief executive control ; expanding the opportunities of the ' 
chief executive to formulate policy at ear lier , stages,., creating federaf and 
state incentives for local officials to worlc together; and disseminating irifor- ^ 
mat ion about techniques of Improved f^anning and management , ^6 A second broad ■ 
strategy has been labelled ^^ices integration. Actually, services integration 
i-s a broad term for a series of activities centered around developing compre- 
honsive services delivery, systems of agency 1 inkages, developing comprehensive 
policy approaches-^' aiLtl cohsol idat ing government functions and agencies. 17 a . 
third proposed strategy is a sort of bottoms up approach, stressing the need to 
plan and manage comprehens tvely around clusteis of client problems or by target 
population area. ^8 Under this approach^ the leadership for target population 
planning find funding would have to shift to local governments, A fourth 
strategy that has been proposed would be to provide broad funding lines for 
general human development planning, similar to HUD 701 monies. This would 
provide local Jurisdictions, so tjiat argument goes, with the opportunity to 
engage \in the same type of comprehensive planning that is now possible in thf 
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physical' development area. And a fifth 'strategy would be /to further loosen^ 
up the funding, restrictions, with one, or more block grants sufficiently S.'^^ 
flexible enougb for cities and countdes to -£306 its most pressing problems. : 
This^ would ailo.w jurisdictions to set their own priorities, .as long as the 
funds were devbted to solving human problems, prevent ing . fund competition 
with pi.^ sicai^or capital expenditures, which has proven .to be a problem with . - 
revenue sharing in ^many jurisdictions. ^ ^ / i/v 

These proposals, while interesting and potentially useful, represent'^ 
substantial chang©?s In the federal-estate^ loca;!" system as it has Mev.e loped ,v It 
vs unlikely that fundamental change will occur in the near future, and thus, ^ 
'approaches7to solutions that allow local governments to work with the system 
as it is, torging policy courses and managing programs, will be necessary. , - 
This approach will entail a need for leadership, supportive attitudes: and the 
developmenlt of processes that begin to shape th^ system accordirTg to juris- ^ 
diet ional/ needs. - ^ . . ... * . ' 

' Lea/lershlp^ roles reflect both poUtical and managerial themes, A most 
completf agenda has 'been de%loped by Sidney Gardner, when he sdt-^ut to 
identifl how ee-nerai purpose government executives (GPEs) have played a role 
in the/yariou^ aspects of services 'integr«ion: 19 , 



fpEs have assumed leadership roles in legislative negptiations concern- 
ing major political issues arising from reorganization or decentraliza-^ 
t ion. ^ ' ,^ ' - 

GPEs hive used their control of administrative powers in support of hu|nan 
Sjervices capacity^building . . ' . - 

GPEs can forge^ links to other\levels of general purpose governments and 
^to other general executives. ■ . -\ 

GPEs can reinforce efforts to bxpand citizen involvement in human 
service's planning and evaluation activities. 

GPHs can provide central leadership for efforts to seek and sustain outsid 
tunding for capacity building efforts. ' ^ - 

GPEs^'can establish and madntain effective working relationships with the 
private and "third" (private non-prof it) sectors. 

GPEs cm\ ensure that fragmented but parallel reform efforts are linked 
. together in an overall strategy for reform with limited and specific , 
goals. . ^ 

GPOs can press for anc' insure documentation of the. need for a federal 
^ response to state and local efforts at. reform, * . ■ 

In other words, Gardner suggests that GPEs can ensure, that these efforts are^ 
maintained by^'pursuing both policy relevant and client impact objectives. 20 i 

Lcadorship must also approach the task of developing pplicy courses and 
managing them with a set of supportive attitudes. They must be predisposed to 
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% make the commitments to ujiderstand and deal with'the nfttlesorae h 
problems of their community \ /^^^t . ''^ * 



Local igeneral purpose governm.ent must not only ainderstand the system's 
. " opportunities and constrtfiTits, but it must be willihg Ao^'get, a ! 

. handle on;the situation, »V ^hat is, an attempt must^-be made' to' under 
stand who is doing what, how U.- is being per fprmea^.,;where^e$^ 
and services are available, wliat ^ gaps exist, What^ resburces iffi- 
'available to meet gaps, and sihrilar questions. 



^ Local g^ilwal purppse governmehts must be willing to face the political 
realitl^si;v>bp^fr^i^xip^ Oconditions and problems in the city o^ 
. couT^ty)::ana,;:Q^0fextual?i fecppe) , and blend them into the = 

operation \pf Human services programsv In oth^r wprd^, political . 
^ queitibns should not be avoid in human services but they should be 

used^s an opportunity^ to shape* the direction of programs, and where 
: - thaj^n not possible to shape or at least smooth out the edges* 



. ... o Local general purpose governments must understand that as 'the governments 

. \ closest to the people,, often they wi,ll have to use their most dls- ' 

cration'ary resources to serv© those disadvantaged constituencies that 
; : .cannot muster sufficient outside resources, while tfh^y- relegate them- 

^ j : selves to a brokering role for populations with powerful constituencies 
with other funding lines. 

Local generai purpose gpyernments must not only calculate the impact of 
services, but also the impact of various non-sermce appro 
as^ regulation and deregulation, changes in tax^ pol icy,.' administrative . 
V reform, ^cooperation with private enterprise^, encouraging sel^-help-aTid'^ 
advocacy. ' /i \ r - , _ ' \- 

Local gen^alV purpo-se government s must be willing to consciously engage ^ 
; ' ' in development and maintenance of identifiable courses of action 

^ r {or aUernatively non-actionl within the jurisdiction "in order to be 
/ ■ responsive polit ically and managerial ly/^ ' * ; \ 

' , *' ■■ ' ^.^ ' -' " ^ 

- If the ieadership of local governments feel the need to deal with these. I'ssufeS^," 
they are. predisposed, to engage in policy management, ■ 

V ^ - ^ \. : " ■ . . ^ . ^ • ' 

' ' = ■ Towards Policy Management i ^ . . 

Policy management is an approach, to understanding how hujnan services 
operate within a geographic area, and based on that uriderstandinf, gives 
^ officials an opportunity to develop and foster the course of action they / 
desire. It is a means of imprpved management of complex intergovernmental 
. and c^gorical systems. Inmany^way^ it is a process, of " a -way of approach-^ - 
ing co%lex phenomena, ^and thereforf is not presented aS: an easy^solution, but 
as a means of reducing complexity and facing the realities of some very 
^ difficult tasks. • ' - ^ ' . ' 

• ^ ■■• ^ 2, / • ^ 

■ \- ' ' Policy Man agement Refined, ' A 197S 0MB Study Committee on Policy 
Management Assistance'^sroPMA) Report defined policy management as^ "the 
identification of needs, analysis of options, selection of programs and 
. allocation of resources on a jurisdiction-wide basisj' They distinguished 



policy management f rom ^^ro|ram:;m^ which refers to the Impiementat ion 

of policy or dally bperat ion 'b£ ^ along functional lines, and resource 

manageme^nt^^^^lti^h' refers to the establishment of basic administrative support ^ 
^ •systems .^udhi-as budg financing/ financial management , procurement and 

^supplyj^^d administration, 22 The intere5.t in policy management 

£^jems from the ne.^d for state and local officials fo manage their jurisdictions 
^%s^a whole^ by making cpnceptual and operatdonai sense out of the maze of 
functional^ vertically structured programs^ ^and to assure that the prog'rams 
are meeting community needs , effectively and efficiently, ^ 

Phillip Burgess^ among others^ has identified t^ie. basic characteristic 
of policy management as that of capacityTbuilding* It deniands Reused efforts 

. expanding opportunities for st^te and local |0vernmentsi-to.|DM^ 

-more fully in the design^ -development \and^.^yaluati6n of fecTeral-' ■ ^ 

policies and programs, a^d V^hereby builJio^^ effec- 
tive intergovernmental partriersffii^^ J ^ . 

stfengthening the capacity " oF state and lo,cal governments to manaje . 
J and operate federal prdgraiqs by streamlining the federal a|^^^y burden 
'.^ ^ placed on their governmenjs, thereby building a. capacity for f^^leral 
, 'program management; and. 

" strengthening the capacity ofi^sjate ^nd local governments to a) 
'exercise newly acquired choice-making responsibilities, b] design 
integrated policies and programs with citizen involvement in the , 
needs ass'esstnent and evaluation process and c) ^.manage ■ pol ici es , 
^ programs J and operations on\ the basis of jurisdictional (or ^"place'^) 
rather than funct ional -Cor i^V^program*') crit&ria^. t building . 

'* ■ ^capacity for resource and pol icy manageme;it ^ ^ . ' 

In many waysi the focus on pel icy management . is similar to what has ■ 
become accepted as, the traditional, program, planning %prqcess, sequencing the 
steps of, needs assessment , resource assessment , aha/ysis of resources against 
needs, setting of priorities and objectives-, allocation of resources, priori^ 
,tization^of unmet needs apd evaluation of program success . 24 jkit the 
' priina'^ry' difference. , is that In policy management the focus in on jurisdictions 
rather than fiifetions with corresponding, emphasis on the role of thg el^cte^d 
,c>f f icii^3.>. and general government manager in the policyTmdking process rather 
' than ort'f he program executive. ^ . ^ 

A policy management approach, then, ^cffarly can be an^ integrai part: of ■ 
human S6r*Hces nfan^g^nf^nt by local general, purpose government. The complex 
maze of auspices under which human services are offered, as^ well as the large 
number . oV cat egor leal, programs , generates the ne^d. Moreover, block grants , 
and other more flexible funding programs coupled with general revenue sharing" 
and non-service appro'aches point to the need to take a closer look at policy^;;, 
direct ion^ A more coherent, and perhaps nfore rational policy :ay^em is not^r 
as^ desirable aS' chariging the policies themselves, but at^ least tlte'. task ,of = 
smoothing out the relationships between ,^ programs' and ju'fisdict i ons will be 
facilit.ated, - . , ^ 
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Operationalizing' Policy Management , At this/joint ;it shoul^ be .clear 
that policy management is an apprDach that can^ support" both' ma jo^i^t^^^ 
local goA/ernment in human services. Man^iement and oversight ^of the. Individug^i 
pirograms IS noti ah isolated ' task, but rather forms^ the initial input. and per^ • 
spective forvdealing with the other t^^Ks/ proMefe or iisttes that cut 'across 
programs and j urisdictiions . .^While it the; interdependfencies 'of programs 
that are of the,;greatest^ importance irr/poU management , contributions of - 
^individual prprams are essential. ' 

^"r-JM^v§T^l iQcal governments have undertaken ^attempts, at polidy manage^erft 
or similar type processes in order to face: the: compUx of issues. Soma, brief 
examples are I . v ^ ;..v j ^\ ^ ' 

• ■ . . / - ' ' ■ ■ = ■ .* ^ f - . ■ ^ 

^^^Tlj^City of New Orleans e including the ^ 

. ^ ■ , GKf, the Urban League, Tathol ic Charities, state and federal ^ " 

_ officials to deal with.tjhe political, economic and social protfl ems 
oi settllng'Jridpchin:esa^r^^^ 

health care, housing" and' empi . ^ 

^ • :li1Balt_imore, seven federal agencies, six state departments,, fourteen 
"Ipda^l t^encies, plus private 'providers and citizen organizations have ' 
^ combined to form a partnersf^ip, the "Baltimore Blueprint, »^ to identify 
reforms and deal with organizing and implementing a course^of . act ion 
to deal with specific target problems; Policy teams have been formed-V 
^ iii the fpllowing areas: :#ducation, employment and training, mental 
health, housing and com_munity development , incDme^maint enance. 
Juvenile justice and sfecial services. ■ ' ' u ^ 

I Jhe- Ct^l of New Haven tias developed means for providing comprehensive;^^ 
services to five target popiilat ions recipient s of ^General Assistance 
(GA), chiWren in AFDC families, youth ^^^he handicapped, and the 
elderly. ' ' ^ -^-.4^ " . . ' 

Mndianapolis (Marion Counfy) has formed a public -^privaje sector 
coalitidn which is involved- in funding coordinatibn, iiifprmation " , 

sharing and joint planning and^ pol ifiy development . The May Pr, . 
.PreSi4ent of the City Council, a representative of ^ the Governor ^ ; v; 
Office, as;well^ as members of the United Way, school board and other- 
community institutiQijs form^a steering committee to set basic policy, 

:; Rrchmpnd, Virgi'hia/ a' cft^^ has q^ynty level responsibilities = 

V for jiiiman services programs, has formed a partnership between ^ tha city 
and the community action prograni to promote self-help^ efforts,.among 
low-^irtcome people and to involve th% poor i^: the planning, : devefopment 
and operation of human services, 

: The City of Columbus, Ohio, Franklin County local providers, business, 
; labor, and two private foundations have formed a quasi^governmental 
' Metropolitan; fliiman Ser tn plan and manage human 3 e-rv ices 

programs. '. In 'ad^itibn fund aaioca;tion, the 

Cpmmi'ss ion has ' focused on "sudh cross^-eutt ing issues as deinst itutdonali- 
' zatipn, adoltiiswent pregjiaiiL.j. , children's prob-lems, and^ transportation. 
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The-City of Austin, Texas, Ttriyl&fCouhty, the Unil^Way^ and state 
' officials have formed local .soqiaL>ptannlng groJp% In=j addition ito 
V:4'eveldping, a social" poU statement^, the group has-^^Rilated j^'bint 



&urses of ac'tipji in chidd care, ■transportation and 
systems,. ^ ' /.^ ' 
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• King County, the City of Seattle, the State of VWshingt/n^ Federal 
officials 'and the United Way have formed a workiSHf .,bodV to" engage in 
joint human services planning, development 'a 'commd^data base, - 
. servide delivery cgordihat ion, jnoni^^r.in^ and evaluation,;^ Emphasis - 
has been placed, among c^the^/ areas/, ^^^^ transportation and joint 

planning. ■ * ? ^ 

A composite p>&:erview of how jurisdictions have undextaken the process of 4" 
approaching problems like these should suggest Hdw a local government mights 
undertake a policy management approach*25 The sequence involves: 

i , The various parties invplved are convened into a decision-making 
framework^ What distinguishes these groups from thelndrmal **task 
foraes,'* "study groups'J or "blue ribbon |ommittees'* is that* they are 
'permanent decision-making bodies. ^ Membefc of vtlie.^g^roup^,^^^ the 
political . implications of the problem area, ^posses^ feho^^ aboat 
/th^ human services ^^rograms^/ and mdst importariii':; htV0;^£He a 

" , ito speak for their organiEatidn or jurisdictions ' .;^r ; v^ ;* 

2/The 6ody identifies the -parameter of the problem. ; Planning, staff 
members from the "primaty'^pr ^'sponsoring jurisdiction" (in this 
case a city or county] , ani^ perhaps subgroup ;of key'^ persons not at 

■ the. decision level* wi^ri^^search the neces^^ details, rules, 
reguiaf ions, guidelines'plook for possible. ,a^f as of flexibility, ^ 

' ^examine /needs and investigate possible resdurcies. The results of 
this Wearch will form^ the body of the report, and perhaps possi'ble^ 
solutions^ to the decvision making body* 

3. The decision-body reyiews the reports submitted, discysses possible 
solutions and ultimately dewlops or adopts a^courseCs) of a|tdoriv^ 
Since those adapting a course of actiom have the authority |p'Vspeak^ 

: '^for' their program or jurisdiction, securing the necessary; s^port is 

..less problematid. Nevertheless, it m^/ be necessafy^to seeui^e ratifi- 
cation of the course of> action f rom higher^'a^ties such as a maVor, 
county executive, a^ school board oryan approprljat a Federal program 
office in Washington, ''V 

4. The course of aq-tion must be translated from, policy rpronouncemant into 
practice. Several, steps .nmy be necessary here, including di^scussipn and. 
negdtiatrbns with program peopr^^ securing written commitments of ; 
personnel and other program resources, deveLppihg sequences .of activities 
and so on. Forem'ost at this stage is the development of action -plens, 

- wherte sponsoring jurisdictibh staff lay out each step that must be ^ 
followecl, including the parties involved and resources required, 
'I . ' .\ ;/ ^ "-'^ ' i.:.^ ^/--'^^-r,:. .^^ ■ ' 

■ 5, .The same ttaff attempts to monitor th'e,\course of act ion/jproviding an > 
/ ';/in format ion base to be fed back^'to the decision body for assessment 

s ' ani modif ieatdon of the course of action, ' ^ 
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IVhile perhaps not every jurisdiction" has preciseiy following this scenario, 
a policy management process requires some form of inter-jurisdlctional 
inter-program decision-making framework, selection of a course of action 
implementing that policy direction and a feedback function. 

Interagency decision processes have been studied for some time and 
extensive literature exists, 26 xhe process of maintaining and monitoring 
a course of action Is less well understood, since jurisdictions are just 
beginning to develop a set of management styles ^nd techniques suited to 
support these activities* The following is a list of ^^ch techniques, which 
have now been put in place by several jurisdictions: 

• development of a cross program planning capability 

• conducting needs assessment by problem areas rather than by. 
program 

% ^. policy setting on a cross-program basis instead of on an agency basis 

• allocating respbrces on the basis of probleni-oriented needs and 
priorities 

• establishment and measurement of policy goals 

• program review-=tracking, A-95 review, routings notifying and 
coordinating- --of functional programs 

• program development, relat ing' government policy to independent 
programs 

• proposal evaluation of independent projects for consistency with 
jurisdiction-'Wide policy . 

• maintenance of a policy issuance system for promulgation of cross- 
program policies 

• review of position statements for policy consistency , 

• waiver of state and federal rules and regulations that hinder 
policy management 

• central development of a system for cataloging policies, plans, 
project applications, federal statutes and regulations 

• central provision of technical assistance in the development of 
' broad program areas 

central identification of funding sources for programs 

I • central development of state and federal programs for new services 



central review of new program plans in order to identify and prevent 
duplication in service delivei'y and administrative structures 



central training of planning and evaluation staff 



central review of program evaluation plans and reportH 

development of chief executive cohtrblled planning units independent 
of program agencies 

citizen input and participation in planning, policy development and 
evaluation at a supra- level such as human services boards 

interj-department program budgeting 

• cross-^program client record systems and management information 
systems, 27 

While no jurisdiction has obviously undertaken all of these simultaneousiy 
they offer a range of functions and techniques that form the core of policy 
manag.ement support* Many of these techniques are, of course, not new or 
unique to human services. They can also be used in other policy areas. What 
distinguishes them is that they represent technical or managerial approaches 
that governments can use to foster pol itically determined courses of action. 
This is pol icy managemervt * 

Future i mplications. The existing complexity local governments face, 
then. Is that in addition to concern for their human services programs, they 
will continue to be presented with problems that no single program or 
jurisdiction can solve on its own. Moreover, expectat io^is of human services 
administrators ^ill be neither exclusively political or technical exercises, * 
they will be both. 

Therefore, any research and information networking concerhs in human 
services must focus on both program management and policy mifnagement , as 
political and technical demands converge to demand problem solutions. The 
fmmediate future of human services administrat ion, then, will rikcly ? 
deemphasize integrated planning and grand systems design. . Nor will it likely 
include the reduction of jurisdictions or categorical programs. ^ The futiirc 
will be devoted to living with the situation as it is, fpcusing on target 
populations and' target problems. The key management problems of the 19Sn*s 
will ce middle level , issues and strategic planning on center stage. 
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■ ^ . • APPENDIX 

R g s e g J^ h Issues ' . 

Numerous concerns of research are essential to improved understanding 
iind management of human services administration^"' Human services operatives 
Have spent the past two decides developj^ng an identity as a special izat ion; 
now the, need is to move beyond this stage to develbping a more sys-tematic 
understanding of operations and effectiveness. This would include both 
basic and applied Research; A. f e\v of the more central research issues would 
include: ' . ' ; ' " ^ 

U The administration of human development" and maintenance functions of 
government deserves central attention and support*' The dual concerns 
of management, operat ing programs and dea,ling with the interdependencies 
arc equally essential points of focus. There are clear and present 
signals, that political and general government administrative leadership - 
has high expectations of accountabi 1 ityj productivity, efficiency, 
effectiveness and so on. It has focused attention on management, 
cvaluatidn and .planning of Human servic'es as a primary function of ^ 
government . . . . ..^ . ' ' 

'An essential element in raising the level of importance of administration 
is ident if i .at ion of and support for managemerit practice competencies. 
Ina rapidly expanding and eclectic field it is essential that a great 
deal of experimentation be undertaken,, and that the experiences based on 
_such experiments be documented. 'The emerging literature in program 
management is largely adaptations made by inf luentials from other fields 
ot- management like bus incss administration. The. intier^organizational 
concerns similarly come from ^other fields. There needs to be^ more , 
support for this kind of activity. The future of researeh'and develop- 
ment must-^emphas i ze approaches that work* ' ' 

3, Basic research shpuld be fostered on alternative service approaches* 
rhat is, i t/ i s not always clear that present service^ approaches are 
always the '*onc best way^' to meet a given need Although this paper 
i s ^conccrnecl with management, its basic concern is organising and 
DTkM'atihg sej^ices * nffective approaches to dealing with clients 
o^r^nusly inects human needs and eases the manager ^s task. At pne time 
Mhm'c wa^ aM)clief that any services would help tiie clientj but the state 
.• tho art is Vnr beyond thar point. There is a need t'o invpstigate what 
'';.:rk- ■iwA what docs not, ris well as the cnst f f cct iv cncss of various 

1, > relatud issue dcaks witH the i nt erdependenc i c^^ between service strategi 
^^iny. i ssucs . ibTrr are at t lie core of human services arc yet uhsettled: tli 
-xtiMit n{ t li: mul t iprobi em client, the impact of 1-aml ly versus individual 
.1 r^a r ci.^ i c.; . f incnme versus services strategies, and typc^s of intcrvontinn 
■ M- icvcis nt!' care requ i red for clients. i^iosc issues i>o beyond the 
•single science apprcjach, ;nul they rire yet to be worked out, Tt seems 
rici! in (M^M (if accountability inrrcascHi rt^search inusi mCk^t this 
chailcauu*, the relevance finu er t ect iveness ur .{Ov^ saiviLu^ interact u])on 
each <^ther caiinot bo ignored ^ 
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5. THe location for production of applied research may change in the next' 
few years, from the university/ inst itute to the field. The real issues 
are . increcisingly at the critical juncture between services delivery and 
their management p . Services management research may require matrix or 

. .project approaches, ,made up of teams of services professionals/ agency 
evaluat^ors, managers , and so on, With institute and university personnel 
part icipating as team members. Under this type of arrangement^, research 
leadership and trend development ^will shift to the agency^ or government ^ 
unit. .The process will be quite dynamic and interactive for both 
university, and npn^universlty researchers. iJniversity personnel can 

.offer theoretical', ^cqhceptual and methodological contributions while 
learning the vital interaction between operations and research, 

6. The prgduction of one type of information, easy to follow guide books 
on how to implement management innovations^ is essential. Several 
have been developed in the past few years on such subjects as financial 
management, cost finding and rate-^sett ing, establishing fee schedules, 
developing information .systems, developing local networks, producing a 
social services plan, and so on. Many of the emergent techniques of 
policy management, such as policy tracking, program budgeting and cross- 
program planning, may also be useful to a considerable group ot 

^ practitioners. This type of '^handbook^* production is not always con- 
sidered research, but its utility to the practitioner is essential to 
^ solving the immediate pnoblems of running the agency or dealing with the 
interdependencies. 

Networking Issues 

Since the endeavor is new and there is a great deal of uncertainty in^ 
the field, exchange of information is essential . Any dynamic, applied field 
needs ^tp; fuel the fires while the engine is running. So it is with human 
services admipfistrat ion. Formal'' andvdnformal networkin| is required to 
advance the art and process, by continuous problem sblvihg and information 
transfer. 

1,. The research findings suggested immediately above, ranging from basic 

research on^ income versus services^ strategies to a handbook on how to put 
a policy issuance system in place, must be exchanged through all the 
available means of delivery. This would include varied formats: 
conferenc.es, journals, symposia, demonstrations; handbooks, information 
clearinghouses^ video,;and audio ta^s, and so on. This may appear to be 
can obvious point, but too often the more applied work is not supported 
by government agencies or disseminated because it is considered Tess 
'Uicademical ly respectable.*' . . 

i'hc informatLon that is exchanged should be user-oriented. The context 
and FonTiat should be designed with those , who are going to be using the 
^information in mind. Universities in particular must avoid the common 
practice of deciding on their own what practitioners need. However, they 
have n lot to offer If the audience is a concern. 

5. rhc principle of constancy of change must be Behind any attempt to net- 
woric" information. In a dynamic field little rs ''set'/' in place for any 
period of time. The knowledge developed to solve the problems of the 
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present will soon be replaced by\new problems, o£ new approaches. By 
the same token learning must never be considered final, but a constant, 
developmental: task. Thus, one might think of a network as an endless 
stream of possible informationj with continuous replacement on both the.. 
supply and demand side. 

4, The process of networking may be. as essential as the :prpduct That is^ 
it is not only what one leathf,/ but^ the way it is learned which Is 
'essential. The policy management approach outlined, for example, should 
be understood as not just a set.^of tools, but a sequence of strategic 
functions that must be interrelated ani internalized. 28 Human services \ 
administrators must similarly see their work as beyond a set of techniques 
but as a way of dealing with problems/ Once the concept of process in 
the administrative task is accepted, the obvrous ntxt step is to build 
this process into networking efforts with administrators in other 
jurisdictions* . ' 

Technology transfer must also become an important component of networking* 
Technology transfer has been defined as *-the process whereby technical 
information originating in one institutional setting is adapted for use 
in another institutional setting,'*29 Technology transfer has not been 
adequately assessed in terms of its potential and applicability. .Perhaps 
'^reinventing the wheel** is not all that bad after all, ' Although trans- 
ferring technologies is not ordinarily thought of in an uncertain 
technology field such as human services ^ increased complexity and the 
pace of change has brought on the need for people to meet and exchange 
ideas in considerable detail. These activities go well beyond the | 
traditional '*show and tell," Normally the conference trainip^Tb^at is 
only the first step in technology transfer. It raises the jfonsc iousness 
for new techniques. The n^Kt steps include full=scaled demonstration and 
then transfer to the re.i:eiving agency* Systematic technology, transfer 
as networking will be increasingly important -as public admipistrators •/ 
become more comfortable with other peer learning situations, and find 
the need for more detailed exposure and instrumental understanding* There 
clearly is a need to develop an interorganl sat ionaT process, or '*de livery 
system,'-*^0 fgr techniques in managing human sprvices*. 
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Notes ' I 

1, It appears that the meaning of a general purpose government goes beyond 
the . commonly accepted definition as one with muitiple and varied fuhct ions p i ' 
Some have argued that the government must also have a cent'rarized administra-^ 
tive structufd and a functioning legislative body* Still others have suggOHted 
that general purpose govei^nments must not only follow state and national 
governments in separated branches, but must also possess a coordinated policy- 
making structui'e based on this division* This paper follows the latter 
argument J thus, moving beyond the notion of muitiple function local government 
units deliverihg discrete and independent ^services to specific populations, 
towards the notion of general purpose government ras^^a mechanism that acts as 
*a mean's of hierarchical coordination of pol ic^j^rocesses which grow out of the 
inefficiencies^ conflict and confusion of mult i^funct ional service arrangements. 
Sec ffudson L» James ^ "The Ideal of General Purpose Governments Reexamined^'* in 
Peter Homenuck and Harvey K. Newnian (eds,), Selected P ap e rs f rom t he 1979 An n u a 1 
Meeting of th e Cou ncil of University Institute s for Urban Affairs (Atlanta, GA,: 
College of Urban Life^ Georgia State UnlversityV 1980V pp", 243-48).. 

2* Alfred J* Kahn and Sheila B* Kammerman, Social Services in International 



Perspective; The Em erg one e of the Sixth System x (Washingtonj, D.C*: U.S* 
Government Printing Office, 1977), p# 1* 

3, Herbert Kaufman, "Emerging Conflicts in the Doctrines of Public Administra= 
tion," Americ^in Political Science Review 50 fDecember, 1956)^ p, 1057, 



James Q* IVilson, 'The Bureaucracy Problem/' The Public Interest 6, (Winter, 
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5. It is estimated that over 1100 federal domestic programs are available to 
state and locai governments as well as other tlgenclcs. In add it ion , = dozens 

0 1= s t a t e a id progT am s go to 1 oc it 1 gov er nnie n t s , N ea r 1 y ha If of t he s e could be 
classified as human services programs ^ As expenditures are transferred from 
na t i o na I t o s t a t e to c a 1 gov e rnmcn t s about hn 1 f o f t heni are f o r huma n 
services. See De.il S* Wright / UiuieT stand ing Tnt er governm cnta_l_ Uelat ionj^ 
(North Scituate, Mass;: Duxbury, 1978)7 f^lu 2, ' / ^ 

6. U.S. DciviVtment of Health, Hduc Jt inn , and Welfare, Region X, 1 jj:s _ tji^ij 
*lUnd: IIHW Xat ional Manaeement PlanniiiH StuJv fScattlu, Wnsh.: linv;; 1976). 
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CASE STUDY 



Wlthput question, those responsible for the * funding and delivqry of 
human services must becbme more skillful * Resources have ncvjbr been abundant : 
however^ the future promises' even greater scarcity, those of us who consider 
ourselves professionals in the field of human sei^vice must learn to join 
hands^ Overcome turf battles and stpp claiming that someone else or some other : 
jurLsdiction has the responsibility^ - \ . ... / 

. ■ ' . / ' ' V-'.- . ' ' H-:..; ■ ^ ■ ■ 

Several years ago^ Seattle was engaged in a classic example of turfdom 
and **buck passing.*' Seattle's population was o;i the decline. Further, its 
once balanced central city community was reeling from pronounced ^^whito 
flight,*' Suburban flight was seriously eroding the city *s tax base,^ Moreover,, 
^^it became abi^ndantly clear^ the desire to flee the city was being' caused by 
increased neighborhood crime, i^hich was being perpetuated by youth,' Nonethe- 
less, in /the face of these realities, certain city counci Ipersons were resisting 
any attempt to mount a city-operated juvenile offender program. Their reasons 
were familiar: ^-Juvenile crime is the mandated responsibility of fhe county. 
After all^. they run the juvenile court and the county detention center. 
Additionally, tliestate has a responsibility inasmuch as they fund the institu- 
tions for juvenile offenders. Lastly, the city dbesn't have a 'Sufficient 
revenue base to fund a juvenile offond^^program.*' Fortunate!^, wiser 'hda'ds:;? 
prevailed. Now the City of Soattle has a full-fledged juvenife offender pro- 
gram J^^int ly 'funded by the state^ county and city. 

So that ;you might understand the geographic context of my remaining 
comments, let me; describe the City of Seattle and its relationship to the 
Count/ of King in which it is housed. Seattle is a City of approximately 
500^000 people; its home County of King has a population of approxim^it ely 1.2 ■ 
million. Seatt le/F.verett , which encompasse.^ the counti es of King and Snohomish, 
is the standard metropolitan service area .with a population in exces.? of K5 
mill Ion. 

r Several years ago, when the system of ni^a^ agenc i cs was being constructed 
throughout the country, the City of Seattle, because of its pioneer leadership 
in the field of aging, received the designa^tion as the area Agency on Aging, 
The uniqueness of this can best be realized when one 'notes there are 600 area 
:agencieSHon aging nat ional ly and only 17 cities have the designationp . Seattle's' 
designation is additionally^ unusual In that tht-nity Serves as the agency An 
aging for all of King County. The Seattle area agency on agjng is recogniEed , 
as one of the best in the nation. This reputntion would not bo possible if it 
were not for a most unique aspect of the area agency. Though administered by 
the City, the Divisidn on Aging ^is a partnership between the City, the County 
and The United Way. / , ^ . " , 1' 

The three sponsors, as t,hey are called, signed an interlocal iigreun^nt : 
cnllfTig for their joint participation in all matters of policy and selection- 
of the area agency Director. As is typical for all droa agencies, there is an 
Advisory Planning Council, one third of which is appointed by cacb sponsor, 
tiach. sponsor assumes special funding responsibilities, and the problems. con = 
fronting both urban and rural elderly receive equal attention. 
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V ^..The experience of the partnership around the^ area Agency on Aging gave 
rise to, an attempt to collectively address another real need. There are in 
excess of^^2,000 agencies in the County of King that deliver^ sbme Mnd of ' ^ ' 
human service. For years, ' It was well understood^by all that^an>^cme needing ' 
help had no way of discerriing where to call or how to access the systom/ For 
years, many meetings were held by myriad*providers |jiTid major funders^ all- of 
which concluded a centralized, computerized information and referral system' - 
was a must* Sadly, every meeting also conclucled that^ the expense of such aa 
effort ka% protebly prohibitive, and nOv one Was willitig to tiike it on. Many 
■ altcrnat ive Temedies were attempted; and with the showing of inadequacy result- 
ing froiti^ each attempt, providers fund funders finally came to the conclusion 
there was r^o _way to avoid 'cpmputbriEang'^'the ■rnformat ion a Referral System,' 
Under thcr^lcaclership of a United Wky volunteer Committee^'' which I had the 
pleasure to chair, a partnership funding proposal was advanced and realised,^ 
.Later this year^ the Cpunty of King will haV^ fully operational a computerized 
ComiTTunity; Informat ion Line wherein al K informat ion is centrally stored and can^ 
he acccsscid by use of a cathode ray tube by the operator receivihg the infoiTna--' 
tion ca ru There is a single, toll-free number countywide, which is so ; 
adequately prompted that it has become as familiar as "911.'' The funding for 
the Information Line is farticipated in by then HIiW, State of Washington/ 
County of King, the City of Seattle, The' United V/ay and a private* foundation. 
Agai^, a sponsors approach was taken wherein all the participants, with the 
exception of the foundat ion, agreed to furnish staff "to participate on a ' 
planning and oversight task force, Primary responsibi lity of the-tasi;. force ■ 
wns not onlV to guide .the deyelopment of=the system but to insure its 
responsiveness to the various members* of the funding partnership. The success 
of this effort encouraged the realization of a Human Resources Coalition, 
which I especially want to discuss with you today, i - " ' /'. 

, - / 
The human service and welfare agency, of the State of Washington is entitled 
tiie Department of Social and Health Services. DSHS, as we commonly refer to - 
it, IS broken up into several regions arountl the state. Region IV, in which'\ 
Seattle is housed, is the same geographic size as the County^of King, An - ^ ^ 
enlightened administrator named Ralph Dunbar saw. ^^^ly on the need for the 
sta:te, county, city and United Way to ^come together. Consequently, for some' 
time, he iios.ted infoCTal, period i c .meet ings in his office^for the primary purpose 
nf exchannintr i nformat ion and ask ing^' quest ions of one another, Hventually, :^ 
tht^ liostin*^ of the meetings began to rotate, " One month nt DSliS, the next 
monrir at the City, etc, Fiuoyed by our succoss at jointly funding Information' 
ahd Referral,. I chose to take advantage of my opportunity to liost this meeting 
on heha 1 f nf 'the CMty to invite representatives from then HliW and the Community 
Ser\ fees Adm i n i st rat itjn , At that meetlnn, my special assistant, Connie Fletcher, 
nre^^onted a pr^oposa U that f!nv;,^CSA, the State of ' Wash i ngton , Hie United Way, 
the Ccninry of Kini; and the CMty of Seattle form a llLmian Resources CoaT^i t ionf , 
liirrhor, tha f each ent i ty, ' through its applicable chief oxecyt ive oi^f d'cei^iMie 
williii^T to sign^ an airreement t.hnt wquld define tlie intent of the Coa 1 i t i otuand 
i: ^ ruMnlu'r^sh i p , it was then agreed to further strengthen the signinj^ o[- th.e . 
a^i reeirei- v; en 1 I.inq a press conference to observe^ the s ign i ntj .<yid to ask 
• ai vs''' i (Ml;. reVardiiH; the intej;]?;,^ A day-long retreat' was a r rangctl '\vherc the 
aiini i n i St r-aiors of r Iw six oi'rani ::nt'inns caTlie together to haninicr out t he _ fo rina 1 .. 
a.r' ".Tien; an.l riiV iIcki 1 anu u(\ieetives of t h.e ( ion I i t i oa . 
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The /agreement whs signed by^ the Regional Administrators of HEW, CSAj and 
the State of Washington DS[IS; The President of The l^ited V/ay; the County 
= Rxecutive for King Cdunty and the Mayq^ of^the City If Seattle^ The purposes 
of the Coalition, are as fDllows< ^ ' , . . \ ^ . 

• - Improve the abi'^^y to pMvide services to people in need, 

• '-Reduce th% administrative burden on agencies through simplification 
• of f brms^ and prqcedures , - ■ '\ - ' 

m rdentify yurrent problems and needs of people and improve service , 
delivery coordination* ^ ^ : 

% I --;. ^ ■ - ' ^ /^-^^ ■ .^/'^ . 

Ant^ipaf e . the human service needs of people in the future and " 
establish planning, processes which will assure their satisfactory 
provision. 

• Provide policy makers with ^better informat ion on^ what services are 
being provided^ to whom and at what cost. ^ ^ ^ 

• Find ways to make services more efficient through reduction in 
duplicative efforts, and 

• Enhance the abi 1 ity 'to make sou^d alloc£^ion decisions through 
monrtoring and' evaluation. \ * 

In addit.ion to defining the purposes of the Coalition, it was^ decided 
that strict gui4elinos had to be placed on who would be the representatives 
from each organization and iyhat percentage of attendance is required, Each 
organT^at ion decided %o appoint two representatives; , they are as follows: 

• The DirectQr of the City Department of Human Resources 
m City Office of Policy and Fvaluation Human Service Planning Director 

• County Director of Budget and Program Development / 

• United Way Planning and Allocations Director c\ ' ■ ' 

• County Manager o^ Human Services , ' . . . ■ 
^.m United Way Planning Director . ' = 

• CRA Regional Director. ^ ' • , _ 
m CSA Washington State Liaison 

• [ins Direct!. , Office of Intergovernmental and Congressionar Affairs 

• HIIS Director, Of f ice of Human Development Services • ^ \ 
m DSHS Region IV Director, and ' . ^ , . ■ 

• DSHS Region IV Planning Director / = . . 



■ ' Monthly meetings were established wrth the convenor rotating among the. 
members every six months, ,The convenor is responsible ^or notifying members, 
of . the meetings, setting agendas , recording the proceedings and handling" 
correspondence for the Coalition, The Coalition has. no paid stnf f; . aMi' staff 
^assistance is provided on a shared basis by the members, . . - 

'^^ Thd' Tfiimbers^dete^*iTiiried th'at^^>ta^s^*f qrces, of air ad=hoc nature^ made up of ' 
staff people from eacji of the member orgariizations, v/ould provide the best 
method of. operation, ir^was agreed that the responsibility for convening a 
task force would be carried out by a Coalition member; hoWeyer, the task 
force would include all/of the agencies identified as expert in the area to 
be addressed^ For example, the Transportat ion /Task Force includes represetita-, 
tion from the METRO Transit District , the Puget Sound. Council of Governments, 
the UrMn Mass. Transit Administration and th^ Washington State Department 

of Transportation as well as representat Lves from each of , the Coal it ioa 
drganiz(ft ions, with one of their .members, act i ng as host or convenor. 
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The. philosophy tiiat must be embraced in forming such a Coalition should ■ 
include these important ingredients: ' ^ . 

1. It should bring together all of the major funders in a defined geographic 
area at the decision-making' level. Therefore, the actual participants may 
vary* from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. For example, the City of New 

, Orleans, in attempting to establish their partnership based on the Seattle 
modfel, inc luded .as a. Coal it ion member Catholic (Clarities because of their 
funding role, ... . ' . ' ' ^ ' 

2 . It should hold constant the size o^ t!ie main coalition body, i^esisting all 
^ attempts to expand in order to. incUide more and more players. 

3. ''Bottoms Up'' planning-by using an approach .similar to the task force 
effort described earlier wherein those with special expertise and 
interest iii the problem come together to define the issues and'make 
the recommendat ions ' to/the Coal it ion--shouIcl take place,' 

4. An agreement to work together- must be reached and formalised. Such an 
agreement must define who the representatives are from ^erfch participant, 
^the rules on substitution'--if alloW€d--and the requirements^ for ^ 
attendance; for example, 75% of the meetingSj 70%, etc. 

5. Decisions reached by the Coalition should be unanimous^ We have found 
that the integrity of decisions made and„ enthusiastic support for those, 
decisions is best assured through complete agreement. The value of 
keeping the Coalition together in every case outweighs the value of any 
decisidn'to whfch one of the members seriously disagrees. Our experience 
has been that a compromise is always possible--or is usually possible'^=* 
and when it Is not, the reasons are generally sufficient erjough to rnak#^ 

, the decision ill advised. 

6. Quick success is an important reinforcement necessary in the early forma- 
■ tion of a Coalition. When coming together, the Coalition should Inok, for 

those prpjects in which success- can be achiovcd. Such successes: bring 
the Coalitibn closer together, firm up the commitments and give notice to 
the community at large of the sincority of t-hc undertaking. 
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The Human Resources Coalition off Seattle and. King "County has .been / 
opi^-at ional for one year. In questioning the participants in the various 
tas:k forces as ,t0; /their view of th# CoaUt ion, - such as , , "What ^'d*f f erence 
has the Coalit ton' riylly made? Wt^ild the developments we -vo seen have 
^ happened anywiy' without' the Coalftion?'*, I^ve received these replies: 

■ ' \ ^. ' ' ' ■ .• . ■ ' - ' ' . ■ 

• the deciSion-making processes in our organizat Ions hava definitely ' 
opened up* The regional Department of^cial and i'ealth Serviaes 
budget ^process , is perhiips the most ^tr,|:Wng ; example* Represgmtat ives 
of the City, County and United Way were involved not- only«^in 
planning, for the budget development process; biit they alw served 
'•■ .on program pommittees arid the task force making the fihal recomni^enda- 

tions' to the State, . ^ 

- ' . ' . ^ ^ --'y 

In transportation for t^ elderly and. ha'ndi capped, the -'bottlenecks to 
' , , progress hav,e;:boen identified. Without the joint 'involvement of 

•Ciity," County, United Way and the Feds,_ ii'A doubtful, that the MCTRO 
Transit District would have been forced tp seriously examine their ^ ; 
comAitment tb t ransportation for the physical ly limitech ^wHi^le the' 
task force has not yet achie'v-cd Mhat it intended , sthe Co^ilition has 
provided an arena ^ri) which serious 'issues such as this, can be 
discussed. Political actiqn is now required. The Coalition can use 
/ ' the joint influence of. its member, organizat ions to create the' . - 
necessary policy changes. 

^ % ^ " - ■ ^ 

The Coalition is being leaked to as a velj^icle fop intfcrorgan izat ional 
planningV When issues such as- the Indo-Chinese inf Lux and the energy 
crisis hci^e arisen, a comin itment was made to address' tlicm jointU^ 

_ , - [ 



rather than in a fragmented fas;hion. ^ ' 

Progress in the mental health area has been most markedV 'VhQ needs - 
assessment and program plans done to address, the housing needs of the 
mentally ill have been adopted hvi-the State Division of Mental Health, 
Coalition planning efforts, as a result, will have a statd-wide impact 
on the problem. ^Staff fof the County Mental Health Board , claim thut 
the Coalition forced the County ^to **do som^eth i ng bigger than we would 
'have done ordinarily'.'* Had t he , Count y tr^led to tackle sometli i ng t lii s 
big on their own » they fear that it would have died nut under the 
press Dl dny=tf)-dfiy husinc^ss. L<3n» = raiM^e issues would have been 
i t^fif ' i^f^':' , , '- ' '■ - ^ 

1 riniil}^; rhv Coal, itlun iiMs ^manaL^ed nviiTitain t iic^ liiUM'est and-^ coti- 

sistent i iivt > I vcnu'nt ui its members over the past yc:iV . Wgrc itvnnt . 

sut'/y^as a viable d r^^an i :wi t i oj] It is doubt fu I . t ha t ' t hr^ partnL-rs wtMib.' 

hiiv-.:^^ ca 'Ht r ! bur ri. much va 1 iia i > 1 staff I hrv: ^ ' 
... ' ' ^ . ' • . 

, l\ii.^a a'^.tiic p.Jt.LUit iaj 'of' t i'o Cr^i I i i i (mi V ■ fi^causc^ tht' CoalitUHi is m:\dc Uj^ 
,cn'\r \ t ■ i,ndcM;en'U.-n: V»raa a i a t i rui . ■ , '\l c aruinr --by ■ i% su 1 i' =- -^aa ir! a t e chaiu;C*r. 
"ii'.' '^f^viai .^r.r\']c:- dw!ivf"-ry -.y sr.o;r . If cai:, howc'\^;a% . iai 1 1 Ulmh; i' th*'- 
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1. It cai^make conges in ^gj^^y j'ffiM^ qMlition rneniber organization does ^ 
business . Planning processes uBaSj Both in terms of who is to be 
i' inviblvedj and methods used to gather information; reporting forms 

■ required; the development of criteria used in reviewing the funding 
" applications from agencies, can be implemented in a consistent manner. 

2 , "Eaah can recommend ' to. its own body positions and. policies adopted by .* 
the Co.a 1 it ion . 

3, = The Coalition can advocate for state and federal legislation deemed to 
be beneficial to the peQple of Seattle-King County, . . ^ ^ 

In sum, the Coalition can serve as a unified voice to speak to the 
problems af feet ing people in need in/our areaw While no one in Seattle-King 
County is welcoming the current budget crisis in human services^ it^has helped 
us to band together— -to tighten up our response to the social needs of our 
community . 

We are not throwing in the towel in Seattle and King County. Rather, we 
are using this opportunity to coaresce and become more skillful at .what we 
do. We insist, a partnership approach is the only sensible pursuit for 
human service professionals. 
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- . . ' CASE STUDY 

INTRODUCTION ; 

The approach to unification Of social services currently being imple- 
mented in Utah differs from many other efforts at prompting service integra- 
tion because of ' its emphasis upon a developmental planning process rather ^ 
than a detailed blluepr^int of the organizational structure* It is our experi-- 
ence that the best way to plan and implement unified systems is by mandating 
a developmental process rather than an ultimate product. Moreover, it is our 
judgment that a process based upon "top-down initiative'' and **bottom-up 
planning'* is the most appropriate way to proceed. ^ 

The Utah approach to planning and implementation of unified systems has 
been developed and refined through nearly a decade of experience with local . 
unification efforts* Our experience strongly underscores the conclusion that 
even the process of unification must be tailored jo political and other 
realities that differ between statess 

The basic elements" of the Utah's unification strategy are outlined and 
explained in the following pages. The text of this paper includes an explana- 
tion of the (1) Human Service Structure In Utah; (2) The Six Concepts Underlying 
the Utah Unification Strategyi (3) Centralized and Decentralized Authority; 
(4) Planning and Implementing Unified Social Service Systems with Local 
Involvement; (5) State .and Local Government; (6] Geographic Community; (7) 
Public and Private Agencies; (8) Network and Independent Agencies; (9) 
Specialist and General ist Skills; and (10) Reallocation and Expansion Changes. 

" * 

THE HUKlAN SERVICE STRUCTURE^ 

The Utah Department of Social Services is a state-administered umbrella 
agency including a large range of services. Some services are delivered by 
state employees through the Division of Family Services, Corrections, and 
the Office of Assistance Payments* Other services are funded through contracts 
with local governments by the Division of Mental Health, Alcoholism and Drugs, 
and Aging, and are generally administered by local governments* 

Since the establ ishment of the Utah Department of Social Services by the' 
legislature in 1967, the Department has had a mandate **to consolidate and 
coordinate social services," Several Utah studies have recommended sweeping 
modifications in the delivery system to better achieve consolidation and coor- 
dination of services, . ^ 

A series of federally-funded demonstratipn proi4cts beginning in 1971 has, 
attempted to implement limited aspects of these overall recommendations. One 
such demonstration project is the District V Human ServicG Center Services 
Thtegration project from 1972 to the present, " ' 
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Tt^, District V Hipan Service ■Geriter has hmn a successful denipnst^rat ion 
of. an integrated hiunan service delivery system in a, rUral area of the state, 
Because of this District V experiment and in response to legislative and 
gubernatorial direction, the Utah Department of Social Services is .pursuing 
unification as its basic approach to servicie delivery throughout the state. 
The unification effort has been- brQadly conceived in Utah, operating at thro'e^ 
levels: : (1) at a policy development or planning, level, [2) at a service 
delivery^pr pathway level, and (3) in an organizational structure level. 

THE SIX CONdEPTS UNDERLYING THE UTAH UNIFICATION STRATEGY 

' ; The Utah Department of Social Services has adopted a strategy which is 
based upoi^ix broad unification concepts: 

Co-location; 

Single pgint administration; . . ^ . . 

Common support systems; . ^ 

Comprehensive human service planning and^ unified budgets; 

Shared governance with'an em.phasis on maximising local input and 
direction; and 

Social service delivery in a locariy-based system, including-- 

-^a def ined .cl ient pathway 

--^case management function 

-=functiona Uzat ion of service components 

Co-Location of Services 

As is implied by the name, this concept involves moving all service pro- 
viders in a unified system into a single building, Prior to unification of 
services^ it would not he unusual to find social service agencies located in 
separate sites throughout a community^ thereby causing problems for any clients 
who would wish to receive services from two or more of them and impeding 
efforts of the staff of the agencies to engage in coordinated cas6 planning, 
caso conferences and so forth. In one of Utatils rural districts, nine human 
service agencies were located in eight different buildings in the community. 

Co-location of all services in a unified system is thus a major goal in 
unification/ It is expected to provide such benefits as: 

f # Improved cl lent access to services; , , ' ^ 

• [.owered administrative costs through sharing of support costs; and 

• Improved serv ice. deli very and qunlity.of sorvlce because of increased 
opportunity for consultat ion and joint case planning among staff of 
different agencies. 
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Secause of the oWtous benef itsv Utahvoff Icials have encouraged Collocation 
q\ other agencies in its unified facilities even when these agencies do not 
wish to' proceed With any further unification initiatives. Thus,' for exampLie, 
such services as Job Service (EmplO>Tiient Service) and certain health programs 
can be found in ,th& same buildings as Utah^unified systems. Locating the 
social service programs in one building has resulted in cost , savings through 
yarious methods such as negotiation of long-term leases andaequisition of 
state-owhed buildings, . ^ ■ 

Single pQi_nt Administrat ion in the Service Delivery Area ' ' 

While co-rocation can bring about many benefits, the mere presence of staff 
of two agencies in the same \bu i Id ing does not orovide a clean mechanism to pro- 
mote coordination, or to resolve disputes among these staff members should they, 
nri^e. Single point administration means that a single individual has direct 
line authority over all staff . in the unified system. Although staff in a 
district may receive technical advice from a number . of program specialists at 
the state level^^ a district cannot be said to have single point authority unless 
it Js the district director and not officials in the state capital who have 
major authority .over personnel matters^ assignments, and all other day-to-day 
activities within the unified agencies. Items such as budgets program compliance 
and .Htaff assignments are the responsibility of the district director , It 
"should be made clear, however^ that while district directors have been given 
this kind of authority they have also been held responsible for performance and 
out com OS in the unified system. 

Common Sup port Systems 

Logic would suggest that if three agencies had existed separately and were 
now unified, it might bo possible to save money .through the use of. only one 
receptionist instead of three, one xerox machine instead of three, a simpier 
telephone system, fewer cars in a motor poolj and so forth. This unification 
concept calls for planning and administering unified systems in the manner that, 
is most likely to result in a sliaring of support costs. Initial results have 
demonstrated an increase in efficiency^ as meas 1 y a lessening of the 
ratio of support costs to total program costs. his in turn has provided 
additional funds for service delivery at no addiLional cost to state or local 
taxpayors, ^ . * - ' 

This concept is closely related to the co-^lftcation concept. But it goes 

beyond it by allowing a single point administrator the ability to use support 

personnel and equipment in a-much.more flexible fashion than would be possible 
with strictly independent service delivery agencies, 

. ^ I ... . ' • . 
CQmpre hxmsivo Human Services Planning and IMified Budget s^ 

* ■ ^ . " ^- . - ■ 

In the unified system, each district is developing a comprehensive planning 
and budgeting approach. Assessment of needs for the district takes place in a 
sirigle comprehensive planning effort ^involving local planners, service providers, 
and elected officials who have the authority to develop programs and allocate 
resources, liach unified district has developed such a planning network. 
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Formerly, a number of categorical programs hired separate, ^planners»= in 
each district to assess needs fot that specific program. * Each categorical 
program had its outi citiEen board structLire/ Under' 'unificatio^^ this prac- 
^tice has changed. Most unified districts have'moved toward single human! 
^^services bqard for the resource allocation^process while continuing to have , 
advocacy and program advisory boards in many different categorical areas,' 
One planner funded by. Title is hired in each district to assess local 
needs across -programs, resulting in reduced planning costs and a coordinated 
plan basfed on district needs and resources,. This comprehensive planning has 
helgad make the decisions on allocation of funds' between program^s somewhat 
more rat ional . • * - . \ . . • > 

The development of a comprehensive plan has helped local elected offi-^ 
make decisions based more upon documented needs and resourceSj where 
#rm&Hy these decisions were based largely on the strength of lobbying 
terest groups, _ , , . _ / . 

Shared Governa nce of the Local Social ^rvice System Between Local 'Of ficials 
and the Departnient of Social ""Services with an tmphasis on Maximizing Local 
Input and Direction' " / ' ^ - - - - - 




Current laws governing social service delivery dictate that locals state 
and federal government staff will be involved in/different kinds of social 
service planning and monitoring,^ This unification concept calls for maximi- 
zing uhe role of local elected officials in the planning and monitoring of 
human sei^vice programs, consistent wit hiri the , limits imposed by federal and 
state lawj and the limited resources and broad responsibilities of local 
elected officials. An important provision in a unified service district is 
to maximize the involvement of local officials. This mandate for local 
involvement has promoted increased political acceptabili^ty of the unified 
human service del ivery system, . ^ = 

Social Service Delivery in a Locally Based System which Includes a Defined 
Client Pathwa y, Case Management^ and Functionaliz ation of Servi ce Com ponents 

Based upon the experience of previous research and demonstration activi- 
ties in Utah and elsewhere. Department of Social Services staff have become 
convinced that the best way to organize service deliveTy at ''the local level 
generally involves a structure that incorporates in some manner the following 
throe olcments: 

Client pathway--a single entry point into the system, followed by a^ 
predetermined sequence of staff members and procedures through which 
• all clients pass, depending upon their needs; 

• Case management funct ions-=^the designation of a staff member as a 
scrvicG conrdinafor with the rospons ibi iity of determining client^ 
needs for service, referring the client to the appropriate service 
staff within the unified system^ and monitoring the progress of the 
client through the system; and 

• f'unc t lona 1 i z/it i on of service component s=-the organization of subunits 
based upon the funct ions . carried out by staff members ratiier than 
their former categorical specialties, . * . 



The Utah unification strategy does not impdsi^ a single organizational model v . 
through which these three elements must be implemented. But it.doeis requii'e '' 
either that thesis^ thr^ee^' elements , be included^ or tjiat plans be developed for 
thjiir inclusion at th^ earliest feasible moment , * ' . . / 

CEOTRALIZED AND DECENTRALIZED AUtHOR ^ 

' ■ ' The Utah Department of Social^ Services ^as a .continuum of central ized and 
decentraltzed authority* Generally^ the polity-setting functions and the 
administration of service programs are centralized at the' state level and the 
delivery of the service programs decentralized to the local leveK Utah i,^ 
unique in seryice delivery in that Ipcal governnients-;as well as decentralised 
state units deliver services in both urban and rural areas. 

In the unification effort Utah has focused on decehtralizing those program 
tasks to the local district areas which require specific knowledge of district 
operation. These program tasks which are being decentralised include: program 
administration, seryice area plans, budget preparation, budget expenditures, and 
new program initiatives* The program tasks that are being centralized are those 
mainly concerned with pblicy and regulatlorts and include program poricy^ state- 
wide plans, budget approval, program monitoring arid technical assistance, 

Utah is rapidly moving to the posture of centralizing the authority and 
responsibility to determine policy, and decentralizihg the authority and 
responsibility of deciding how to carry out the policy, State^level ^technical 
ass I stanGeand monitoring activit ies help ensure that the policy is ctfTried out 
in the local district levels. 

In impldmenting its unificat ion effort , Utah is using a "bottom^up'' 
approach-^start ing at th& lo^cal level and tailoring the delivery system to 
meet the local area needs. 

Different service delivery patterns are needed because of the contrast of 
areas of sparce population and vast geographic distances on one hand, and 
densely populated areas within small geographic regions on the other* The total 
population . of the state is 1,271,000 with 70 percent of that popuTation residing 
in the Wasatch Front, an area tliat comprises five percent of the state land. 
Population growth bgtween 1970-77. was almost twice the national average (2*6 
percent per year) which places Utah as the seventh fastest=growing state in the 
United States. All of this compounds the problem of meeting th^ varied social 
service needs of Utah's citizens'; ' 

One specific example of Utah's attempts to decentralize auttT^rity which 
was previously centralized involves the budget responsibility, Utah is 
implementing a local emphasis on planning for budget needs, negotiating for 
the Budget, administering programs within a budget, and remaining in compliance 
with policy. The state*H role is to^ review and fix budgets, pass through funds, ^ 
provide technical assistance, and monitor programs for compliance issues , 
Authority and responsibi 1 ity have been connected at the delivery level by 
decentralizing administrative duties and approved budgets to the director of 
each operating system. The operating system bDcomes responsible for audit 
exceptions, for suits, for damage to equipment under their: care, etc. Any 
financial Idsses are made up from their budgets. 
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PLANNiNG AND IMPLEMEhrTING/UNIFlED SOCIAL SERVICE S^StEMS^'WiTH LOCAL INVOLVEMENT 

= ..."' • • • ■ , ' ■ ■. ' ■ i ' ' . V 

Developing a local area social service system requires involvement from , 
local elected officials^ ser staffs and local^cit izens. This 

local level team needs td move through a sequence of five phases: - ' 

Initiative phase; ' - , : 

- ■• . ^ ■ ■ . ■ ' ^ .u ■ ■ ' ■ / 

• Planning and discussion phase; 

' • Final deGision--niaking phase; , 

• . Implementation phase; arid ^ ' ' ^ . 
•'Evaluation and modification phase. 

The Initi ation Phase . ' - ^ " 

It has been pur experience that no state agency wishing to promote unifi- 
cation can afford to sit back and wait for local sei^vice deliverers or local 
officials to recognize the need for unification and begin planning without any 
outside encouragement. 

, The passage pf tHe Title XX Amendment to the Social Security Act in 
January 197S provided both the opportunity and funding flexibility for the 
process of^ unification in rural districts to begin/ Thi^ was initiated by 
assignment of a State Department if Social Services employee as district 
.coordinator in each geographical lyXdefined social service district. These 
district coordinators were responsible for supporting local officials in 
developing and implementing plans to spend the 20 percent of^Title XX social 
services funding that Utah had allocated to localities. The Title X^< monies^ 
provided a much" needed method, to allocate funds^ across categoricaL lines. 
District coordinators were also expected to meet with local service providers 
and elected officials in order to assess the extent to which unification would 
be desirable, They were also to begin promoting discussions about the way in 
which a unified system might te structured' if it were implemented, and the most 
appropriate procedures to plan implementation of unification in the district. 
In essence, the district coordinators have had the responsibility to determine 
the benefits that might accrue from unification and to work with local elected 
officials and service providers to develop a structure under which planning in 
such a 'syptem could take place. ' 

In order to ensure that local elected officials play a key role in the 
design of unified systems in their jurisdictions, the Utah Department of Social 
Services has requested that a letter from county commissioners or officials of 
Assucxations of Governments be drafted requesting' state involvement in the 
uriification process. These letters have, in general , -set forth the elected 
officials' support for the unification process as well as the conditions under 
which they are willing to go forward. These conditions have included such 
requirements as the rofe of the cotinty commisslbners in the eventual selectio"^' 
of a district director for the un if led d i str let , involvement of local officials 
in the planning and contracting process^ and provision of periodic progress 
reports to the elected officials, . ' ' ^ ' ' -•- ' 
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The Planning and. Discussibn Phase ^ 



.Following receipt of a formal" request from local elected officials, plan- - 
ning for the unified district can proceed in earnest , ' ^ - . 

^ ' In. keeping with its principle of ^ ^'top-down initiative" and "bottom-up 
planning,'! the Utah Department of Social Services has not mandated a planning 
process, or a list of individuals who must /be involved in the planning. However, 

V since the^Utah Association of Governments have general ly included Human ,.Serv ices 
Counc^lls fhat are comprised of elected officials, service providers^ and 
consumers, these, groups have been invariably involved in central roles, 

. tn general, those developing, unified syfstems have set ou^/ to meet,,the . 

perceived needs 'of three major constituencies: social service agencies, ^ 
citizens and consumers of services, and local elected officials. The need to 
satisfy all three const ituencies was made' explicit in the planning document 
ofi one of Utah's rural districts: / , / . 

''At the '^conclusion of the data gathering, the Task Force will 
be in a position to design a preliminaiy plan for co-^location and 
integration of social services, \ ^ 

..Vlt^wi^l combine the Task Force's assessment of the needs of local 
. citUens and consumers, social service providers, and local goyernment. 
The preliminary plan should then be tested against the needs and wishes 
of these groups," ^ ' ; . 

- • ' = ' '■ . ' ' ' ■ ^ ' . 

Among the items that receive carefui attention at this stage are: 

• The scope of the unified system--what services should be included 
arfd which ones (at least initially) left out; 

• "The existence of facilities in which a unified system could he ^ 

co-located; and 

=• The proposed relationships that will emerge among the agencies 
that will become- unified , 

Appendix to this booklet contains an example^ of a general planning docu- 
mentthat was adopted for one unified district in Utah, ^ 

The Final Deci sion-Makin g Phase ^ / 

^Although unification plans should be di wuloped with as broad a community * 
consensus as possible, they cannot be implemented without explicit review and. 
npproval by local government off icials, and development of contracts bet-ween 
those responsible for certain public social services and the public agency 
that runs the unified district,. 

In .rural Utah the final decision-making phase has resulted in the develop- 
ment of contracts whereby county officiais cuntract with Lhe state to duiiver 
services throughjthe unified systems that were formerly county-run. In t^ 
urban South Valley Project the state has assigned partial responsibility for 
nts Family Services programs to the county mental health agency that has 
administrative responsibility for the unified system. 
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."I^fie contracts thit are developed at the final decision-making phase 
include p|fevisions whereby the agencies that . contract .with the unified ■ . 
system have the responsibility to monitor periodically the effectiveness' 
witH filich. the unified^ system is delivering their services. These contracts 
therefore permit agencies to^ take tiieir 'services back from t hi unified sys- ' / ' 
. tems if in their judgment;: su^h actions are warranted i Tfie contricts aiso 
provide a formal mechanism to include all other elements'of the agreements \ 
that were made in earlier stages involving such issu&s as personneT,^ report- 
ing reiationships, responsibilities thM are to ^be given to the unified . * 
system and -tliose; that are <tP be retained, so forth. f a 

* The Implementation Phase ^ ■ 

— -' a • ■ 

' ■ ' ■ ■ ^ ' ■ -. - ■ ■■■ . ■ ' ' ,^ 

.With the signing of the relevant^ contracts, unified districts can begin 
^functioning, The first step in the implementation phase is the designation of 
a district social services director. In rural Utah the unified systems are 
the responsibility of the State Department of Social' Services^ arid thus the^ 
state has the final word in selection and appointment of district directors,'* 
Given the concept of shared governance, the initial selection of district 
directors involves extensive consultation with local officials. Local offi-- 



cials serve as a screening committee, making recommend^^tions about top ^ - . 
candidates to the .state. In all instances, th^state has chosen the person \ 
recomm ended by the . local screening committee^ and the process has resulted in 
selection of district director in whom both state ^and local officials have 
confidence. ' 

The selection of a district director is on^ the first step in a long 
process ot\ implementation of a unified System, The newly appointed district 
director has, the responsibility of translating the approved plans Into ; . , 
reality. This responsibility includes deveroping} the kppropriate mechanisms ^ 
for irivolvlng the ^staffs of the soon-to^be unified agencies in the development' 
and implementation of detailed operational plans. . 

During the implementation phase, a wide range of specific decisions must 
be made. These include: ; " ' ^ 

• Deciding u^on the structure of the system.; i.e,, creating functional 
service delivery units and support units, and deciding upon the 
responsibi 1 it ies of each; ^' 

• Assigning staff to units; 

• Delineating the authority of the district director and unit super= 
^ ^ visors in the system; : 

« neveloping a detailed client pathway; . - . 

* ' ,■ ■ • • 

• Training staff in their new responsibilities and reporting requirements 1 

- ^ 

• Developing ongoing relationships with state agencies; 

• Duvcioping ongbing rolationships with local officials and Hunian ^ 
Service Councils.' . ' 
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Effbrts to. promote attitudinal change among the staff of newly' unif ied , 
'districts can be, as important as efforts to develop new reporting and manage--, 
ment systems. In partieular, the staff of fopmerly independent agencies may 
Have lingering suspicions about the concept of unification, and may also feel ■ 
a loss of their »agency»'s identity* Both formal training sessions and 
indformai procedures are needed to help^translate the feelings of ''us versus 
them-* among the staff of different units into more of a feeling of "we,'* 
Probably the most important step toward staff acceptance of uni^fication is/ *, 
their inclusion in the decision-making process-^-wVen /^taf £ mfembers a > ' 

yoice in the system' design they arrf *a6l'e to acceptA change mq.re easily. 

The experience of Utahrsuggests that one cannot expect a unified 'system 
to spring into existence within days or even weeks of the selection of u" 
district director , Recognition of the fact that planning can be a slow process 
and that all problems cannot be overcome immediately is hecesiary* The 
willingness to take-^the/ time, to allow the unification prpcoss to sutceed is^ - 
key to long-term success of |he movement. ^ . 

The Evaluation and Niodi fixation Phase 

Even the best of implementat ion plans needs to be modified as conditions 
change and as the district director gets a fetter understanding of the needs 
of the unified system and the capabilities riif the unified system to m^tt 
thosf needs. The unification process developed in Utah therefore includes an 
explicit monitoring and evaluation system that enables state officials, local 
officials^ and district directors the opportunity to review per iodical ly the 
effectiveness of the unified system, and to suggest or implement appropriate 
changes, . . - 

In Utah the fol lowing ^kinds of changes have been implemented in one, or 
more districts over the course of time' 

Modifications to the client pathway; 

Inclusion of new services in the unified system; 

Wathdrawal of services from the unifiod^ systent; 

Changes in the formal relationship between the district director 
and local elected officials; 

Relocation of services as facilities for co^^location become available 
or are constructed, * 

STATE AND LOCAL GOVHRNMENT 

Utah is the only state with an umbrella state social service agency that 
shares Title XX 'funds with local gDVernments, At, the inception of Title XX 
'funding, the state legislature chose to split the funds, giving. 80 percent 
to the Department of Social Services and 20 percent to local governments. 
During this period the Office of Commun ity. Operations (OCO) was established 
Lit the department^ IcVc] to respond to a logdsUitivo mandate direction that 
20 percent af the new Title XX monies in the state be allocated through local 
plann ing' mechanisms at the discretion of local cTected officials, ^ OCO 



MitcheU/GaU'egos . , , 

established a district coordinator in each rural district and allocated - ^' 
planning monies. ■ to .each urban couhty to coordinate and faci litate this 
pranning and allocation ^process. Title XX has proven to be an . inceritlve' 
to loc^l alected officials to become inVolved In the service deiivery 
\prbceSs.( Bfcause Title XX provides flexible monies to local delivery' \ 
systems, local area involvement in needs assessment, 'planning, and budget- 
ing processes has become important , OCO has since evolved into the opera-, 
tionat arm for all unified systems. - . . c 

; r.; The. di-stinct ion between which layer of government -^-^state or local--- 
administers and provides which services is largely depmdent upon the ^ 
tradition and population of a given area and the sophistication of the local 
government , itself. Two urban counties have county departments . of socia 1 
services with^olicies, procedures, and staffing patterns wel 1 developed ^ 
Salt Lake |ounty has a full-time commissioner assigned to social services, 
TJie rural^M^eas, however, do not have the same level of sophistication as 
the urbanftreas, and in some cases have cpntracted county-run service 
programs fo the state for administration and deHvery. 

The Utah Department of Social Services is^ striving to establish 
stability in local service delivery systems through a .formalized local/ 
state partnership, with both the Jocals and the^ state having .input , into 
the forinulation of a local social servicer del ivery .system. Ideally^ the 
state administers the service programs, and the locals provide a planning and 
evaluatioli function, 

Utah's experience has been that an effort involving joint planning, 
joint budget review, joint evaluation efforts and, where possible, joint 
decisidns on allocation of resource_s proves most helpful in strengthening 
Igcal/stato relationships/ . ^ 

/ . V - ^ • -1 ; • . ^ : ' 

GEOGRAPHIC CONWUNITY AND COMMUNITY OF ^TNTEREiST \ 

Utah is divided into separate geographic districts for differing services 
Court districts differ from comprehensive mental health districts, from school 
districts, and from th^ state plaiining districts. These differences produce/ 
constraints to clear communication and effective service delivery. 

The most influential, of ^^ubstatc geographical units in Utah, however, 
arc those -nine units constituting an Association of Governments (AOQO , 

Each unit is a grouping of count ies wh ich have come together to attack 
common Concerns, The governance body for each area is local public officials 
who, among other relationships with social service, put up the local.money 
required for 'some programs to operate. By bonding together, these geographic 
units have provided many advantages to social service programs. Some of 
these advantgrges include a pool of money to buy resources that no single 
county couW afford, the potential for stronger political clout, tlie mechanism 
to require state^administered programs to be more accountable to the local 
area;, and mult jcounty planning to solve problems. 

Social service prngrams, in Utah have also oxperiencod snmo d i sadvnntagos 
froni^combining areas and resources. For example, public officials arc not 
full-time in many .areas and consequent ly cannot dovotc ^the time requirq^to- 



^dequat^y carr^'out t^he jojb. Many times the understanding, an^ AwarcTiess'; ' 
of social, sai^vice; programs are limited among the public = , 

b|f;isiAi^:,/ ^his slt'uation often results tn -a lack of support for social 
services/ Also, int ercounty j ealousies can: often threaten: the strength 
of the M-L^trict unit. > ' " =^ ^ . \ 

=; imUt4h, as elsewhere, the communities of interest are many and vaTied, 
including such groups ^as the state legislature/ local public officials, 
vested, interest groups, professional organiEat ions, and consUmers of services* 
All of these groups link directly to human services^. . Each can bo seen- as an ' 
ally or an enemy. All can bring direct pressure to bear; most cagr^ provide or ' 
take away funds and all^ in one way or another, have their own agenda to 
pursue. . 

" As a result of the unificat ion effort , area human service bbards have 
been wtablished. They have brought together a group of citizens in* e^ch 
area to tackjj human services prpblems; They review grant proposals CA-95 
process) , advTsi^ focal commissione.rs, and prioritize county funding expendi- 
tures for service^programs. The makeup of these boards vary from local areas 
but general I' y include equal representation by consumers, service providers, 

and elected officials, ^ - = - 

'-. . • - . = 

PUBUIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIHS 

^ "^"^ • . . ^ ■ • 

ist private social service agencies in Utah act as an adjiffict to public 
servicei. Most of ' the clients for the private agencies are supplied or referred 
by the public agencies. Consequently, there i^ very little competition 
betweeni private and public agencies for funding, ' 

Thnre is a great difference between the urban and rural areas of the 
state ir the availability of private agencies. Rural areas have very few 
private agencies which offer any of the social services. Rural arMS of Utah 
are solely dependent upon the state to provide for the social service needs of 
their citizens. High overhead costs and lack of publ ic support have almost 
el imlnated ^th^ private agencies in^ areas other than the heavily-populated 
urban areas . ' ^ 

NETWORK AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES . , \ 

The strategy used to develop local integrated services systems was to 
structure each system according to the needs, political climate, and desires 
= o*f the local area; consequently, each unified service delivery system In Utah ^ 
is unique. For example, in District V there are five major units within the 
integrated system: special programs,\ Intake and service management , protective 
services and ^subst itute care, public entitlements, and counseling and testing. 
In a second district, District VIIB, which has a large Indian population, 
there are also. five major units, but they diffef from those in District V. 
These units are publ ic ent it lements, protective services and substitute car^^ 
reservation services, mental health , and special prugrams. 

Whether oi not programs fit within the network seems to be determined 
more by the concerns of prog;ram people (attitudes, turF protect ion, laws^^ 
rules and regulations, and special interest groups) than, by program problems , 
or. by . consumers of services. Almost any program can mix well it' we , look. at 

■ ' ' i ' 
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fuhct'ions rather than categories and futidirig sources. Consumers are really 
after effective services an^ our experience hgis been that they are gw^rally 
unaware and are_unconcern^i^^out the structure or prograiti phil6sopH^ to; 
; which the services they reqfi^e are attached* ;^ ' 1 ' . * 

SPECIALIST and" GENERALIST^^S^^ ■ V V " ; ; - / • M ' 

Most of Utah'i .integration of services experience has been in rurad. areas 
of the state where distance, sc^nt population*, caseload ddversity, .etc.v^^have 
almost dictated a general Lstrolo, Specialty tasks' are carried out, butr^^^ '[ 
psychiatrist who prescribes medication may also assist a client to compf^t^ 
eligibility forms during an offi^ee or home visit. ^ ^ \ 

\ ■ " - - :\ . • • ^ ^ . ' 

Utah favors a afunctional use of staff , This approSch al lows staff to 
perform tasks they are trained to pqrfarm on behalf of the consumer population. 
Experience "hc^s found that it is counterproductive to restrict staff to se^ve 
categories, of people based. strict|y bn the ,fun0ing source. An example of this . 
approach is the dev«elopment of a^unseling unit rather than having a mental 
health counselor, a family service counselor, anti an alcohol and drug counselor, 

^ / ^'^ ' - ^ ■ ' ^ / ^ > 

, The functional use of staff Involves assigning work ^responsibilities 'which' 
cross ct^tegorical lines; Funct lonal 'itaff ing assignments in unified service " . 
systems provide the opportunity for staff to do what they do best. For example^ 
a psychologist funded by the Division of Alcoholism and Drugs provides test ing 
and counseling services to the commurlityy including those in the alcohol ism 
and drug probat ion program. To restrict^ staff to specif ic target groups makes 
no sense in rural areas where^ caseloads ' are^ smal 1 and spread out over large 
geographic areas. The functional approach.^has been very successful. On 
balance, the service dollar can be accbur^ed for categorically across, a system 
without having to restrict staff to seiwing categories of people, - 

RnALLOCATION AND EXPANSION CHANGES - 

Integration of human' services is an attempt to serve the total needs of * 
clients in an ef,fective and efficient way/ After a firm commitment was made 
by the Department of Social Services to pursue integration of service programs 
stateKidc, throe initiatives followed. First , a departmental position 'statement 
was issued stating the department ^ s firm commitpient to the implementation of 
unified systems in rural areas of the state, : Second, legislative atithorization ' 
was sought find abtained to allow for more flexibility in experiments in the 
urban areas oF the state, A third initiative was assigning several departmental 
employees as staff to a unification planning .proj ec^. 

With the^ conservative fiscal climate acroAsf^thc nation at this time, ■ 
innovation of any . kind is difficult to. institute. Because of these budget 
const ra int s mucii of Utah * s. organi z^tional chan^e'iias occurred through 
reallocation of resources; e,g,, temporary duty^,^ss ignment of district staff 
to the Unification Project, realignmerit of the ^4^ate planning office, etc^ The 
thrust. of the Utah unification effort has been use existing resources ^rom 
vnrious progrnms and thus oxpand the available s:frvice dollars, 'This approach 
has enabled cont inued development of the =un i f i cat ion effort, even during a 
tim#^.f severe fiscal const r'aint, ThC'Only expansion of budget has been mainly 
ccntorcd with co-location efforts, / ^ ■ 
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SU^ff^lARY ■ , : 

The 'Utah Department of Social Services does not feel that they have 
the ''final word'* on the kind of unified service delivery systein that is 
rijseded to meet .all of the ■ chal lenges of the 19S0s and beyond* Utah has, 
.however, set -in motion a developmental planning and implementation strategy 
and process that will be farsighted and flexible enough and have enough 
political support to respond to challenges as they emerge. 
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LUNCHEON ADDRESS 



-.1. * = Tlmnk you for the invitation to be here and to be a part of the first 
meeting for the building of a national Human Services'^-^:^twork. 

^ . ' 

The building of a network among human services providers, clients and 
others concerned with the availability., quality and af fordabil ity of service 
is t imely J appropriate and necessauy. 

& There is mo one here--a county commissioner, a city, state or' federal 
elected or appointeci official, an industry representat ive, a public or 
private provider of serviced a client or a public=-that is without concern 
today/ The spector of diminishing resources while faced with growing need 
threatens the provision of services necessary to address growing social 
problems , 

A Human.Servic,e network--such as the one being formed today--with its 
ability to collect and share information about new and different approaches 
to solving problems faced by all of us-*is invaiuable to limximizing available 
resources,. The problem you face in your local area may haVe been solved 
already by someone across the country. An exchange of information-inaccessible 
and available to^you==will save hourl, dollars, human resources and provide 
a cost effective solution to a pro'fclem. ^ ■ - 

' Tliere '^re two things I-d like to do- . , , , « 

Tell you first about one corporation's unique commitment to addressing 
social needs and its commitment to th^sjubl ic; private sector partner- 
ship in addressing those needs . * \ 

then make some observat ions'and suggestions abbut building that 
partnership.^ ^ 

First, sometHing about Control Data/ Our corporation was founded in 
1957 'as a small business. This computer company has grown since then to 
omploying 56,000 people worldwide J^day. The corporation has grown to be 
MORF; thnn a computer company beglnliing some years ago to recognize the needs 
of saciety--and the need to apply private sector solutions to the complex and 
massive problems facing us. Control^ Data ' s Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer, Wi II inm Norris, a founder of Control Data, has guided this 
corporation to a leadership role in the nation' with its corporate strategy 
of ''meeting society's major needs/- 

We are, midway into the fifst year of the eighties. All around us we f 
cnntinuu to. hear about life in the last two decades of this century^-and what' 
we wilLrace in the year 2000. ^ = 

^ .Hne rhrencl remains cnnHrnnt throughout nil the panel discussions, 
speeclies, presentations and written material: that is one of challenge. 
The prohlems of/soci^ety are not going to diminish. The complexity of our , 
society, the dwindling resources, the growing demands, competing interests. 
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uncertainty in foreign relationships and the growing inability of major 
public institutions to address the complete problems of society contribute 
to that challenge, ^ 

It is clear--as we have heard again today^-^that the public sector " 
cannot do it all. Recognizing that, Control Data Corporation saw that the 
application of technology-^-know-how--through its business to these social 
problems not only brought the resources of the private sector-^human, economic, 
and know^^how-^to provide solutions to these probrems but that it was also good 
business. It was carrying out^the role that business was created for- pro- 
viding the goods and services needed by society, generating profit not only 
to provide a return to the investors but enabling ^expansions and the all- 
important creation of jobs, providing for sponsored research and the develop- 
ment^ of new products and services to address new and growing needs, ^ 

What are some of these needs facing us--and where do we fit? The needs 
are many. They include the need for mo^e available and less costly domestic 
sources of energy, less costly quality health care, rebuilding blighted 
inner cities, better nutrition, a, greater supply ^of food, less costly housing 
and, importantly, providing enough jobs for purple affording them 
dignity, a sense of self=worth, and the necessary income to support them-^ 
selves and their families. ^ . . 

These and ocher problems continue to grow. Since the government alone 
has been unable to address them and to provide solutions, it is time that the 
publ ic^pri vate sector partnership becomes a customary way of doing things-- 
not sometliing unusual or a pilot project or model program but the usual, 
ordi nary way of sharing costs betvveen the public and private sec tor- -that 
governmental planning incorporate input from, the priv.^te sector in doing 
that planning, and that funding for those jointly developed plans follow. 
Whore problems are .greater than the resources of a single company, then 
conperative projects with other companies and inst itut ions--j oint venture.s- = 
should result in a pooling of resources focused toward problems. 

Control Data has vigorously pursued the strategy of addressing major 
social problems for over twelve years. Let me briefly touch on Control 
Data^H own programs addressing social needs. You will find that human 
services are central to addressing needs of society* 

In the late sixties, inner city rioting in poverty areas in Minneapolis 
led to the recognition of the problems of inner cities with the need for 
rebuilding, the creation of jobs, and the accompanying needs of education, 
training and availability o^hose Jobs, Control Data placed its first 
inner city plant in a poverty area in 1967, This has been followed by four 
nipiH' with a fifth under construction in economically depwiessed areas. These 
inner^HMty plants, have not only become as profitable as tliWmpre conventional 
o.per'M r ions , hut they have successfully addressed major social problems in 
rlujse arens'- includi ng the important problem of unomployment==through aiding 
d i /Uidvnntnged people through employment training and the opportunity to hold 

< I j O \'y , 

Accompafiy mg the need Far inner city eniplDyment was the need* to recognize 
th/it many single heads of households (many females with young chi Idren at home) 
are working in tlinse inner city facilities. The need for chifd care facilities 
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with quality, in its services was obvious. There is, today, close to that 
first inner city plant on the north side of Minneapol is, a child development 
center-^-f irst rate--with trained personnel, programs in personal management, 
social development , physical development, arts- and crafts, sciences and 
history with the offering of nutritious meals, and act ivit ies . in light, airy 
and colorful settings because Control Data recognised a need and enlisted 
the support of the community in getting th^ day Ctrre center started. 

For the many j ob-seeker.s who could not meet the time requii^ements of a 
full time job/ Control Data opened' a plant in another economically depressed 
area in early 1970 in St, Paul, designed to fill needs of part-time employees. 
ThCj^se job seekers included female heads of householdsj vocational high school 
and college students in- need of financial support and others in need to 
supplement the family income* Now, mothers of school age chi Idren .make up 
the workforce on the first shift, with high school and college students 
primarily composing the second shift. Started in an abandoned bowling alley, 
a new facility ,was constructed for this work sharing approach geared tmvard 
needs of a part time work force in 1974, ^ ' 

Basic to getting arid keeping jobs, *basic to achieving a level of 
economic sel f-suf f ic iency . ,and basic to all facts of life is education and 
training. Control Data * s= largest program is addressjng tha need for available 
accessible, less cos;tly and quality education. For seventeen year^^ the 
company has been developing its computer based education and training systein 
called PLATO, With its' TV like screen, its typewriter like keyboai^d and its 
quality material for interactive learning, PLATO is making great changes in 
lives of those utilising its system for education and training. The key to 
Us success is the INDIVLDUALIZED approach to learning, with a patient, non- 
critical terminal providing learning at the students' own speed, reinforcing 
a sense of accomplishment and self worth througlv successful learning, 

A major program In addressing human needs is recognising an increasing 
problem--that of unemployed, disadvantaged youth--is a Control Data program 
called FAIR BREAK, Aptly' named, the program uses PLATO computer based educati 
in aiding people to assess their skills, to learn and learn well the basic 
skills of reading math and language, job readiness, life management and job 
seeking skills. In parthership with schools^ community colleges, prime 
sponsors and local governments through CHTA funds and others, these Fair 
Break centers are aiding our disadvantaged young people in preparing . for a 
job, finding a job, getting it and keeping it. 

Computer based education through PLATO also addresses the need for 
better hea 1 t h . pract ices , lowering the cost of health care, and enabl ing 
people to rive healthier, more productive lives. The Stay Well Program, 
the health risk assessment, and the abilityto target healtii education through 
rf.ATO to tiie specific needs and interestsof individuals is vital to the wc^l 1 
e 1 ng o f a 1 1 o f us , ^ ■ 

i 

New ufKorts are being made in providing programs for people with dis- 
abilities. Control Data's IIOMHWORK program, started for Its disabled employee 
has hompbound individuals using the P[,Ai^O torminals in their homes for educa- 
tion, training and employment. I'hc conferencing enpnbilitles of the computer 
based oducation system jire valuable in the peer group support and the home 
based counselor on the system with these disabled employees provides whatever 
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assistance is needed by the individuals In order- to deal with • probl ems , 
Homework has broad application for many homebound disabled and elderly 
persons and is. now available to other corporations to address the needs 
of their disabled employees, ? ^ 

Other human serv ice, sponsored research programs include the use. of 
PLATO computer based educationj^^to aid students who are mentally retarded 
in their learning and for adolescents who are emDtional ly disturbed. Computer 
, based education programs for individuals ^with disabilities, the development 
of ihd ividual ized planning and mana^gement of education programs, remedial 
programs, equipment modifications for use by disabled persons with differing 
capabilities, emphasis on barrier free design and employment training pro- 
grams are additional areas where special needs are being addressed^ 

Small business development is another major priority for Control Data 
because small business is .a major source of creating jobs, of innovation a-nd 
of the creativity needed by our society to solve its major problems. All of 
us in our states are facing increasing unemployment with the problems that 
accompany unemployment. With small businesses aa a m^yor source of 
;creation'of now jobs, we must f4nd-a way of reasse^^slng skills, training and 
retraining workers to fill these jobs. and generate support for emerging 
businesses. .Entrepreneurship will become a valuable means of providing 
economic support, employment and fulfillment for many in the future including 
older Americans tis the nation^s work force changes. / 

Because of its interest in aiding small business, 'Control Data has 
estabrLshed the concept of Business and Technology Centers, Designed to 
serve businesses, these centers cluster services needed for the successful 
start-up and growth of small business in one sett ing=-space, flexible 
laboratory and office space, a shopj drafting, accounting, legal and purcha- 
sing servicGSj conference rooms-^plus the technology accessing and transfer 
services of Control Data^s TeclmotoCj computer services for management and 
the easy access to Control Data's computer based education offering the 
courses on Ilow to Start your Own Busines^s, How To Do Financial Planning and 
other coui^s designed to address business needs. Further, Control Data aids 
small buaincHses with start up capital in the earliest phases of small ^ - 
business, Tlie Business Resource Centers provide mul t ipl e services to business 
supporting the creation of jobs in those cities, ^ 

Another private pector effort is found in co-venturing. liMth some 
prob I ems = ident i f i cd as too great for the resources of a single comfianyi there 
is t lie' CO- i nvestmcnt by. a number of corporations and Institutions in a for = 
profit corporation to address social responsibilities. Control Data ^ 
generated the idea for City nnd Rural Ventures, provided leadership to the 
cont--nt and are partners in the unique^ ventures, 

ijinnr.ciry rev i t a I i a t i on , with high unomp 1 oymcnt , blight and d ot er i c)rri - ' 
ruMi (if bcuh the pliys i ca i . set t i nn and the liuman spirjt, is;one of tho;^e 
^- !ia 11 oiuu-.' tiiur many pn iM s aiid is innssive in its si"is . In snite oi" 

^•r.nr]i\n\\< rimouni,. i ^ f iiuuu^y a i mod iii rli^- pVohUMu, riic proliloni of iniK^r c'wv 
Jo'uriorat' in:; ri^::Ki Mu. , !1:is<m! wr, sirattMiy (MnrTMiUi fvim l \\v urhrni i'ail-ii'i'S 
I no \v\M, i^onrrol Datn.hris i>i'OLnHi^ together the Ini'ne t;i>rpC) ra t: resouri-es 
.such as CorilriM liKa, [{evnulds Morals, Das'Lon liudson, Kontn^wca 1 , 8t . Pnnl 
Cumpanies/ Xorthwusf lln ncorpo ra t i on , IMi-st Mnnk System, th? Minnenpnlis Star 



ana Tribune Company, Medtronics, together with smaller corporations, the 
.\mer lean Lutheran Cnurch and indlvidual^^ in a combined effort^ cal led city 
ventures. - 

The organizations are partners in an enterprise, sharoholders and 
participants in the planning and managing of the implementat ion of innova- 
tive and comprehensive' programs for revitalizing existing urban areas and 
fur cruating new environments. The resources within the partners of the 
consortium for management, professional technological and financial are 
subst(Uit laU , .and the accessing of those corporate, resources for building 
and restoring communities is vital to the successful achievement of city 
venture goals. An independent living environment is a focus for the urban 
rev i t a I izat Lon programs. 

Rural Venture is the newest co = venturing project, IVhen talking about 
Rural Venture, you can best understand the importanco^ of this venture when 
you consider the following: in the coming decades we will have more people, 
Kc will not. iiave more land.. Thus, we 'must enable the use of existing land to 
support more peoplo=-bath with food through more efficient use of land and 
with, economic support^ for more pdople on smaller farms providing jobs and an 
adequate -source of income. Along with these vital needs, if is important 
to develop the -capabi I ity to support small scale agriculture and nurture the 
small business related to agriculture through Rural Venture. Small businesses 
and small farms remain an important part of our society = = we ,al 1 Icnow the 
trends with small farmers leaving farms and small businesses, pressed for 
many reasons outside of their influence. The co-venturing is one way to 
address the problem and aid those smal^ farms and businesses through tech- 
nology and education to become productivg/and profitable. Rural Ventu^e=-a 
partnership of companies, cooperatives an9 -the. Cathol ic Church--includes the 
development of a holistic approach, to rural needs, A holistic approach 
ificludes human services. 

You can recognise tiie thread of human services throughout = -the need to 
recognise human services needs, to identify ways to meet those needs through 
appropriate cost-effective programs; the need to manage those programs; to 
exchange i nformat Lon= =a 1 1 are^clear to us. The liuman services field is, in 
ii sense, in a crisis nat ionwide = = today, escalating costs for the provision 
of serv ices increased demand for public assistance and unemployment aid, and 
the lack of additional public dollars to meet that growing demand require that « 
we look to new ways of addressing needs. The public private sector partnership 
is one. of those ways. 

In building the pubric private sector partnerships 

• We need to stop focusing on the di f f erences between organisations 
addressing social problems and focus on the shared problems them= 
selves: from- there wc should look at the building of a continuum - 
ov mosaic, if you will, of organizations to provide solutions to. 
those problems. This rontinuum mus^ pwhry^ce^ r]'^ sectors^^commun ity 
based or^^an izat ions, client groups, foundations, government, univer- 
sities, private industry,, i nd i v idua 1 s- -a 1 I must take a role in a 
shared approach to probleiiis of society. 
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, Comprehensive pLanning and coordinatioh .of human sei^vices should 
take into considorati^nj^Jie ^nicjue contributions of "each* partner 
in the provision of seW ices 'Wilih a\shared funding of programs and 
recognition that a public private ^sector partnership doesn*t mean 
the public, ssctpr d£3cides and the private sector funds," 

• Better communications among parts of the service spectrum will 
generate a mutual understanding of our probiems and a pooling of 
resources. The communication that will ultimately lead^ to ^ 

[. improvement in service provision is ^lecesjary at all ^levels-- * 
federal to state, state to statCj state to county to cityj client 
to provider, professor to business per son , mass ive public systems • 
to personal contacts. . 

• ihe information exchange and network building considered here today 
should be strengthened in order to make the best use of our resources 
and provide the best solutions to problems. 

In closing, I underscore the commitment of Control Data Corporation to 
meeting society's major needs through its business. 

We remain interested in maintaining a dialogue and in sharing with you 
the development of new and better ways to address human services needs. 



COOMDPflATIMG HOMAN SERVICES: 
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THE PROBLEM ^ . 

. Many human service pi^of essionals are not very cpncerned about the 
capacity building needs of general purpose governments. Some of them, 
in fact, feel threatened by them. What goodj .they ask, can come from 
injecting more politics into the planning and delivery of services. 

The answer, suggested by HHS^s (nee HEW) service nrCcgration cfemonstra- 
t ion proj ects , is that with the commitment and leadership of general purpose 
governments, and in particular chi^f executives, the chances for' sustained 
progress in developing integrated, effective service delivery systems appear 
to be great. The evidence in this direction is not concipsive and the 
rcas'-ms nor fully understood,-. But it seems ttiat the electoral base of 
genu ^ -pose government arid the authority that derives from that base 
can St . \ . as a powerful stimulant to greater coordination among human 
service igencies. Also, it appears that the broad based perspective of 
general purpose governments is in itself a significant element in that it 
can facilitate the identification of major service needs and of overlaps 
and duplications in the service machinery, 

f -- _ 

But this answer is not as simple or as easily attainable as it appfears. 
Th: . answer, albeit drkwn from the wealth of experiences from HHS*s service 
inrr>^ration and. capacity building/partnership projects, is not based upon 
extorsive documentation,. Nor is there much public support in today*s 
shrinking dollar economy for capacity building or service coordination 
efforts that cost money, 

/But there is public support--at both the State and local levels--for 
in&freased quality and ef f ect iveness of services. At any town meeting or 
public hearing in the country one can hear average citizens speaking out on 
vjhiyi they want purchased with their tax dollar = -a larger police force, more 
-driy care, a better network for abused and neglected children, more hospital 
beds. Concurrent with- these needs is the growing awareness and increasing 
pres^sure to maintain a cap on locaT spending and hold constant the property 
tax base. On the surface it appears that local and State officials are 
faced with the classic diiemiun of being . between Scylla and Charybdis-- 
either raise taxes in order to improve the service delivery network, or 
maintain level funding for current services, in essence decreasing their 
capacity to meet the needs^, , . . • 

Whatever decisions and actions are taken by State and local officials 
will inevitably have long run consequences and complications for eroding tax 
bases and shrinking budgets. When these decisions and actions* are effected 
indopendent ly--as they often are- = their cansequences are doubly hai^mful. 
But the choices to. be made by these el ected of f icials--increasing services 
through- higher taxes versus putting a cap on taxes and expenditures and there 
by reducing capac ity==need not be mutually exclusive. ^ relatingoa variety 
of policies^, plans, and programs to one another in a coordinated and consis = 
tent manner K-D accommodate the needs of the citizenry and to accomplish the 
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desired results is u muchanism which may load to benofits later on, the most 
fruitful of which is a broadening of resources and a . inaximi zat iqn of the 
dol lar J ' ' \ 

THE RESOU RCE. INV-ENTORY . ^ / . . 

^ The first task toward developing this mechanism of coordination is an 
inventory of the existing resources and services available to the citizens 
of a part icular geographic area^-city, town, or-county. Although not by any 
means an easy task, it is well worth the effort and. will no doubt come a^ 
a surprise to many people exactly how many^ resources and services exist in a 
conuiiun ity , ^ ^ 

Lntroducing the concept of an inventory of rosources nocossitatos a 
definition of humrm services. To many, the term human serv ices, means 
most ly Federal ly-financed and/or State^supported programs such as AFDC, 
Title XX social services, correctional services such. as probat ion and 
parole, alcoholism and drug treatment programs, and the like. But human 
serv ices encomi^asses a broader range "of services than Just the traditional 
categorical IIHS programs. On the local level, human services are broadly 
defined to inc lude publ ic transportation, police, fire and rescue, city or 
county hospitals, civil defense/disaster services, and public schools. 
These services arc primarily financed from the local tax base and revenuifes -. 
rebated from State /'clierry sheets.'* 

In most municipalities one can find a combination of privately-financed 
human services. These may include social service agencies such as Catholic 
Charities, Jewish Family and Children's sDrvices, homemaker services, Visiting 
Nurses Association (VNA) , private acute and chronic care hospitals, and 
nursing homes. Financing for these services as derived from charitable con= 
tributions, Federal and/or private foundation grants, third> party payments, 
and/or State agency grants and/or individual purchase of service agreements, 

A final type of human service agency that is often present and available 
in a community can be classified^ as quasi-public/private service agencies, 
thus named becausp they not only' arc financed through a combinat ion of Federal ^ 
State, local, and/or private monies, but also often receive a special corporate 
designation under the laws of many States. The most common of these agencies 
is. the community mentaf health center. Community residences such as half-way 
'houses, and group homes for the mentally retarded, mentally illj ex-of f enderss 
and drug and alcohol abusers are another type of quasi-public/private'^agency, 
A recent innqvat ion=-tcrmed an Intermediate Care Facility (ICF3-7is yet 
anothci* serv ice that may he available to a particular geographic arfea. 

Tlie^ fact that all Aese services potentially exist side by side in a 
rypical gedgrapinc comm:unity implies that ^ on the one hand, there may be the 
resources necdssary to address the needs, yet on; the other there is an equal 
prnbabi I ity That these services may he dupTiQating each ather^and creating 
serv ice gaps, 

Compiling a resdurcc inventory is a first step in identifying the range 
of services in a i.;ommunity and the aggregate* resources that exist to support 
them. Accomplished in several communist ies across the cotrfit --"most notably 
in Maiden, Massachusetts and in a tri -county area of caste ^t:ah--thesc 
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inventories' provide local officials and phinners. with a *'map of the 
terriiin/' detailing the variety of services available, the niimber and 
typr Of staff to provide the services, tiie available facilities, and the 
amounts and kources of.Joilars supporting the administration and delivery 
of those services. In one community where this writer was involved in the 
developnient of a resource inventory,, it was discovered, upon completion of 
the inventory, that several agencies were oflfering the same service to the 
same aub-pdpulat ion of citizens in need, while another sub-population was 
unsarvtHi. It was a reasonable assessment then that the existing resources 
could ho redistributed to address the needs .of the latter group, without 
compromising the services to the former sub^population and withoyt creating 
a new agency with new resources, - ' 

As well as an exceilent complement to a well-constructed need assessment, 
a re^^ource inventory becomes the bSsis for planning a coordinifted network 
of human services within existing resource constraints, ■ 

PUNNtNc; KOR COORDINATION 

Logic would seem to dictate that, when the dollars become scarce, 
effective planning becomes increasingly important. For under these circum- 
stances, it becomes. all the more vital to make certain that the available 
dollars arc being spent wi,sely. But more often than not in the human service 
environment, it doesn»t spem.to work this way. As the fiscal noose tightens, 
service de I Lverers exert an even stronger claim on available dollars. Services 
are tangible and yield certain benefits; planning is intangible and yields . 
uncert{iin benefits. Construction of a resource inventory becomes more than 
a basis for planning and decision-making in these circumstances--it becomes 
a political leverage which elected officials can employ to persuade a 
real locat ion of resources and a .coordinat ion of services, - , ■v*^ 

> _ - ^ 

But let's not forget the Importance of a planning capac-ity. Coordination 
of services can only he efficiently and effectively accomplished if it is : 
based Upon planning. Planning provides decis i^n=makers (be they Federal , 
State, or local officials) with Information on possible courses of action. 

ft is essential that planning decisions which affect future investments in 
govurnment gpods and services be /iccompl ished in a coordinated, consistent; 
and efficient mannpr* 

^^reating a planning capacity at the local level (and proyiding the funds 
tb support a planning staff) is no easy feat. Planning and coordination 
efforts require the support of the chief elected official, and support means 
nlore than a mere rubber stamp of approval. ^ Support means that the planning, 
and coordination effort is clearly a priority of the elected official and 
that there is visible staff assigned to tlie effort, Without this support, 
thv Effort will falU Many of f Lcials = = hoth on the State and local levels-^ 
meriMy pay lip service to such efforts. Word travels fast in political 
circU^^, and the planner without support will bo treated dike an Avon lady-^^ 
y^iu may^ rnu of courtesy, listen to her sales pitch, but you won't buy any 
ui' war products* When r ruu ^support, i s oh^ajned, It rarely lasts longer than 
rhv term of office of the e 1 ec t ed o f f i c i a I who is backing the effort^ If ^ 
ihv urnl prtHluct t owa rd . wh i c h t ho ; p lann i ng i s d i rect ed = -the estabri shmcnt of a 
coordinated servi.o systcmr-has not been achieved by the end oi\ four years 
{or the next election) then the 'chances of survival and continued movement 
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towards ttiat end product are improbable. Perhaps the most difficult achieve- 
mant on the road towards coordination is the institutionalization of the 
idea of a coordinated network. A coordinatod network is not free, it is 
feared by social serv ice profess ional s as erosion of their power base and 
their "turf,*' and, at first blush, it is not conceived as a. major achievement 
upon which, a chief elected official would build his or her political liase, ' 

ROADBLOCKS TO A COORDINATED NETWORK ^ 

.- - ^ 

The dictionary defines coordination as the act of bringing into proper 
and .relative order; the act of harmonizing. There are many forms of coorUi- 
nation, ranging from ^aplocating related services under one roof, interagency 
case managemant of cliont needs-, or locally-sponsored projects pursuing 
Informational and Ref^ral (ISR) linkages. These forms of coordlnationx^ire 
difficult to achieve. It is one thing to prove the need for a coordinated 
nutwork, but it is qui^te another to effect it. 

It is rare to find an elected official whose background is in human 
services, therefore the human service arena is viewefl by most governors, 
mayors., and county commissioners as a swampy morass out of which comes only 
bad news and budgetary pressures. Their initial bias, then, when presented 
with a proposal to coordinate services, is that it is too cogtly, Unfortu-^ 
nately, they are partially correct.. Coordination does not cost less. The 
initial start-up costs are always high. IVhethor or not coordinat ion = -of 
whatever form-=wiil result in lower costs has yet to be proven. 

AnothCT issue that is often raised by-electfed officials is the incentive 
onG--what*s in it for me? Closely aligned with the cost issue^ this question 
arises from the nature of human services in general. Viewed by most elected 
officials as redistribut ive programs (general revenues allocated to low- 
income populat ions) , it is difficult for them to view tiie human serv ice ^arcna 
as one which offers areas of opportunity for management and service delivery 
innovations. 

A third problematic area addresses the interface between State and ^ 
local governments, Although the development of a coordinated service system 
can occur, with only '')cal serviceSj the optimal goal would be one aimed at 
local and State sen js and resources. This is more difficult to achieve 
because of administrative or organi sat iona I probl ems , ' ^ ■ 

Where strong sub = state gove^aiments exist, they are often major prnvTders 
of human services in their om right. They may have a strong incentive to 
coordinate services with their .?'tate counterparts, but often^ there ^s no 
focaf point within State government where int orgovwnmental problems can be 
Identified and resolved. 

■ Clf)S(M>' related to the ahm/.e. probl rin is thaf'of'a Inck of lecid Stntc 
= u;t.-Mr'i nddrrM^sing major c rc)SrS'=;eutt i ui^ oi' i ni er-progrnmmat i c plruuiitu.^ aiu! 
p'Mi^^y issiij'-, Ti:''^ j^c'sti 1 f: i th^M^tP^^-se issues :iro not addrc'ssed and 

f \ r- :^ id'-.; i ; ■ - 1 y . ' ^ > , v 

['[■■' \-:-^\^U'\\ ■. ^ ^. )'.• i s r ed u ii*^ i' 1 l ora } pulitii^s wns rilliui:-. t (i- i a r 1 i er- -= 
i of'vr r c:t-;.' thar an'cfl^nM fo ccnirdinale ;^';rviccs be. ,.coii li StntM^ 
■iiid st'^'r' -'^1 1= ItM/iliriL'^ is st;irCud i)iit novui' iMiinpli'iod because ^>no or nior 



Another barr ier-^and perhaps tM hardest to,tbvercome-- is that related 
to Federal regulations and legislation. Many of the current categor^ical ■ 
programs in HHS actually inhibit interagency *ind i^nt ergov^rnmental coordi- 
nation and planning activities. ^ , . 

Finally, there is a danger if coordination occurs at^the local lov'cl - 
withoutconcuTrent State-level coordination, >^The dif|iculty arises when . 
State agencies attempt to adapt and/or resppnd|to the changes effected at 
the local ' level , ' . ^ /\ ' 

Although ;these roadblocks may seem insurmountable, ^hey are not. 
There are just as many^ if not more, incentives' for ^forming a -successful 
network of services and establishing an int,ergovernm^entar partnership. One 
reason, although not the most compel 1 in^ for 4oc"al officials to become 
involved in human service planfiing and coordination is based on historical 
precedent . / ^ - / 

4^^rECEj:^FlNTS for, local PLANimG-AND DELIVERY 

Local ' involvementMn human services ^is-a" r^ural cont inuat ion and 
evolution of roles^f^f the pi^if^i^Vg for antl ■provision of a coordinated ' - 
network of , servicesAhat ' have long been found at the local level, Tfte ^ 
succession of events^which form|the basis ''for this argument begins with the^ 
primary invQlvemtent .of locii^gg^er^e.nts- iru.tbe Anglo/^American welfare 
systems and continues through^'^e history of social services in this country, 
Tracing localitres* foots in social service del ivery ^would highlight the 
following events: .Vf^ ^ . 

• The strong tradition of voluntary associations of human service 
providers has occurred at the local level (from the Charity 
Organization Society to the councils on social ag'encioSj 
including, contemporary health and welfare councils). 

■ ■ " 

• PrioTr to the recent infusioq of public funds .(post World War IT), 
;the majority of planning for human services was ^done by the 

voluntary sector at the local level, ^ The 'phi^osoptiical basis of> 
such organizations was to plan by including primary sectors of 
the' commun ity (government^ business, labor, educators, e.tc,). 
These orgarti zat ions ;are stinT present* iai most larger communities, 
and depending upon ciBcumstcinces , a^q sometimes tjie only source 
of planning in a community,- ' ' \ 

. ■ • 

• Putting aside the^gat^ve consequences . of urban renewal, the 
program represented a model whareby the local community assumed 
the primary responsibility of carrying out a nationally designed 
strntpgy. This model (for bettor or worse) demonstrated the local 
communrty's capac ity^ To ■ moiuit a concerted effort to achieve somo^ 
goa Is , ■ { ^ " ^ ^ , 

• The Commun ity/Action Progrnm provided most communttios in this 
countrvr witlr a Vontenporary mode,! 'for,-their direct invcrlvcmcnt in 
tiic planning anc| delivery of liuman services. This involvement wnH 
reinforced in some communities by thb Modefl Cities progi'^am, ' - 



: Aside ftom thes positive or n'^^tive effect s that have beqn 
■ \ . % ' argued, for each program^'they; built a' tonstdtuency at .thtf\ ^- - 
' iocal i^evel that now (dxpect^' k role '^r the laeal conununity * 
' \ .,4n,. the planning and delivery of hi^an s0rv«es ^ . ' / ; 
■= ■ ^ ' .'V ' ^ j; ■ "-^ ^ ^ ^ -v ^ ' V - ;-v ' 

r , . ' •= The insurrections of the' 1960»|, 1l;ut more important ly the ^ - 
commonplace decay^' festering, and abandorifnent that'tta^s ■ 
\ . charac|#rized pur contempora.ry urban, d if e/' has prmaril 

/: .the physical, social, and ec^^mi^c iristitutions at the lobal 

\ level. It is mayorsiVcoupci^rSi 4ocar. civic lead^^^ : ^ 

' / ■ . ^ fessions^ not presidents, congressmen/ fovetnors, or State *v . 

* ' ^ officials who must daily-decide on the appropriate strategy for 

enhancing" the fluaUty^ofU ife^^ for commiinity resident s, Presi- 
" dents, .governor's and others/ have responsibilities and roles in 
the quality of citizen liv^'B, but it is the governance^ structures ^ 
= \ / - of publtq and voluntary, local institutions that ultimately are. 

: . viewed 'by the citizenry as responsib forschools, income, / 
: . hbus Lng, recreation, /and .pther -such service 

: / These antecedents, are one rationale, albeit a weak one,, for locaj \ \ 

^ /government involvenfent in human service, coordination efforts * There are^ 
'\ . several pther rationales^ that address the themes of improved services t b - 
clients, and improyed adm^iiiistratlon. These themes, however, will not ^ 
secure and ^olidlfy the-tlMree of support that is required to itistit'ute 
Coordinated human services. What ds heeded, to ^tUrn the trick is a set of 
. jfiscal incenf ives"; . ■ . . " V . ^ . ■ : 

■ ■ ' ' ' ^ ; ^ * / ^ ^ , \ * 

FtStAL INCENT IVE^ ^ / ^ . . /; ^ 

' \ - ■' : ' . ;■ ■ .'^ " ■ . > ' ^.^ " : . - - . ." / . , , • 

A,lthough it most assuredly wiM 'not cost less, coordinated serv^ice / 
systems can^maxtnnse existiiig. monies and have the pptentia;l for reccing. ... 
the tax burden. There are' several strategies which have beeir applied, 
of which offer fiscal .incehtives. to part iclpatihg governments and agenciesf. • 

^ \ .« . - . ^ ■■ ^ . .. . \ r :' . ■ 

, ; The first has its *basis in the/resource inventory/discussed' ea.^lier, \ 
A careful . review of tho^'^services grp^ded,^^ types of individuals being . 
served, and the source of funding for those services will inpst' lik&ly high- 
; ^ light ^ortie area's fdr potential resource'maxlmization. The' range 'of dol lars 
; >r av^i ilablo to pay forj a given . siervicel can be 'quite large, depending ,upa4i the 

individuals income lev&l, and the presence or absence of a particular ' ^ 
.disabiirty. It wou^d behoove the fiscally conscious planner to identify all 
^ ' ' the^:potential dollars--ge'heralTy called entitlements--that a particular _ 
'. ^ :\ sel^vice or progran\ could' tap into* As an "extreme ^example> consider an 
" ufftrfiploye^d vWidow vdth a physicalTy/handiGaj5ped teenagfer and/ 
. On thajsur face;, it ^ippears that this' family^ s service needs will be ceStly" 

' und pninuirily; born^^by the budgets'of one^or two agencifes, .Besides tbe • 
' ' 'obv idus^g\t itleffients of AFDC ^ special edudation^ and 'diy- care ^(through Title 
' XX) , a .closer look would reveal other sources ofe revenue-^ent.ttlemfntj-^-^ 
, ' i^hich wouid help to dWset xhe lopal 4nd Stia^e funds, These^entitlem^ nts 

would^ include Tit^e XIX CM^dicfAd):, SSI-DC (assistance^ to disabled chitdren), 
> vocatloga/r rehabl li*t^^ reimbursement V, and-, 

htlfc'iV'-D (work-red at e4';'day care)^ , Granted, utiliz.ing these en^if 
^ ./qiay : appear to-bi a case -o;£ robbLng P^ter to pay Payl,^ But in /act ,it aUows 
, ' foi; fesotirce in^ximiMt ion, /for m^yiy ^df the, ,availat>le '^titlement^ ar ' , 
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reimbursed at greater than fifty cents on the foliar. By maximizing one's 
do'llars, there . will^ be more local and State i^eiourtes available for those 
individuals in need of services who do not q^llfy for. these entitlements. 




4 Federal , entitlements are by no meanythe; only way to maximize doriars — 
thj.rd party insurers and direct consumer/payments' should also be maximized. 
Tfie development and institution of si ijpihg fee .scales is a mechanism to 
encourage the latter, 

^ ■ V 

; A fiscal incentive that localities can /provideVthe State occurs with 
Jitle matchini funds. As Titte/xx service.^ are 75 percent reimbursable. 
States have to pay for^he balance out of general revenues, . Local govern- 
ments could do,nate the 25 per,cent--ptit aip ,the match--and receive the Federal 
share of ^75 percent to fund^ services in the community In' at least one 
ca^o, this prpce^s was partially reversed. In Utah, the State funded county 
governments with Title XX discretionary fundsjp conduct human service 
planning and coordination activities ^t the.^^bcab level. 

Another incentive that can be offered to localities could come from ^^ . 
the' Federal ^government , Local government s could* be al lowed to tap into a . 
'^ertHln percent of the IndDrect costs of all Federal . programs:^fl owing into , 
their jurisdictions. These, funds could then be used by local governm.ent$ 
to hire. planners, thereby allowing the localities tb participate effectively 
in* program planning and in promoting coordination among 'Federal programs 
and related State, local, and private efforts, 

tet another ex^imple "of a f iscA inc©nt iv^e is on the drawing boards in 
Ma^ssachusetts Tho Commonwealth^ in order to increase the number of 
communities where group homes and halfway houses^ can b^ established/ has 
drafted tqgislatien which ' woiild .provide payment's in lieu of taxes to those 
cit ies and towfis who e^tabl ish commun ity residences in their communities, 

V Finally, there ^are a few mechani'Sms which can be applied which, offer 
other benefits to both tocal and State officials, 
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A^9S is not a hLgpv^ay^-it ^is^a^^Aview process that has the potential 

la ha much more. Et can be. an InformOTion mechanism^ a planniffg and 

coordiryition tool', and a. facil itator, oli- intergovernmenta r coordinatiqii. 

Local governments, could effoct ively- emji\oy this review and comment process ^ 

to. make State and Federa L agenc ie.^ morel r e span sivc to the needs and wishes 

of local governments and thGir^onsti^^nts. - . 

' ~ , '^^.^^^ ^ - > ■ , ' 

Another b^^io f L t , ^ accrued by State of ficials^, comes from the uctivities 
i>l^ reg-ion/il dr bounty p lanni ng comm i hs ions .„ .State agencies usual Jy^ cLo not 
iKiv th(> c/ipncity or the- resources to conduct popu I at ion-based^ need assess^ 
f*H^rits| ^ Suh- St at 0. ri1 anning comm i ssi ons , howover, do havo^thc capacity and 
vj r^;\ 4 ti an uxacllent position to prnvicle Stutc.^ agencies with need asHcssmcnt 
;i rui \nrhc' r tis^i' ful unUuwinci; cnn .ho to proniurc i ntergavcrnmenta 1 coQr = 
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THE COORDINATED NETWORK ; \ 

----- sr—— . - - -- ■ - .- .- - - ~ ■ f 

Once key officials have been sold on»the idea of coordinating human " 
. siervices j their support and backing gained, arid the prestige and visibility 
of their offices used to forgi^ links with outside providers and publ ic 
sector agencies, you will have established a strong bise towards' the 
objective of a coordinated network of humdn services. The barriers xire 
many, but so are the pot^ential benefits. It is not an easy objective to 
seach, but there are enouyr^ticcess stories to make it tangible and °l 
real izable* ■ 
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CASE STUDY ' 



'. The term "huihan service delivery system-V is commpnly used to refer to 
the process by which governmental and private; sources provide hunian services 
to the public* However , = the del ivery of human s^vices is in no way system- 
atic; it lacks the main attributes of a system . In most areas, service 
provision occurs WITHOUT: . § . 

• a unifying purpose, - 

# a rational organization of parts with clearly del ineated responsi- - 
bility of specified members for attaining the general purpose 

# a governing mechanism to direct activities of the parts toward / 
attaining t|io purpose and to be heid accountable to the general 
public ' 

• effective lines of communication or an estabrished method for 
. ; keeping member^s of the system informed of the activities of 

other members. 

As a result of this lack of system^' the delivery of human services has 
been basically irrational and inefficient, with a, great deal of duplication 
of efforts and with the various agencies oft en. Working at cr^s-^purposes. 
Consideration has rarely been given to the tital needs of thWcommunity , 
and funds have been distributed as a resppnse to pressure tactics used by 
resourceful advocates rather than as a response^to docuniented need. 

At the national Jevel the federal government responded to the' ineffi- 
ciency of th^s "lack of system'^ by launching a number of initiatives to test 
and demonstrate mechanisms to improve planning and delivering human services. 
These efforts were carried out by local and state governments:, model^ cities, 
scry ice .integration (SITO), local capacity buiTding, etc. Many local 'govern- 
ments including Louisville/Jefferson County participated in these efforts to 
develop improved maneigement systems in order to more ijationally allocate 
local resources, ^ 1 , . ^ ^ - 

Major change^ began occurring in intergovernmental relationships as a 
result of a prevailing vie^ that human services should be developed around 
priorities and^ standards designed to meet local needs. Although specifics 
such as the ass,ignmcnt of functions were still being studied, broad areas of 
authority and control shifted with the advent of revenue sharing or block 
^ ra nt s = -- FroDi the. national to the'local government level, 
* ' * 

■ By the early i970*s, it was evident that the federal government intended 
tQ give sttite and local government increasirig authority and responsibility for 
pTanning and providing* human services, 'This was manifested mos^ significantly 
in the Commun it y^ Employment and Training' Act , the Housing and Community ; 
Development Act, Title XX of the Social Security? Act , and the ill-fated 
Allied Servicos Act, In each of these acts, there were specific planning and 
accounrab i I ity requi rcffientH at the state and substate levels. In order for 
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State planning to be meaningful/ effective management systems had*to be ^ 
established •aPthe loca! level. In the field of huinan services, public 
service programs were frequent ly. administered at' the county level and, , thus, 
the counties needed to play a Significant role in meeting these new planning . 
, requireftnts , * f 

Central t?.the siiccess of'this approach wBs the availability of the 
methodologi'es and technical tools required for pla,nning, and the ability of . 
planning mechanisms to take into account diverse view points in local communi- 
ties and to reflect these views in the plans. This required a clear definition 
of rolej responsibility and authority in those mechanisms established for 
'planning * 

The recasting of basic intergovernmentai relationships within the 
federal structure intensified the need for sound policy planning and 
effective management tools at the local level. It followed that, as this 
decisnt ra I i zat ion of responsibility evolved, priorities previously set at the 
natlpnal level Thcreasingly were established locally. Even with the 
existence of federal categorical ^programs and the increasing amount of private 
and nonfederal public funds going into human service, the need to improve 
•methods for accountability and planning was becoming increasingly apparent. 
As- this occurred, many local governments needed ftr better data systems, 
better pal icy analysis, better control systems than they had, and better 
governmental and .organizational structure. 

As in most communities in the seventies, , in Louisviile, most agencies 
were planning, programming and delivering services "independent ly. Conse- 
quently, there was a lack of clearly deiineated responsibility for the 
following essential functions: . 



(I) Seeing that the tojal' needs of clients were being adequately me 




(2) Assessing the unmet needs of the community, . 

(3) Minimizing unnecessary duplication of effort in planning, 
■ progrumni i ng and del ivery, . 

Fach agency considered itself re^Qonsible ,for only those services it 
pravidod. No one agency was held respunsiblYe for seeing that the service 
syeifem. as a whole per f orqied. in accordance wirh^ its capability in meeting the 
ovcrari needs for service. Another consequence of this ' isolation and indepen- 
donee was the inordinnte' d i f f icu Ity personnel from different agencies experi- ' 
enccd in trying to discuss and coord inate' their activities. Information 
about agency programs v/as qften misinterpreted by personnel . from other 
ag^encies, and it was soon discovered that there was a complete lack of agree-^ 
ment over the moaning of t*h"o most bas'lc terms used to, describe the different 
tyjles of service. ObvLcflisiy, this handicap to communication and cooperation 
wnufcl continue to frustrate any coord inat ion attempt until *a common service 
Innguage cnuidi.bD devised and agreed upop. , 

,^ ^ , ■ - ' ^ - ' . ' .'. ■ ' 

" In addition to this general lack of orde^^ly orgcmi-zat ion., the^ fol lowing 
specific inadequac i es' were found^ito exist in Louisville/Jefferson Countjl^ 
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(1) AGENCY WORKERS LACKED THE TIME AND THE TOOLS needed to. 
systematically idei^tify all of the problems" related to 
the client's situation and to locate all the services . , 
available that could help him become self-sufficient. " ^ 

' (2) THE CONWNITY LACKED A COMPREHENSIVE INVENTbRY OF COMMUNITY. 

RESOURCES based on a common service vocabulary. Some agencies ^ 
. had developed resource lists to aid workers |ifUocating 
services in other ageficies, Hoj^ever^, these lists or 
; .. ' ■ directories were often compiled by using each .agency * s own 

way of referring to services, w^b the result that the worker 
= was still uncertain about the coWent and appropriateness of 
' ' a service for which he referred 'a^client , 

(3) WORKERS LACKED A QUICK AND EASY ACCESS DEVICE to help them make ^ 
a selection from the array of. services inventoried in the large 
resource directory where hundreds of sites offer a variety of 
services, and with numerous sites offering similar or identical 
services , . • 

(4) AGENCY EXECUTIVES LACKED INFORMATION about utilization of services 
across agencies in order to make judgments relative to planning^ 
and management , * . ^ ' . . . 

(5) ELECTED PUBLIC OFFICIALS LACKED INFORMATION about cojnmunlty needs, 
service utilization, allocation of human service dollars and 

cost effectiveness on which to make judgments relative to . 
comprehensive community-wide planning* ;^ 

(6) CITIZENS LACKED INFORMATION about what resources exist in their 
communities and how to go about obtaining services. The public 
usually did not hear about commurrity resources unless ^the- 

. agencies themsblves' sent out publicity, 

Jt was because of this pervasive dissatisfaction with ''business as 
. Usual" that a group of agency executives /and public officials cajiie together 
to explore ways to provide for: r 

1) information on which tb base decisions having community wide 
impact' ■ ^ , . \ ^ 

2) inter-agency consultation about their mutual concerns 

3) some fprms of coordination that would provide linkage mechanisms 
to enable' the multitude of agencies to^cooperate effectively. 

The Louijvll le/Jpf ferson County Group adopted^^the tei^m "coordiinat ion'* 
'to characterize their joint activity, which Is not to ^integrate" C'^to unite 
or mako one'') but to "coordinate" the work of agencies which .remain separate 
and autonomous^ Coordination, as it was operationiil ized in Louisvil le, was a 
'process of fac il itat ing the voluntary cooperat ipn of agencies who Jointly 
undertake a community-wide effort at improving the del ivery of services by 
means of mutua l sharing of informatiori and decision-mak i ng. 
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. In 1974, the group formalized tho structuro that had developed by 
incorporating to fprm 'the Human Services Coordination Allianoe, which is 
a public non-profit corporation with a Board of Directors cdmprised of 
representatives of local " publ ic officials, planning agencies and service 
providers. This consort ium has major responsibi i ity for the plannihg\and 
delivery of services which include education, manpower, health, housing, . _ 
» income maintenance, transportation, consumer protection, legal services, 
recreation and the social and rehabilitation services such as: delinquency 
prevention and control , services to the elderly, day care, f^imily planning, 

■ etc. . ' _ ^ : * = . ' • 

: ■ ^ . ; ■ \ ■ . / . . ■ 

. ;The foUowing page is a. diagram of the conceptual model devisod by HSCA 
staff to illustrate how coordination ^activit ies would involve interaction 
among service agencies, publ ic off icials, planners, citizens, etc. Note 
that the fully developed HSCA model consists of several components: 

, . • . ■ THE PUBLIC ^ ' ■ 

CITIZEN GROUPS 
. . - PUBLIC OFFICIALS 

GOVERNING BODY OP THH COORDINATION EFFORT 
J r ^ _ AGLNCY FUNCTIONS ■ - ■ 

HUMAN SERVICE INFORMATION SYSTEM 

HUMAN Service planning . 

THE PUBLIC The foundation of the HSCANmodcl consists of the people in the 
community, the ones for ^whose benefit the whole system exists. 
The publ ic receives services from the agencies. Their needs 
are dfeterm ined in, severa 1 waysr directly by needs assessment 
studies and ind irect ly ^through thel r representatives . in various 
; CITIZEN ADVOCACY GROUPS and through PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 

PUBLIC OFFICIALS, have responsibility for the operation of the human service 
/ i del ivefy system , They receive' input from the^ public and take 

part in trie setting of goals,^ They provide funds to the 
/ . GOVERNING BODY of the CoQrdination Effort for projects aimed at 
v responding to the expressed needs and opinions of the citizens. 

These officials^ in turn, receive reports from the coordination 
. staff which enable them to. assess the nebds of the community 
as well as the operation of the human service del iv^ery system. 

GOVERN INU BODY - The coordination activities arc the responsibility of^ an 
established board of diregtofs made up of the adniinist^rators 
of public and private human service agencies and representatives 
of the, main publ ic officials, Tliis body omploys an executive. 
-: dire^or to actiia 1 ly oversee the daily operation of the coordi- 
nation office anil to'diroct the st^ifF, , ' 

AGENCY FUNCTIONS - The main task of this component is to provide^ services 

to the public, Agpnpy personnel also engage in intake, screen- 
ing and . referr.a 1 , case mnnagement and agency dec i sion=mnk ing . 
— * In the course of their work, they record information about . 

clients, rcFcrral s. and service provision on Htandardized forms 
and Feedback ^.cards, which' arc then sent to the flumun Service ■ 
Information System to* he used input to the data bases. 
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THE FiUMA^ SERVICE INFORMATIQM- SYSTEM is a computerized data processing 

system cwhich handles thousands of pieces of information and 
receives data from a number of sourGes; operational data from 
the agencies (about clients, referrals and service provision) 
and secondary data, such as special studies, census, needs 
assessment -surveys, 'etc. It compiles and stores data in- 
^.order to generate reports to agency workers; supervisors and 
executives and to public officials and planners. v 



HUM/Jn service planning is the mechanism which the governing body^uses; to 
coordinate interagency planning efforts so a% to combine 
relatively scarce human service planning skills into. a more 
. " effective: planning pTocess-,: It accomplishes this -by developing 
" ^ specific prbducts and procures that assist agencies in their^ 
' planning efforts (both int^ and interagency planning). This 

component produces reports which ^present in readable form the 
. data needed for^lanning decisionsi 



The procedures and products developed at HSCA have benefited a wide 
range of groups. The products are used by the general public, community 
decision-makers and agency personnel in Louisvil le/Jefferson County as will 
as their counterparts in other communities, which have implemented HSCA 
products or some aspect of the HSCA model of service coordination. 

1, The General Public now has available: ^ 

-Lmproved problem assessment capability via the use of the services ' 

selection tools provided to workers 
-increased ability to receive appropriate referrals to services needed 
to resolve problems and increased fsrobability of receiving the :needed 
services , . . - . ' , ^ 

-a.^sistance in planning/ schcHlul ing^d obtaining needed services with 

the installation of case management procedures jin selected agencies 
-convenient access to information about * services available through the 
use of special consumer guides directed at specific groups, such. as 
, the elderly 

ra chnnnel for expnessing the consumer perspective on the referral 
process (see ROA) and on the service experience (see SOA) ^ 

. Community decision-makers in general purpose gbvernment and agency- 
oxecut i ves\ now have: \ ^ " ' . . ' 

^fornm for discussing community needs, deciding priorities and planning 
joint strategies, to achieve these ■priorities (llSCA Bpard-of Directors 
and Inter-Agency Planning Tcim) " ■ ^ 

'technical assistance avail£ible to obtain, process and report data 
needed to support decision-making and to provide a comprehensive 
. _ f^nd coTij^prehensiblc) view of the human^ service delivery system 

-rSR feedback reports to supcrvisorb and agency executives to infoi 
A^heni of the utilization patterns at the Ir agency . and system-wide 



arm 



When ^ise jiccmnirnbi I i ty procedures have been installed, additional service 
.prowrsjon data related to cost, time/ services provided, etc. will be 
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=^ s ' - ■ ■ ■ . ■ r ■ -. 

3. Agency personnel now have available* * . \ . 

, =A comprehensive directory to the services provided in Jefferson Countj^, 
=^ with all the data neaaed to make an effect ive referral , { 

-Access tools to this directory which include procedures for^^doing 
problem aisessment, , ' * , = 

-A *way :of documehting service gaps , ■ . . 

' ^Feedback reports- which indicate^ the outcome of the, referrals, each . 

worker made v , ^ ^ " ^ 

. . ■ \^ . ' ■ - ■ ■- - " ■ * 

Case accountability procedures have been installed wkiqh provide agency - = 
persQnnel with: ' . ^ ^ \ 

-cansolidated forms which minimise tije duplication of paper work 
^^feedback reports on the actual provision of service to each client 

■ ■ ' y . > ^ ' ■ ; . . ■ ■ ' .^^ '\ - 

Under this program, case .managers are issigaed specific responsibilities for 
d@|ng a thorough assessment and comprehensive case planning in addition to 
traiiking the client and monitoring service provision, 

■ ■ ? ' ^ ■ \{, ■' , ■ ■ 

The assurnptions and beliefs about human services that the ijiitiators 
^brought to the, prpxect have been confirmed by their years of experience, with 
service coordination. . These^tenets deserve* thoughtful consideration. ^ ; 

1, THE F^J^y^EQUISITE TO SBRVICE COORDINATION ISv A DISSATISFACTION 
WITH THE CURREOT SITUATION, or an awareness that current practices are 
ineffective and self-defeating. If the current arrangements- are working to 
everyone*s cpmplete satisfaction, there would be no impetus to change, much ^ 
less to undertake thp work involved in a maj or * coordination effort. However, 
general dissatisfaction that is not focused will not motivat% people to take 
specific and deliberate steps to remedy the situation. There must '^be a felt 
need by agency executives that a concerted effort is required because past 
attempts at soiutiohs were hot suf*f icient ly effective. There must be a 
conviction that coordination will improve the delivery of services, 

2, MOST CO^lUNITIES llAVE HAD SOME PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE WITH CERTAIN 
LIMITED FORMS OF COORDINATION, such as: ■ ' ' 

coalition planning ^ , 
^ collocated services (i.e., the provision of several services by iftre 
than one agency at a single s^prvice center) 
case conferences 

^ organist ional changes. such as consol idation of huigan services 

agencies under umbrella arrangements or mergers of certain agencies 
along functional lines 

These pa^st experiences can provide the foundation for expanding to a more 
comprehens Lv,e approach. ' ^ . ■ 

.rNI•oR^tATro^?• is power ^ . ^ ' 

Lt-^re people kndw about available resources, they could make 
"Ijso of them* to resolve their problems and meet their needs/ 
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w If . decision makers and agency executiv.es had cpmprehensive .\ ' 

: • . . : and standardized data, they could make dedisipris aimed, at 

. ' resolving community-wide ptoblemsV inste 

• , ; decisions using a limited ''agency perspective J* 

' ^ If workers knew what services were aj/ailablej wUere and what 
' ^ \ the qualifications were^ they pould make references that 

, ' would consistently resplt in clients being served, 

■ ' . - If clients were consulted more fully about describing their 
situation and if they could participate in the referral 
process J they would be more HH^ly to obtain the services 
they heed, 

4, AN IMPROVEMENT IN . COMMUNICATION AMONG AGENCIES ^PROVIDING SnRVICE ' 
WILL RESULT IN AN^IMMEDmTE IMPROVEMENT JN THE DELIVERY OF THOSE SERA/ ICES 
CURRENTLY AVAILABLE AND WITH THE FUNDS CURRENTLY B^ING ALLOGATED, Effective 
cooperation among those responsible for delivery of service depend&^pon hoWv 
we 1 1 "-informed they are* Decision makers need to know what is happening in 
ordenjtd^ obviate wasted effort, duplications and working at cross^-purposes , . 
They need a. forum - an officiaily const it^tited meeting at which joint 
decisions can be, formulated about the priorities and the strategies to 
achieve them, ' / 

5, THE BEST METHOD OF USE IN ACHIEVING A COMING TOGETHER OF THOSE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PURPOSE. OF INITIATvlNG A COORDINATION EFFORT IS, THE 
VOLUNTARY AND PARTICIPATORY. METHOD which characteriEes the political style 
tradit ional iy associated with Ajnerica/i a cooperative venture oft autonomous 
members voluntarily developing the 'procedures whlch^wvll govern tbfeir 
activities. We believo that this mfthod works best because there is a higher 
prdbabil Ity 
will actual 



that the products, and procedures that areJ developed ih this way 
ly be used . / . 



WOULD BE A 
this consort 



6, TFiB^ BEST ORCANIZATldNAL STRUCTURE FOR OBTAINING BROAD REPRESENT ATION 



NSORTTUM OF BOTH PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES; to be effective 
ium must include representatives of a.^ Is the maj©r agencies. 



7. ir'^teRS SHOULD BE INVOLVED AT EVERY STAGE OF THE DEVCLOPMENT OF 
SERVlCn C ^' h^nr NATION, TOOLS from mak ing dec is ions about what product s would 
be developud to the design and implementation of them, ' . ^ 

8. AN INTERDrSCtPLTNARY^ STAFF WILL ASSURE A HIGHER QUALITY OF ^ ^ 
PRODUCTION, t-t is essent ia 1 that the .-Staff not be linked to one prof ess iojij 
but include a mix of professionals trailed in a varifcty of fields who are 

c a pa hie of c o n t r i bu t ing t h e i r special exp er t i s c t o " mi king the final pr od uc t 
more complete and available' to a wicl or audience^ / ' ^ ' 

' / ■ y.. IT IS ESSENTIAL TI4AT AGENCY PERSONNEL^plRCEiyE THE COORDINATION/ 
EFFpRT AS ''OUR'* PROJECT.. When the Coordination^ conp idered -a 'Ihomegrown" 
^Mriety of service coorciinat ion (rather t^an the/ ideas of "others^'- wbich 
havd b^jen imposed)', futl coop e rat ion- is easier t|o- obtain from those whose, 
^aily work is the act iv ity that i_s being coord iriatodT'^'^'^^Aft^ use of wc/thcy^ _ 
terminolog-y ' by either the coordjnation staf f 'or j persqnpcl at 'the^agcncics 
being coord inated can be considered a sign tbatf the movbment is being 
perceived as Impd^sod rather:\than doyeloped- - b>^ tjie users . ' ' ^ 



10. ■ AGENCY INYCm/EMENT CAN BE BUILT^^^ COORblNATE. ACTIVITIES 

seeing to it^that atgency ptrs 



formal ly sanction, an); pFopb^ed wo'^k plans \ , / \ ^ ' ' ^ 

deteiTnin'e fundingVprdQrities 



. =- serye on the project,^ for example j as in-kind contributions from 
. their agencies ^ ^ . ^ ^ * - ^ ■ \ V _ 

- do- as much- of the worK ^as is technfeal ly feasible ^ . - 

' Although a^ervice cporditia.tign effort which sctivelyVinvolves agencies 
may result in slower technical progress than a mandated form of service ^ . 
^.intBgration, It is preferable in^ most cases sfnce it. is^ more likely to ^^i^esult 
.' in agencies thoroughly .uriderstandin| and actually using the produc^ts^ and ^ ^ 
procedures that are developed, ./^ ' ^. ^ \ ' 

11, ■ XpVANCnD TnCHNOLOGY ^SHPULD BE^ROT TO USE: ta resolve the Infc^a- 
tion manag^.ent ^problems of service delivery. ^qmpii^Jrs should be used ( 
whenever possible to ^assist in reeording data, sOTting data, and" in \ : . 

^Issuing informative reports, ^ ' ^ ' - ^ , ' V 

During .the years 1972-1980, the HSCA staff was engaged in designing, 
developing ^and implement in^' -the componeMs the ilSCA model fOE service- / 
coordination. They designed, developed and implemented tools and prpcedures, 
such "as; ^ ■ ; , ; ^ ^ ^ — . \ 

- a taxonomy. of sprvices ^ ' ^ 
^ ^ a comprehensive directory to^sejvioes _ 

■ ' - an information and ^referral system . ^ : " 

. ' \- gnse manageilient ' / . ^ ^ . / 

= ' c4.ient tracking^ . . ^ , ^ - . ^ / ^ ^ 

- a management information system ' . = . \ 
^ ; i a comprehensive human services plan and planning proce^i . ^ 

These 1 inkage mechanisms /illow for a careful documentation of human 
need in tlie community; a joint determination and acceptance of local 
priorities and goals; a unified strategy to address dociimented needs; inte- 
grated information systems to enable feedback on whether services are being 
.provid'cd and ut i 1 i sod whcre^the need exists; a*nd a qomjnon monitor ing and 
evaluation metbodo logy to assure that these services ar# teing provided :^ * 
effectively, with the greatest efficiency'.* ■ ' 

.1/ TuS^i^iuy of'Scrviccs - . ^ - 

The toui HVil le Taxonomy consists' of 538 sewice definitions grpuped 
into' IIF probl'bm areas, fach service definition has four, eiemfentsr a 
se'rvice descrlpt jon, a consumer unit, of service, a service product and- a 
^servicc'objectivi^, .Tho defintt ionS are mutual ty exclusive; each describes a 
'speci f ic cOFe act ivi^y ank caTi Be aggregated 'into, m^re 'general proi^-am ar^gas 
on;equH,ted "tp other service definitrons or .language such as Titl^ XX ^ . 
servicc^i^. IJKASIS, ^tc, ^ — \ - .. ' ' ■ ' . ' / 
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; ^ The taxonomy servej as a common, lar guage for . service providers -Hhen' 
making referrals, for case management i or compiling the community resource' • 
inventory and for reporting referral outcome and service pi^Qvision. In ' 
management and pianning^ the standardiziid service definitions are ul^d for ■ 
comparative analyses across ^agencies anc organizations , Community-wide . 
patterns of supply 'of and demand for seivices, distribution of resources and 
the existence of servio^ gaps can be -det(ermined. \ ^ 



The use of a common language is' a keVstone in service, coordinsft ion. 
In Louisvdlle, the taxonomy has become ins\itutiQnali2ed as a means to, 
■atriBTigthen interagency communications and external relat ionships/ It 
mTtjrgates professional jargon and insularity a^d faciiita;tes transmission 
pf data and inforrtiation among workers, agenGieKand funding sources, 

2, Commurtity Resources Inventory 

- ■■ ' w - - . - ■ . 

, ' - * - ' - ^ • ■ ■ * =^ ■ ^ ■ . . , ^ ^ — 

' Information about"^ agencies and services has been coHected and entered 

rnto an «utomated agency data base which is one - component of the management 

information sy^em. General agency characteristics are obtained: data 

pertaining to accessibiiity and availability of service such as usiial hours 

of operation, fees^ proximity' to transportation/ handicapped accommodations, 

etc., is col lec'ted*, ^ In addition, for each service-, information Is acquired 

about budget, staff, service products eligibility requirements, etc. 

The agency data base provj^des' information about r-esources in Jefferson 
[County and/or specif led nQighborh^pds, ■ and addresses such questions as: ^ 

= the availability and amount of services in a specified geographic area 

= the accessibi lity of services to those who need them 

-.exi^sting responses to selected social conditions . 

The agency data base is an invaluable asset for planning and delivery. 
From this source, the following documents are generated:^ ' . 

, • Delivery system documents " ^ ^ , 

- An agency resource file published annually and used by .over 600 
workers in private and public agencies^ for information and referral, 
and by case managers, A special youth servdce difectory was 
prepared for CETA, 

- f'Oim consunvcr guides iuive been published for specific target 

. populations^ e%=g., older, persons.,^ women, families and^ disabled 
_ citizens. . ' ' =■ 

' Planning and ^Ianagement Documents ^ 

= An analysis of CETA special projects was completed which indicated 
thd distribution ofdollars, the types of services funded and the 
client popsulation Which , was targeted, *Thc CETA advisory council 
used this document for decis ions regarding aliocatipns, 

. ' •■ ^ ' ' « ■ _■ 

- A trend analysis was published showing a 20% increase in human 
service sites since 1974, a s ign i f icant 'movemeht toward decentrali- 
z^afion of locations of services, atid a decreaso in special ti'ans-^ 
port at ion services. Of all 'types of agencies, the number --of day- ; 
care centers fluctuates more, annually, than other service agencies. 




^' -i^ / ' * / ~^ . - / " , - 

- A -titleVXX planning was prepared : for ^)ie Kentucky / 

' Depai^tment for Kpn^n ResQurces whiciy raport extfent of 

Titl^ XX* servicJ^ provision in Jefife^son County by. purfchas^ 
of .s.fer^ice and noncpntraCt agencies/, . Each service listed 
' f ' . in i6W state pyah was examined ii\ dtdev to ascertain, geo- 
■ gtajphic iQcatipn' of jerv ice, numbers, served^ and serTice 
■: "provider by 'fimding source. , ^ * ^ 

3. IntakV^nd Referral / = . 

' An automated Information and Referral System has been fepeMtional in 
Jefferson dounty^'Kefit^cky since the HSCA-^ 6*R Sysyem li^ used.by 

network 'of/ public and voluntary agenfeies. Agenci^es using ihe system inplu^e 
thgse res^onslbie^foi^ iTitfOM^ ^^enile del^iiquency .prevent ion,/^ V 

social services J (jne^tal health and employment services. 7 ^ - 

' \ I ^ '^-^ - / ■ ' ^ " ^fV ■ ■ , ' 

The/l S R System consists of a service selection^ process to t«*ent ify 
service^ needed by the client and a comprehKisive inventory . of cQm.munity. 
resources to facilltate^better client^to-agency^atc /Every referral is ■ 
documented on a coiranon referrf.1 form used by al 1 ^^encifes of the netw 
' The re|errai form serves as an appQ-intment reniMider foiv the clients a V 
record/ of the referral fo^ th^^ initiating- agency, an iptToduct ion to tiie ^ 
client/ for the receiving agency mnd a data input docimyent for HSCA* . 
Referral response cards i^eidbacW) acpompanying the referral form to j the 
receiving- agency are filled but'bf the worker *providing,^^^^^ and are 

returned to HSCA to document referral* completion^ and /sefvice provision, 

4, Case Management 

HSCA design^ed and developed a Case Accovintability System whiclf includes 
four ^component s ^ 



• Case .Management : The .assignmer^t of , responsibility for service 
provision to' human service wprkdrs who will have the capability . 
to develop service plains, negotiate sefvice slots and follow-up 
on, service /provision to rfLl^nts receiving seirvices at one or 
mote agencies, '* ^ ^ ,^ r ' - * . 

■ ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ' . " 

• Service Provision Repbrt ing . System : -The reporting of service 
' transactTons at cpmmunity agencies into a shared* information 

system which will gen&rate a variety of reports to stippprt case 
management at the worker level and agency^management and - 
reporting of agencies to funding sources , \ 

• Cost Accounting : The assignment ©f -foliar costs ^eto s'ervice unrts 
ftransactions) in support of agency management and planning 

dec isign-maklng and reporting needs* , 

« Client Assessment of Ser vice Provision:^ The systematic col lection 
and analysis of information , from clients about the quality of 
services they receive, _ ^ = ' ■ i ' 

' / ^ ^ ^ - ■ ' - ^ ' " * 

Under £his system, all levels of scrvico. del ivery are assisted: 



(/CLIENTS are prgvided'^lth'^^dvpcate' ah ■ / ' 

'well -informed about .avaliaHle^ s and the characteristics 

of local agencies, and who takes a professiiDnal interest in ^ ^ 
sekng that, eve^ client gets his entitlements, . / y . ' . ^ * . 

HU^^AN Service workers. rec€iye assist|ince frdm^case managers in " 
meeting/the needs of households with- multiple prablems/ Workel^s ^ ^ 
who art_designated case' managers are provided with tools and pro- 
cedures ^to jassess the client's needs aHU prepare a plan for 
; . compreh^M^ve series of. services that take into consit|eration ^all / 
aspect of the c-lient^s situation and that ' includes, services for " ~ 
^ other members of- the household, invplved in and affected by the 
J * client's situatiort or problem. Case m^anajgement form^/jielp" , 
' ;^ ^ workers maintain- accurate iriformatioh about the^clienV^ progress 
and about the outcomes Q.f*the services p^vided. 

: -V 'AGENCV EXECUTIVES lire provided with a Way of making^sure that the " 
n^eds of clients entering the^r\|gencies are actually being met., 
I^ addition, agencies are a?rrWed in , defining interagency respon- /\ 
s^ibilities 'for clients served; by more than one agency, - 

s; ^Client Tracking. . ' . ^ ' , - * 

V . \/ J * \ ■ , - ^ ■ 

Because of; the nature of the Louisville Slodel ahd the governance body's 
po4iGies related ^to privacy, conf ideritial-ity and security; of information/ it 
is important to note , the. difference in HSCA't clien^t ^tracking system .^nd the 
type jf client tracking that results inclient dossier building. Client 
tracking is accomplished by the feedbacK reports for two'^subsystems of the 
management informatiq^ system CHSIS) the" intake, scraening and /eferral 
- subs,ystem and "the service provision report in the case management subsystem, 

" ■ : - .W'.^: ■ • .. .. ■ / 

Saurce documents capture a client's problem statement, goals (service 
objective) , ^ssrvice request, referral butcome and, if case-managed, unit * 
of 'servdce, cost. amount of service provision and service outcome, Infoivna- 
tion is kept from .the point of client entry to eligibility determination for 
ISR clients' and from entry. to case closure on case-managed clients. The 
client Is tracked^for a time-limited period only; once the referral or case- 
managed, service is terminated, individually identifiable data elements about 
cdi^ents are deleted and the'remaining case data enters an historic file 
used for planning purposes; Thei systlTn was -de'Jiberately designed in this, 
fashion at tjie direction of the governance board and ^the 581 public and 
private agencies who report on service -provision," A cumulative record on an - 
identifiable family or client is not kept from one year to the (next for 
several reasons-: ^01) keeping files "active" and building dossiers.was deemed- 
to be an unwarranted invasion of privacy; (.2) cumulative recording is of 
questionable value to professionals; and (3) maintaining massive. cumulat ive 
automated files is not cost effective, " a ^ 

- ■ ■ t ; " ■ ^ ' ^ 

6. Management Information System^ " ^ 

The Human Services Information System CHSIS) of the Alliance operates 
in an IBM 370 0S/VS2 environment The statc^^ownod computer is located'in 
Frankfort, Kentucky, and the Alliance has a rpmote job entry terminal, a 
video cluster for data entry and a TSO/for production and maintanBnce of 
programs' located 4n.L6uisville, / * 
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The primary operational files are wr^t^e^im^BOL; HSCA, uses SPSSS 
Quick Qwery and ^lARK IV, to extract special, analyses of the data residentN 
"in HbIS for spectal analysis. ' , 

The HSlS consists of /a number of components: / operational data 
collected routinely and maintained by HSCA or member agencies in the 
usual course of business which contain data on clients of the agency 
and ^services provided; and ad hoc studies conducted for ^ particular 
purpose one time only or repeated: at Tegular Intervals, * The fol lowing 
files are in the HglS: : - ^ .. ■ 

• primary operational files * * - 

' ^ client "data «derived from client referral inforftiatt^on forms, 
family profiles >and case plans ' ' / ; 

- client evalCiation data -derived from^ referral and service 
outcome assessment questionnaires - 

■ " ^ ' i * . 

. =- - feedback data' from referral outconie reports and service 
■ transaction forms * ■ ' ^ ^ . . : 



secondary operational ^files \ . 

- magnetdc tapes^ have been acquired from key human service agencies 
in the community which capture case informatibn for those agencies. 
Currently^ vital statistics^ health data, food stamps j "income 
assistance grants,, juvenile delinquency data, unemployiiient insurance. 
Employment Services Applicant Registration System, scliopl census; 
data and police department off ena^^^file are. Incorporated in 
managemerit information system. 
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primary sfd hoc file , . ^ 

- 1970 Census tapes - , . 

- 1975, and »77 Polk tapes . ; ' 

- 1976 Nefeds Assessment of Older Persons 

- 1976 Housing Survey for specified, geographic area 

- 1976 Youth Needs Assessment ' 

-/-t^6 Survey on Income and Education * 
= 1978 CLient Firt&ncial Assistancf Survey - , - 

dm the primary operational file, monthly computer-generated managenient 
are distributed to workers^ and executive directors of participating 
which provide information about outcomes qf the service's provided. 



^ Special reports have been producefl for specific agencies^to assist in 
planning and management decisions. Responses to requests for information ^ 
vary from simple querres such as that from the Health System Agency for a 
printouts on Cause of Death by A;^e by County of Residence, to'an elaborate 
Small Area Analysis which examined social conditions and existing sorvicfes 
for a 4>nrticular inner city neighborhood, , 

# . — ■ 

. Tlie management information system is constant ly expanding. It now 

provides information aboyt existing resources, client characteristics and 

service outcomes, - . 
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Cohipil^heitsive Hinnan Services Plan 



/ 



" Member agencifs of the; KlH in the creatioi^of .a' 

•planning framework wKich;ser^ of reference fgt develtping the 

f plan of action, Ut became tlVe'baLSeline comparing^ what is Cexisting / 
= services, budg et , : ett ,0 with what . i§ intended' (proposed services. and* 
allocations). > \ ■ - ' • '""^^"^ ^' . . - / ^ 

The planning framework represents the relationships amo^ng prevalent 
social contiition^v commurii^ty goals an^ objectives^ 'stTate^ies - for at 

: the^bjectives and current resources al located to those strategies/ The 
complexity of the framework cari be depic by the multiplicity'of the. 

..factorl involved: . ; > » ■ / ■ 

eighty^one social problems were documented ^jfTiTifprm^ 
extracted from the Metropolitan Data :Systenr,r -These / 
were given a tanking from 1 through and 'mat to. com^. - 
■. tnuhity objectives and strategies, ' i ^ - ' 

. ~ the seven major goal areas consisted of. ectives and 

over 200 strategies or human service interventions . Agencies, 
services and budpets were assigned to each/ strait egy. Oyer 400 
unique services were so desj^gned , = b { 

The Comprehensive Human Services Delivery :Plan' 
County consists of the collective agreement bn" tt^' r^e 
resife'lted from- the analysis, of the planriing fram^of k 
of those recommendations by the agencies gartic:^atdii 
.The -shared community objectiyes and hum.anrseVvice i 




r Louisville/ Jefferson 
endations which 
the implementation 
in the. consortium, 
erventions impact each^ 



individual agency plan. The plan was th^ culminatidn of a joint po^licy 
planning process based on a mediated governance model. This modei requires 
participation of the key agencies in the design of interagency planning] and 
consensus at each step of the developnj^nt of thy process. The approach was 
structured to build agency planning c^abilitiafe through the participation 
of their planners in the research and design ^ this process, andl in the 
development of , the various tools ^or human seTvices planning--and| to build/ in 
commitment to the comprehensiYe human service plVn , which recogni^ 
constraints, uniqueness, and differences of agency planning and 



js the 
/iids around 



this. 



The governance body which k^s the ripsponsibility of overseeing the wo'rk 
*of the Alliance is a unique consortium of. elected officials and ])ublic and 
voluntary organisations representii%g a wide^ range of ^human servicies. It is 
important to^ emphasize this fact because al 1 the linkege mechanii^ms-' which 
were developed depended on the goodwill and voluntary cooperation of members 
of the Alliance* The key to successful implementation was to understand the 
natural tension between two countervailing forces: the need for organiza- 
tional survival and the need for organizational col laboration on b'ehaflf of 
mutual clients. We. as service providers must recognize the dangc^rs ^f 
attempting to* address human needs in a randoni and uncoordinated manner, 
especially when a variety of those human needs are often experienced by the^ 
same individuals,' 'Contradictory strategies,' duplicated efforts and super- 
ficial effqcts cannot continue to be supported at the expense of/ other 
valuable programs and services which may naed funds to expand or/ contij/iua^ 
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rj^ithout the abirity to coordinate and/or integrate the planning and 
delivery of hmnan services, locpl public and private agencies can only 
continue to experience frustration in. delivering hianan services that * 
appear *to have limited effectf,s* ^ 
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SUNDRY . r ■ • , . . : . , 

The Baltimore Blueprint is an intensive, iiitergovernmental effort 
to identify .practical reforins in the delivery of human services in the 
City of Baltimore and to test those reforms in a neighborhood of the City, 
The project focuses on reforms in a wide range of human service pro*grams* 
Rather than lookiiig at issues 'of organizati'on anj'T^ministration i tbe 
project begins by examining the Relationship between the front -line worker 
and the client. / 

■ " y 

The primary purpose is to identify ways to imprfive the effectiveness 
of the practitioner (counselor^ social worker^ income maintenance worker, * 
teacher; probation off icer/ nurse) in meeting the needs of^citiEens. Re- 
forms in Federal, State, and City administration, organization, and support 
are being considered where they have direct relevance to the practitioner -s 
immediate responsibilities* Improving service at the delivery level is 
likely to require changes at all levels,. 

\^ _ ■ " ^ ■ /■ : ^ 

Funded by and organized under the auspices of the City of 'Baltimore, 
the State of Maryland, and the Federal Government, the Blueprint project 
was charged oni December 19i 1978, in a Memorandum of Agreement signed by 
the Mayor, the Governor, and the Un^er Secretary of HEW , to institute re- 
form in the *de livery of human services. in a target neighborhood pf 40,000 
peo\lq in southwest Baltimore.. The three levels of government further 
agr^d to consid.er those variations from existing practices or regulations 
which would promote achievement of the project objectives.. . 

In this first year of operation, Baltimore Blueprint's objective^ 
were to: ' ' , ' ' * 

(1) Hire a full staff; \ \ 

' (2) Establish seven policy teams; 

(3) Begin policy team operations of {identif^ng and validating 
service^ delive,ry prbblems at thr servicf faci^lities, and 
developing an^ initiating implementation of reform plans; \ 
^ (4) Establish a citizen participation mechanismj ; ^ 

(5) Establish a technical advisory team; and, 

(6) Establish a project evaj^uation^ process . ^ ^ . v 

How these objectives have been met are explained in 'the sections thlt 

follow, ' Of particular note are the summaries of. each policy team^s progress 
contained in section 111 of this report.. Jj^^ 

/ . * 

STAFFJ^ ^ • Y ^ ' 

During the first few months of the project, considerable time and 
energy was devoted, to the recruitmonf of individuals poss^^ssing the skills 
%nd experience necessary to match the d^emanding job performance needs of : 
me Baltimore Blueprint prpject* Those efforts produced the %llowing 
staffing pattern: ]f\ '. ' 

■ - ■ ■ . ^ ■■■■ . / ' • ^ ■ . 
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Executive Director 

Deputy Dir^ctdr 

Executive Assistant < / , * 
Research Manager • , \ - 

Office Manager ^ 

Secretaries ' . - 

Education Policy Team Goo.rdinator 

Health Policy Team CotDrdinator 

Social Services Policy Team Coordinator 

Juvenile Justice Policy "fteam Coordinator 

Employinent/Training Policy Team Coordin^OT 

Income Maintenance ;^ol icy Team Coordinator 

Housing Policy Team Cjba^dinaitor 

.State Li'kison , 

City Liaison - ^ . ^ 



Federal' Liaisons 



Neighborhood Assistant-Education , 
Neighborhood Assistant-Juvenil'e Justice - 
Neighborhood Assistant- Employment/Training 
Neighborhood Assistant-Houslftg, 



' Thomss P. Coyle 

Jean P, Boone 

Lloyd A* Anderson , 

Eugene A* Pomet%Oj Jr.. 

Armeta Dixon 

Kathleen Dobropolski 
^ Saundra Gr.ice 

1. _ ■ , 
Lynda Burton 

Roberta Mi Iman . / 

Linda Gowie 

K.C. Burton [ ; 

Laurence Rosen^M 

Anita Marshal T 

Br#nda Davies 

Patricia Murphy 

Davi-d Causton^ 

Terry Bergman - 
Robert ^Raymond 

Teresa Bailey 

Thomas Bethea 

Jo sett a- Wade 

Martha Jacfeson ^ 
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p The staff is stiir expanding, Tntervi^s nre .being conducted to hire 
Neighborhood ^Assistants, for the Heal]th, ^Social: Services/ and Income Maintenance 
policy Teams, Further^ necessary paperwork i's ^being copipleted by the^ Baltimore 
City Health -Depa:rtment tq employ an additional secretary. \ ' ^ 

Tir. POLICY TEA^ OPERATIONS / ' ■ . 

_____ _ _ . , ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

. > . A. ' QVERVIEW ' ' . ' \ 

^ The mechanism created by Baltimore Blueprint to gfenera^e changes is the 
policy . Team, Seven of them organized to address = the issues of Educationj 
EmployTTient and Trainings Health/Mental Health, Hc^slng and Community Develop- 
ment, Trfcome 'Maintenance, Juvenile Justicej •and-.^cial Services, 



The Policy'Teams areSiade up of representativ.^s of locals state, 
and federal agencies in line and administratiye capacities together 
with members of ^he community. The very people who both supervise and 
operate the pTOgrams and are(^ served by them are responsible for identify- ' 
ing trouble ^spots at the point of delivery and for taking steps to remedy \ 
them precisely where they take place* ' * 

The strength of^'the Baltimore Blueprint process is this ability to 
miJrror in the Policy Teams the complexity of the human serviced struofure 
that the project is intent on reformings to take hold p£ that ^complexity 
and work with it^ to find out what is wrong and where^ and to provide the 
answers right there v.\ • . 

Guidelines have been developed for the PoLicy Teams to fo^ow in their 
identification of trouble s^ots and remedies,. The Baltimore Blueprint 
criteria for selecting and evaluating problems arfi as follows: . 

(1) Does this problem impact on a large number of recipients of= ^ 
service? ■ , * " r . 

(2) Can this problem be resolved within this service ^delivery system 
with aT^iiable resdyrces? . ' 

(3J Can. problem resolutions (reforms) be planned/ negotiated and 
implemented within a short- time .framework? , / ^ 

(4) Will problem resolution (reform) impact immediately on reducdng' . 
' ^ . barriers to effective service delivery?, 

(5) Will problem resolution (Teform) improve client/wbrker relations?' 

~' ■ ■ ■ ^ . ' ■ . 

The following sections (111. B through Ili. H.) describe the progress 
of each Policy Team* . 

B.. EDUCATION 

The Education Policy Team met for the first time on July 13^ 1979, 
During the prior two months the Policy Team Coordinator had interviewed 
over 100 persons at all levels in the education system. This .effort pro-^ 
duced a list of service delivery problems^ ^nd a roster of potential policy 
team members. 

The selected policy, teain membiers represent: The United States Office 
of Education in areas of Title I, Vocational Education^ and Special Educa= 
tion; The State Superintendent's Office as well as the State Compensatory 
Education Division; The Baltimore CitysPublic Schpols Superintendent's' 
Office; teaghers and principals from target area schools; and parents and . 
citizens from the community. ^ * * ■ . 

The team has chosen to work in the area of staff development for 
school change. To implement *this, the team chose Steuar^ Hill Elementary, 
Diggs-Johnson Junior High, and Southwestern Jligh Schools iri which- tt con- 
5u^t assess|\entg. of total school needs .using observations , questionnaires, 
and interviews with staff* parents, and students. 



Based on the assessment of .total School needs at Steuart Hill 
. Elementary School , the Policy Team in conjunction with tho School staff 
if designing interventions for the following speci'fic problem areas';- 

* (l) Student placement, in special education and programs 

(2) Parent involvement in education 

(3) School^ measurement and technical support sf' "- 
C4) School grounds and physical plant » * 

Based on the assessment of total, school needs at Digg^s Johnson Junior. 
rHigh School^ the Poliqy Team is also working with their, staff to^ develop 
interventions for the following specif ic problem' areas : . 

(1) School atmospherji/discipline" / . 

\ ' (2)' Schrool supplies, equipment, physical plant 
^ (3) Student placem^it in speciaT education and programs 

[43 Parent involvemen"^ in education ^ * 

Additionally'^ ,thi« Policy Team is presently condiicting an" assessment 
of total school heeds at Soufhwestern Senior High, with ideritif icatdon o»f 
■ interv^ntions to follow., ■ ' . *^ . ' 

/ ■ .. ^ ^ ' ■ * ^ \ : ■ ^ - : \ 

q,, SOCIAL SERVICES POLICY TEAM ^ . - j ^ ^ 

>~ " ■■ _ \ ' .. ' ' " : ' ^ ' = ' , ' " ^ 

The Social Services Policy Teai^'held its^ fir^t meeting August 16', 1979 
During the 2% months priof to that ffate tfie Social Services Policy Team 
Cpordinator conducted interviews with clients, practitioners, local depart- 
ment supervisory manag«ment and administrative staff. Social Services 
Administration staff, and designated rf source staff at. the Department of 
Human Resources: mnd the Department of Healfeh, Education, and Welfare.- the 
interviews./ produced a list of service deTivery problems for the team' s anal 
^ysis^ as well as. the identification and commitment of team members. ^ ' % 

The team is current lyvQomposed of five citizens "Cincludlng two repre- 
sentatives from "Wei fa:^e Rights Organization) ; three'Service Workers; a ' 
Service Supervisor; a Personnel Coordinator; a Protective Ser\^ice Super- , 
visor; tha Chief of Protective Services; ,the Acting D/irector for Family and 
Chi Idren* S- Services; the Deputy Director of the Social Services Adminis^ 
tr^tion; the State liaison to Baltimore B^lueprint from .the Department of 
Human Resources; the acting Chief on Intergovernmental Planning and ^£)oor- 
dination; aTri administrator from the National Center for Child Abuse and 
Neglect; and a Policy Analyst from the Administration for- Public Service, 

To date. the Social Services Policy. Team has identified three problem 
areas to address for reform development: 

(1) Staffing shortage at Clarence Bishop and Federal* Hill Centers; ' 

(2) Inadequate and inappropriate physical' space in which to serve 
clients; ,and,; 

(3) Inefficient and ineffective intake process for timely and 
appropriate identification and placement of client needs . 



, - The reforins to address, these three identified problem areas 'have/tieen \ 
developed in the ,following ways^_ . ' .l v * 

^ " ^ ' ' ■ . , . 

Problem I » The Social Services Pol.iqy T.eam negotiated with and. . 
, . obtained the^_^greement of the Baltimore^ City Department of Social^>, , - 
Services to not reduce the staff* complements' at. Clarence Bishop 
and Federal Hill Centers, as is. being done at Depkrtmeiit of Social* 
6e|^ices 'Centei;s city-wide. . _ , 

: P'rDblem II - The Clarence Bishop Center widl be moving to new 

. facilities. The Sopial ^eryices Policy Team has sought^o insure. . 
that adequate physical space and ^amenit'ie,s ^e included in the new 
ce;iter so that ciients-are served in a"^d0cent and humane setting, ^ 

. A team sub -committee has communicated recommendations for the ren- 
ovated facility to the local Department of Social Services admin- 
i^tratlan and will be involved in the actual planning of the Center. 

. Problem III - A team sub-committee has conducted staff and client 
vinterviews and . oBservatioTts in Clarence Bishop and^ Federal Hill; ^ 
Centers. Planning is now underway to intToduce a Revised intake * ' 
screening process that will assure that cllents.are directed to the 
/ \ appropriate service program resources. In coriji^nction with this, the ' 
^ staffS-from both centers wi41 participate in a training program that ^ 
'""Will focus on improving their interviewing skills and increasing ' their^ 

knowledge of policies for all service programs . ; Staff from both centers 
.in conjunction with. the Social Services Policy Team sub-committee will 
identify how to measure 'the chang.es' that resuTt from the reform. / 

D. HEALTH AND MENTAL HEALTH - . . . 

The Health/Mental HeaLth Policy Team was established on- July 19, 1979^ ^ 
after two months of staff work interviewing providers , consumers and govern- 
ment' off icials to 'determine health services de^ to iden- 
tify possible team members. The team was designed to cut across three 
systems— healthj mental health/and addictioiis- - and to reflect the 
various types of health facdlitifs and programs in the target area. It is" 
thus composed gf iiepresentatives of the following: primary care centers^ 
hospitals, mental health centers, children and youth programs / alcoholism 
programs, , drug abuse programs, Baltimore City Health Department clinics, 
the city, • state/ and federal government and the community* 

. ^ ^ . ■ ^ . - ■ • . ^ ^ 

The^team .has focused on helping a primary care center strengthen its 
capacity ta identify and serve clients who h^vet^pr a^^e at risk of develop- 
ing- al.cohpl-related problems -fey: ' V V i 

" ' - ' ^ ' ■ ^ . ■ ' . . ■ " 

(1) Devising and implementing a program to train staff; to reco^ize ^ 

^ the physical and b=eh^^ioral manifestations of alcohol abuse and ^ 

to wor^ with clients displaying them; ' . * 

(2) ' Developing a prevention/support program for^ children in families 
^ * i^^ which there is alcohoL abuse; ' .- ' . 

V (3) Providing servicts for teenagefl alcoriql abusers- and, :^ ' 



(4) Serving as an alcQhol, ab\ise resource for a local school. 

To dat'ej the staff tradning program has been developed^ with help . 
from the state Alcoholism CoTjtr.ol Administration and Office of Education , 
and Training ^ahd was implamented ort March 19, Negdtiat ions ^are underway 
^to.have a- youth couns'elor from the'reconstituted" Baltimore City Youth 
.^^coholism Program provide services within the primary care center. In 
addition, the State Office of Education*,and Training had mgreed to frain 
five't^rget area yofath -as peer counselors In summer recreation" programs 
as 'part of its. summer ,resldentiar trai^inj program in June. 

E . JUVENrL^ JUSTICE POLICY TEAM ^ \ . ' . ' ^ 

The Juvenile Justice Policy TeamVs first meeting was on August 28, 
1979. For the two months* prior the Team Coordinator ■ s task had been to 
interview citizens, ^lineworkers, administrators, and analysts of the 
juvcniie^'justlce system in order to identify the service delivery problems 
and to identify possiDle, policy team members. 

Persons selected as members of the Juvenile Justice Policy Team 
include: two officers from the Youth Division of the Police Department; 
'the Chief of Juvenile pivislon Operations^ from the State's ^AtXc>rney *s . 
Office; tKe Supervisor of Juvenile Division *frum the Public.^Defender - s 
Office; a Project Director and a Project Assistant Director from Juvenile - 
Diversion Projects; a Juvenile Justice Specialist from, the GovernorVs 
Comraissibn on Law^' Enforcement ; ' the Deputy Director^ a" Network Specialist, 
a Community Programs Specialist^ a Regional Supervisorj a. line unit Super- 
visor, and. two line Caseworkers, from the Maryland Juvenile ^Services Admin- 
istr.atLOn; the Acting Director of the Mayor *s Coordinating Council on 
Justice; an administrator of the .United States Department of Healthy 
Edjucation, arid- Welfare Youth J3evelopment Bureau; and three citizens from 
the . neighbpr hood. 

The ^early Policy Team focus centered upon aecouhtabillty problems as 
they manifest themselves throughout the juvenile justice system. The team 
ca^e^furiy charted and reviewed each step in the case flow process. Two 
reforms have been generated from this efforts 

(1) In order to facilitate court efforts , the wording of warrants is 
being made more directive; and , ^ 

(2) In ordqr to enhance the dispositional dec i sion=mak i ng of .Tuvenile 
Court hearing officers , information as to whether or not the 
youth has been involved in a special detention project will be 
included In reports going to the hearing officers in advance of 
dispositional hearings. / ' 

Besides monitoring, the results of these reforms, the Juvenile Justice 
Policy Team'is current ly .^structuring two additional reforms. One concerns 
the need for -each Piiblic Defender client and the Public Defender Attorney 
to see one^£inother much sooner than the date of the cllent-s initial court 
hearing. The second is concerned with ensuring that the victims of juvenil 
offenses receive adequate information services prior to appearing at court, 
it is projected that Juvenile Justice Policy Team will begin initiating 
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reform implementation steps around these two issues befor.e the end of 
March, 1980, and/ thereafter, begin assessing new problems, 

; F,. EMPLOYMENT A ND TRAINING POLICY TEAM > ^ , . 

The employment and Training Policy Team held its first meeting qn " 
September 26, 1979. Prior to this date, the Team Coordinator . conductfd ' 
interviews with clientSj lineworkers, supervisors and administrators of 
the employment and training system over a two month period, which resulted 
iji a list of service delivery problems and the selection of individuals 
at the FediraTi State, and Gity levels to serve as members of thp team to 
study tjiese problems .and to recommend possible reforms. 

The team is composed of three federal representatives of the Einploy- 
ment and Training Administrktion, two representatives of the state and 
local Employment Service, three ripresentatives of the Work Incentive 
Program, four individuals representing the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act prime sponsor (the Mayoris Office of Manpower Resources), and 
five community people who have used the manpower services in Baltimore. 

Through a. concensus approach the team selected several problem areas 
on which, to focus their initial attention: 

(ly Worker Burnout ^ • 

(2) Client Recycling 

(3) Inappropriate Job Referral * ^ 
' (4) Appropriateness of Established' Training Programs 

(5) Paperwork and Reporting Systems * 

^ The team then chose the P&perwork 'and Reporting Systems problems that 
relate to service delivery as its first area for validation* Team members 
have been validating this problem by examining individual employment and 
training facilities that serve the Blueprint target neighborhood. 

Currently the team is analyzing the data from their -studies and 
beginning to structure reform suggestions. ^ 

G. HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVEL OPMENT POLICY TEAM 

The Housing and Community Development Policy Team met for the first . 
time on November^28, 1979. During the two months prior to this, the Team 
Coordinator interviewed people involved in the housing system at every 
level in order to identify problem areas in the housing system and to 
select persons for membership on the Policy Team. 

The Housing and Community Development team is comprised of repre- 
sentatives from the United States Department of Housing and Urban Develops 
ment, the state Department of , Economic and Community Development, the 
Baltimore City Department of Housing and Community Development, the Urban 
Services Agency and five citizens from the Blueprint area* 

In its early meetings the team examined problems elicited from inter- 
views with persons involved in the housing system to determine which met 
the Blueprint criteria\ This process resulted in the selection of two 
pf'oblem areas Code Enforcement problems and Vacant House problems . A 
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/joint meeting with the Citizens^ Council verified that theae probiem areas 
merit attention. = 

The team has div^ded into two ^groups to deal with the two problem 
. ".areas. The Code Enforcement group has chosen to work on improving 
communication between the) housing inspectional division and citizen 
complaints. The Vacant Hoiise group is considering studying ways of ^ 
preventing abandonTnent . Implementation of specific reforms in these two 
probleift areas is expected in April, 1980. 

■ H . INCQMIi MAINTliMANCn 'POLICY 'imA _ ■ ' v 

The Income Maintenance Policy^ Team' s first meeting was January I?, 
1979. For the two months before this meeting-, the Income Maintenance ' ^ 
Policy Team Coordinator interviewed key persons in the United States 
^ Department of Health, Education>j and Welfare, the Maryland Department of 
Human Resources, the Baltimore City Department of Social Services, the 
Income Maintenance Administration, and the Blueprint communit)^ in order 
to identify possible policy team members. 

' . The Policy Team is comprised of selected representatives of : 

the regional and national offices of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
the Maryland Department of Human Resources; the Income Maintenance 
Administration;^ the local Department of Social Servic^g; income main- 
tenance case workers, supervisors, and administrators; advocacy groups;^,. ^ 
and citizens from the Blueprint target area. 

Team members are working. in the preliminary stage of validating and 
documenting three reform opportunities: 

(1) Improving waiting room atmosphere; 

(2) Improving timelifies and aceuracy of policy and program infor- 
mation to center personnel; and, . 

(3) Improving timelines of information to clients on policy and 
procedural changes that directly effect them. 

Reform planning, to be followed by reform implementation, are the 
next steps in the Tncome Maintenance Policy Team^s process. r 

IV, CITIZEN PARTICIPATION ^ ' , 

Baltimore Blueprint- has recognized that citizens* active partici- 
pation in identrfying social -problems in the target neighborhood and in 
making recommendations as to how to solve those problems is critical to the 
success of Baltimore Blueprint. 

To achieve this serious level of citizen involvenicnt, Baltimore Blue- 
print developed a citizen participation strategy with these objectives: 

(1) Establish a Citizens^ Council ' ^ ^ 

(2) Create a mechanism for citizens'' input on Policy Teams 

(3) Hire Coipiunity Assistants 
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The successful mAting gf these objectives duiung this year began 
with a series of meetMgs held with identified community leaders in^.JjLini 
and July.. Through these meetings, the Citizens'' Council was formed to 
look at the overall Blueprint program, including prob'lems, issues, and 
solutions which cut across the divisions of the Policy Teams. ' ' 

The membership of the Citizens' CounciT is comprised of .over fifteen 
representatives of major area'citizen organizations. The Gouncil has 
drafted its charter and elected officers; Rev. Robert Broo1<m.an presides 
over the Council and sits on the Blueprint Board of Directors. 

^ " The second objective was met witff the commitment to have three to 

five citizens sit'as full, participating members of the most intimate and 
intensive work level. of Baltimore Blueprint <- the Policy Team - and work 
with the other members of the Policy Team. to iHQn tify p roblems and develop 
solutions and reforms. In,, order to structurally link the^ Policy Teams with 
the Citizens* Counail^, seven members of the Council also sit as citizen 
members of the Policy^' Team. ' * 

^ To achieve the third objective, a Neighborhood Assistant is joining 

*each Policy Team to assist the tmm in it^ effort to communicate with the 
citizens' organizations of the area, and to bring necessary information ^ ^ 
back* to the Policy Teams from the citizens and citiz.en's* organizations 
of the area. Thfe ; Assistants are employed by Baltimore Blueprint for 
-approximately 20 hours per week. ^ 

. ^ For technical assistance with. citizen inVoTvement, a community con- 
sultant was hired in May, 1979, to work two days per week with Baltimore 
Blueprint. Mis role* had been to assist in ther development and imprementa-. 
tion of the citizen participation -strategy. 

V. , RESEARCH PANEL ■ ' . . 

The Baltimore Blueprint Research Panel was established to serve as 
the pr.oject's technical advisory team. ^ The Panel is composed of six 
persons with substantial qualifications and experience in qualitative, and 
^ quantitative social service research. The Panel has been meeting quarterly 
and has been available for phone consultation to advise and assist the pro- 
j.ect by: ^ ^ 

(1) Helping the Policy Teams obtain and use relevant and current 

^ , research findings and expertise , related to the teams' delibera-^ 
tions ; . j ' 

(2) Tracking the research and analytic quality of Pplicy Team products; 
and, * . ' ^ 

(3) Setting appropriate standards and policies for evaluating the pro- 
ject and its effects. ■ [ 

VI. PROJEiCT FiVALUATION ^ - ■ ' ' 

Baltimore Blueprint has sought the assistance of a contractor in de- 
sLgning^and conducting an evaluation of the process .used by, Baltimore 
Blueprlht to stimulate human services reform. The mechanism fdr this has 

M 
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been the issuance of a Request* for Proposal (RFP) for the evaluajion =^ 
of the* Baltimora Blueprint process through the Division of Grant and 
Contract Operations .of the Office of the Secr^ary of the United -States 
Department of Health,^ nducation, and Welfare. ■ '■ ^ 
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' ■ , . , KHYNOTBlteURESS /, " ■ , 

s Intergovernm&ntal Relations and Social Policy in the Eighties 

. Thank you forJ the opportunity to addreis a plenary session of the 
First National Ne^ork-Building Conference sponsored by OHDS/IIHS. I feel= 
very comfortable in this, distinguished groiip of government .of fic ia Is , 
public and voduntary agency administrators, and 'social planners. L have 
^had the good fortune of being a social worker who had opportunit ies. to 
manage a variety of public and voluntary agenciqs at thd^ locals statc,^ 
and national levels. Like some of you^ I have experienced many different^ 
types of social planning efforts; and n&Work building appears to be the 
most recent effort to introduce ' more rationality into our rather chaot ic 
hujnan 5eruice arena. , ^ j 

£ \ ^ ■ • ^ 

^ In *the time I have I want to shaxe with you two points I believe are 
essential for network building, now ami in the future. The two issues I 
want to address are the importance of ^ocial values in determining the 
limits of our social policy activrt ies A regardress of how well intentioned ^ 
or rational they .may be; and, second^, tt draw to your attention the unique 
characteristics of our federal^state s;^tem and how tfus relationship 
mf licences the ^financing, organization^, and delivery of social welfare servic 
} ' \ . ^ ^ \ 

Time does not permit a full elaboration of each of these points, hiow- 
ever, their importance should not be underestimated as we seek improved means 
^ to^ achieve program coordination and more effective {Vertical and horizontal 
working relationships among levelai of government and human service providers. 

According to Robert Morris, l)t BrandefiNBniversity, ^'The central 
character of Ameriqan social policies has a dlS^tetion and a continuity: It - 
is shaped by a few basic attitudes or social norr^ shared by most citizens 
as well as by their publ ic off Icials (Morris, p. h)) This societal policy . is 
the sum total of laws, ^habits/ mores, and practiods, ^ , 

Societal policy, according to Professor Morris, represents ^T^lie'' accumu- 
lation of values and normative standards which k society builds up over 
time,.,. They are an unwritten blend of what a peo^ple think their s%iciety 
ought to be, what they wish to do collectively for bie good of all, and how 
they prefer to act to achieve such ends (Morris, pAb),^ Today, there is 
a certain tension between these values and what our public officials perceive 
tovbe the will of the public. ^ ^ 



In the area of public policies, Morris describes five societal values or 
preferences which implicitly guide the direction of our social welfare pro= 
grams at the present time. 

Prefere nce ror p rivate or marketplace decision making 

trhis refers to our belief that the best solutions to problems come 
gh the interaction of decisions made by individuats to suit their own 
needs; thi3 value ^is represented in o^ur preference for a free-, market 
economy, and the idea that individuals have control over their ownMives and 
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can "pull up their own bootstraps," We prefeT "muddling through" over 
centralized planning and we resist the creation of a large department of 
everyth Lng , - . 



2, Belief Ln government aid to the weak , and ho fp^ess - ■ 

But sometimes the majketplace does not nerve all individualsi needa 
equally and there is a need for. government to act orf their 'behalf . ' W*e ' ^ 
usually define weak and helpless to include' the aged, orphans, the handicapped, 
and others in serious trouble not of- tiheir own jnaking. One of the tensions^ 
wo are experiencing is public concern about how much government is now doing 
for individuals and families who are not weak or helpless. , \^ 

3, C ontinued belief in the saving virtues ^^f work 

We believe that by hard work an individual can meet his/hBr needs. The 
vulnerable then are defined .as those/who are not able to work the 
elderly, the handicapped, the ill, etc. If' is tbis preference which permits 
us to use large amounts of public funds= to maintoin employment and \^rk .j 
training prGgrams even during periods of high unemployments 

\ - / , ■ \ ^ 

4 p ^ Cont^iued optimistic view of ^progress through s cience — . " 

^ " . . ' 

We belLeAie we can achieve a better world through science and ■ technology . 
4Ve act as though scfence/tecl^ology will solve our problems or abolish ^ 
current difficulties'. This leads to an attitude that some of our programs 
to solve soc^ial prdbleflis need only be planned for a short time." There is 
no felt ne^d for long t=erm solutions,! ^ ^ > ,^ ^ 

5. l^H^fcT^cc^ fuj^ slra red rcspcy ^l hi 1 i ty ' ' ' 

We much prefer shifting responsibility or distributing costs of govern- 
ment action to. the farthest point ppssible. This is reflected in oar idea 
of- paying small insurance premiums to anticipate large costs; Or how we let 
the federal government ^ do something with funds collected through the income 
t,ax rather than levy an incj^ease in local taxes, . \ 

Though publ ic^policy .is , usually limited- by these, ^^alent ' social noT%s, 
it does not follow that soc-ial norms do not change overtime, They do but 
the change ^is ustiaUy very slow almost imperceptible ^= more abrupt change 
only results from the effects of a- catastrophe or social upheaval which 
Morders the, society in some way. An example of^such an event was^ the Great. 
Depression of the 1930s when economy conditions changed the role of government 
and the public^s attitude toward government. intrusion into private decision 
making, / " ^ '^^^ ■ , ^ 

Fiarly' /Xmerlcan settlers and ^suOce'eding waves of immigrants were, for the , 
most part, fleeing from a, central, unitary church, or a central unitary 
government. For these reasons, Americagns long resistec the development of 
a strong central government and the intrusion of government into private 
actions. And when it was necessary to foi^m a nation^al government, the 
Const i tut ion" was wr itten so as to prevent any one branch or level of govern- 
ment from becoming too powerful. ■ ' ^ - ^ . 
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* Americans have traditionally valued personal independence and the iiSe 

of the marketplace as represented by "free ^enterprise/*' capitalism, Eind " 
freedQm from government' regulation and control. ' 

Our early Ajnerican, societal values about social welfare were heavily 
infiuenced by English traditions developed from Blizahethan poor laws and the 
virtue p.f work^.,. , * - ^ _ 

Elizabethan poor law classified the poor into different categories. The 
worthy poor included a*ged / orphans iind handicapped- and the ^less worthy poor * 
were the able-bodied urTemployed, vagrants, and the like, Elizabethan poor , 
law also established the^ principle of local ccOT^unitles taxing themsQjves to 
pay the costs of'caring for the dependent who lived irf their community, 

' The work ethic as we *know it was developecl as*a necessc^ry adjunct to the 
industrial revolution and th6 need to have a surplus of low cost labor. Work ^ 
was assigned the quality of a moral virtue by Calvinism' and the cuii^ulative 
effects of teachings of philosophers such as^ Adam Smith, Thomas Malthus, 
and Hubert Spencer,, whose ideas Wended to denigrate the value of life, 
particulariy those who were unable to contribute economically, . 

Prior to t^e Great Depression these societal values largely shaped the 
social welfare programming that developed in response to social need. Most 
communities were sferved by a number of rel igious and voluntary charities. 
Local government provided poor relief^ emergency aid, shelters, hospitals and 
child wdlfare services. State government usually financed and operated 
prisons, mental hospitals, and similar institutions which w^re not needed by 
' .a single town or city,. Prior to the Depression a number of ^states' also 
^ initiated some typ^es ^liiothers* pensions and old age pensions to help persons 
unabl^e to work fior. wages. * 

The eqpnomic conditions resulting from 'the Great Depression of the ' 
1930s caused large-scale unemployment and widespread poverty, ^ Hkisting state 
and local programs of publ ic .relief and private charity proved inadequate to 
cope with th^-flood of requests for help created by economic conditions in the 
1930s, Only^'^^^,*^ederal government had the resources necessary to assist 
state an4 focal governments with the financial burden of public relief. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 was designed to ensure some protection 
. for all wage earners and their families against the loss of income due to 

retit^emQnt or temporary unemployment , To accomplish this, the Act authorized ^ • 
establishment of Unemployment Compensation -and Old Age Insurance programs. 
Both -of ^these programs were construcre^ on the assumption that the main iource 
of 'family income was from' wages and, therefore, when something happened to 
prevent vk\e wage earner from working, there should be a level of income 
insured by the national government. In 1936, the. program was expanded to 
t include the disabled, and in 1939- protection was extended to survivors of a 
covered wage earner, ' ' % 

* . 

For those persons who were not then eligible, or likely to become 
eligible, for benefits under the wage-rela'ted social insurances, the Social 
^Security Act also authorized federal financial participation in a new system • 
o'f state administered public relief programs; the categories of assistance 
for which federal funds were authorized originally were^ Old Age A|sistances 
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Aid to the Blind, and ^id to Dependent Children. Aid to the Pennanently 
and Totally DisabLgd was authori*Eed in 1950, , ^ 

It should b@ jio^a^ the public assistance progi'ams created in 1935 aon- 
'formed to existing pa^erns of federal =Htate responsibility for. human 
sferyices. Under the law^ the states were responsible for deciding whether • 
or not to "establish programs^ setting the terms of eligibility and 
.benefits paid^ States also decided how to.org^anize the relief programs and - 
whether or not to involve city or county goverhinent in the administration or 
financing of tlie programs. The federal government agreed to pay a portion of 
the costs of benefits to clients and administrative costs incurred by the state 

This pattern of federal-state cooperation accounts for vyhy even^oday 
there is so' ^much difference among states\ in relation to the organizatx'&n and 
benefits of AFDC^ and Mediaaid, Over the)yeaxB there have^been a number of - . 
changes in vthe public assistance programs] but the essejitial character 
remains that of a state-federal partnership* ■ ^ 

The next most, significant era of change in federal-state relations 
occurred irnU&64. when Congress passed* this Economic Opportunity Act and the 
nation declared War on Poverty, ^""T^^s began an era o f na t io na^ s o c i a l'^ J^^n n i n g 
which sigj iif ican tly changed, federal -state relations ,^ The V/ar on Poverty was 
possible because our nation wa^ entering a periOcTof unprecedented prosperity 
which created what Bob Harris at the. Urban Institute has described as a 
"social profit*- a surplus of federal revenues which could be us^d' for 
social .^purposes; ^ For the' first time we were not constrained by scarce 
resources and it was possible to act .orivour/gopd intentions of helping the 
disadvantaged* . , ^ . , . 

A federal surplus developed from the revenues of a progressive income, 
tax^ low unemployment^ high productivity, and a stable or slow-growing 
inflation factor. During this period the Congress and the Administration 
fdund it possible to enact yearly tax ^uts and finance a whole host of social 
programs, , 

The means we ;ised were social opportunity programs f/inot cash assistance. 
To a large extent this decision and .the programs created 'Teflects our societal 
valueH^bout why the poor are poor, 

TH'e Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 created CAP, VISTA, NYC, Job Corps,* 
and many other programs. In 1965, the 89th Cmigress enacted ESEA, MDTA, OAA, 
Voc Rehab, Model Cities, Medicare, and Medicaid to n^me just a few of the 
Great Society programs* Through the Sixties this process continued, and 
larger and larger amounts of federal funds were, directed at more and more 
social problems, > ' ' 

To obtain their fair share of these massive amojants of federal funds, 
state and local government s established new departments, commissions, and ^ 
.other types of administrative or supervisory agencies. Nearly always, these 
rederal categorical grant prbgrams provided funds after certain conditions 
were me't , With few exceptions, state and local governments bought into the 
federal game, ' attracted by the prospect of favorable matching rates and the 
notion that participation would relieve them from having to; use state or 
local funds to meet pressing social needs* j,' \ 
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.A side effect of accepting^so much federal financing has been the 
proliferation of categorical service programs at the local level, programs 
thdx are kfrgely outside the control of state and local public offlciiils. ■ 
Another result has been the unp-lanned aommitment of large ainount of state 

'^fid/local discretionary funds as local match, leaving state and local 
officials in the position of having to budget ever largerMimounts of sqarce 

. resourceWto be the. local match in programs over which they have little or 
no* control, 

* - 

' ^^^In other words j for the- past 15 years the power to plan and' finance 
social programs has been almost exclusively at the national level* States 
and local communities have; been enticed Jto ^go along by favorable matching 
rates and the' prospect of large amounts of federal funds aiding their 
economy. . - 

^ The ACIR^ repart of 1978 described the^ Congressional role in this 
development when it reported: ' - » , ^ , • 

Yetj at ^bottom. Congress.: and the categorical grant system mirror 
the American pQl it ical process as a whole/ with. its*.many points of 
access and power, its loosely^ structured political parties,^ it.y 
^fluctuating sources of ' pod idy init iat ives. and leadership, itS: 
.difficulty in sustaining a long-range .planning.^f fort ^ and its 
;\ tepdency to react to^ and act upon; specific problems rather than^ 
move toward camg^eh en si ve national ^goads -and 'explicit' polic)^ .';; ' 
objectives* 4 ' ^ *' ^ ^ " 

The problem of^p^ogram numbers is not so much that of xluplication and 
overlaps iri the. sense of two or more grant.s authoriz ing aid for identi- 
cal activit ies s'but excessive specific ityj with clusters of several 
^grants for servicing, planning , training, and demonstration in t he- 
same narrow program area. This applies particularly/to project grants. 
Often a single social problem has been attacked from many directions, ° 
with programs distinguished by the particular activities they support^ " 
the clientele group they serve, the manner in which\3crvices are 
delivered, or the places on which they focus ( AC I R,^ 'Summary and. 
C^onc lusaons , p,6),* ' ' . . \ ^ 

The role of the f.ederal ag,ert£i%s , was crit ically assessed by the^ACIR* 
which sta:ted: ^ , , ■ ' ; ■ / 

The attempts to improve coordination among" programs have demonstrated 
that frderii 1 ngencics hnvb few^ incentives to standardize^ simplify',^ far 
■ ' ^'target" their activities. Their primary contern (shared by most V ' 
Congressional committees which oversee them, as well as most interest 
■ groups) is to be 'able to account for and make effective use of each 
spo.C;ific grant program they administer CACIR, p. 6)* 

.it is estimated there are approximately 450 federal categorical grant 
prpgrams. For FY 1975 the ACIR reported that a total of $37,4 billion was 
channeled to state ahd" local governments through, these^ types of programs. 
The President's Reorganization Project in 1978 identifited 100 different ^ _^ 
human service programs administered by ten federal agencies and costing $23,5 
billion annually. The Reorganization Project identified 30 programs adminis- 
tered by seven different federal agincies'in support of social services, which 
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the Reorganization Project defined as programs intended to assist individuals 
and families in meeting 'the needs .of everyday 1 iving". and , to ^^tain access to 
other resources. For' FY 1978, $9 bil/lion in federal fynds were provided for ^ 
social services, ; . ^ 

Most of us now re^ognize^'he exist ing system is either totally out of ^ 
coritro.l or it is simply too complex to manage effectively. One way or - 
^another/ we seek to find ways to provide essential human services moi=e 
efficiently, more effectively , of^at least with more public accountabiL^y. 
There has been layering of programs, with little coordination. .We have.s^ilar 
programs'' under different levels of ^vernment and we have various pubric 
^funding streams supporting voluntary agency programs. 

- ■. ' f 

Allowing for variations which result from state'law and local practices, 
it can; be assumed' nearly^ every local community in the United States has 'at 
least four distinct layers of human service programs. For the most part, 
these layers are not connected'^to other programs or^delivery systems either 
vert ical ly. 'or liorizontal^ly , , ■ 

I ' ■ ; . ' . ■ • ■ ^ . i / . - ^ 

These lasers of services vary widely in relation to types of funding,^ 
organisation, and political accountability. First, there are the more 
basic, and traditional, types of seryices. represented by schools, employmeVit 
services, social security^ of f ices, courts, child welfare services, and public ■ 
welfare agencies'. Next, there is a layer Which includes voluntary health 
and welfare services, financed by United vray, church, groups, and other private 
sources, » The thir'd layer includes programs and activities^ developed since 
the Vvar on Poverty: Headstaxt, senior centers. Meals on Wheels, l^gal services 
half-way houses, hot lines, and many others. The fourth layer consists of 
coordinating services which have grown up in response to the- confusion and 
overlap displayed by the .others. Representative of these are cbqrdinated 
transportation services, information and referral services, spfcial coalitions, 
and joint-funded projects primarily for new prpgrams' such as ^hi Id abuse and 
^^ervices for pregnant teenagers. ' . ^. . ^y-' '^'"'-^ 

In some of our Ivargen^ ■ tit i there is. a fifth layet which 

can be descriH|?d to, -include- thOT-a^comm'unity-based servrtes such as CBOs, 
CDCs, and various types of neighborhood and self=help efforts. 

These present arrangements need to be ch/angB^d; Most would agree we ne.ed 
to find ways to rat iohal iae the programs and services thar exist. One wa>^ or' 
another, vve believe it' Is \important to meet and discuss how we will be able 
to do more without the benefit, of ever larger amounts of federal funds. 
Recent events and the statements of national policy makers have made it clear 
that the era of ever increasing federal funds the social profit factor 
bn s ended . .\ , .. ^ 

■ " ■ ^ ' ' 

But and this is the major point T want to make if the period of 
unl im it od' federAl funding has ended it also means there is an end to national, 
central 12 ed plahning which does not^ take into account the diversity of our 
s't ates^'^Tind local communityies , If there ^re not sufficient federal funds to 
Finance new social programs, then it will be necessary for nataonal 
p banners the Congress ind the Administratibn to negotiate with ^or' 
cooperate with state and local off icials an planning and developing new social 
welfare initiatives, ' ' ^ / . 



= . The Fact that there no ;ion^^ ?m oxcuhh of fcUeral. fufUU reijrcHQnts^ 
^^the end of^an §ral If this is;sd^ we 'wil r begin' to wTtnoss a 5hift:r4ri the 
'distribution of power. The^power of national plannprs will be reduced and 

there wi H be the- potent ial to increase the power of state and local 
^officials to influence the «.organizat ion' and'^iolivery , of hiuna services,^^ ^ 

If national planners no loriger have a blank check, it follows neither the 
==Congre.ss nor the Administration will, be able to dictate to state and local ' 

officials and we should see more e.^amples.of cooperative ventures, 

'The challenge to state and :local of ficials^wiU ^center on their ability 
taka-advantage* of these; Hew conditions. Will they- be able to fill the. 
void and'^irtbve to mako^ needed changes = in existing. human sei^v.ice arran|ement s? 
For exiimple, will, it ie possibie for state and local officials to establish 
program^' prior it ies. perhaps resulting in the •eliminfition of some :low 
priorUy services? Will it be^pOTsible for "state and local officiais to 
move to reorganize some' existing "programs cohso.iid.ating other programs^ 
and .developing centrally controlled and financed . core services for others? ^ 

Those who are interested in and committed to improving the effect ivehes^s' 
of human service programs need to be ready to take advantage of new oppor- 
tunities that arise. We need to be prepared to offer workable altetnatives to 
what exlstsl. We need to be prepared to be generalists and work for simplifi- 
cation of existing arrangements. In some instances, we may need to be 
advocates for the coordination and integration of otiiers » sDccial interest.^;. 

■ Bighties could be a period ot program copsol idation and sorting out 

df program responsibility^ It could be "a period luring which certain programs, 
and furicitiqns, such as; jobSj, income maintenance and health ^care financiftg^ 
are transferred^ entirely to the federal level of government. State and iSpal 
levels of government could be given more discretion of authority over j^ibl/icly 
funded services in the areas of mental healthy housing, 'correct ions , social 
services and^ servicea for special populations such as children, frail \elderly 
and the, physical ly and mentafly hand:^capped * . V :'=^^ ^ ^ 

A more rational division of responsibility for publicly funded human 
sbrvlces 4v'ould likely reSilt in the federal governme'ht depending more on 
state goverhjTient as the major point for^ distributing federal funds and 
being accountable for their use. Within the states j different arrangements 
would need to be worked out with the cities, counties ai|d localities* . It is 
very possible such arrangements would result in local government gaining 
more authority and control over available^ funds and^ targqt ing them to locally 
determined priorities designed to help individual families and neighborhoods 
cope with social' problems . 

, " , . . _ - ^ , " 

^ Whether or not such improvements can be made in our existing human . 
scrviee system depends largely on the ability of human service providers pnd ^ 
public officaals at all levels of government to work together. Human services 
are too costly and too important to be the. exclusive responsibility of any 
H-inglo group. We need to build a network of support which includes providers^ 
public officiais and the spepial population w]\o need and 'use the services 
available / The Office of Human Development . Services of HHS has taken a. big 
stop' in the direction by^ giving priority to cross^cutt ing and coordination 
conrorenccs such as this one, ' ' ■.■ : . ■ 
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PREFACE 



This paper provides an overview of findings from research into the 
use of nonservice approacfies to address social welfare problems," The 
study is exploring local government use of such .approaches to address 
the concerns of the aged, children and families, the disabled and youth 
and is'relating these approaches to emerging themes in human services. ... 
This report is based on a review of relevant literature .and a survey of 
the large 37 cities and counties in the Urban Consortium. The research 
on which the report is based was fujided through-a grant to SRI Inter- 
hational from the Office of Planning, Research and Evaluation, Office 
of Human Development Services in HllS, . , 

'~ ■■ ^ . i- _ _ s_ 

The survey data reported were provided to SRI by member jurisdictions 

of the Urban Consortium (a program of applied research and technology 

transfer conducted by Public Technology, Inc.) and were collected from the 

37 major cities and urban counties that make up the Urban Consortium, 

Introduction . 

Local governments are increasingly recognizing that the direct provision 
of services by itself is an inadequate response to social welfare problems. 
Restrictions on availability of fiscal resources, the changing nature of 
social welfare needs, and developing views' of how human service problems 
should be addressed have altered the way local gov|rnments approach sopial 
welfare problems. Consequently, public officials and those outside govern- 
ment are turning to nonservice approaches to social welfare problems== 
approaches that are based on using existing local governance powers in new 
ways. 

Nonservice approaches can be defined as interventions that employ 
government regulation or deregulation, tax policy change, administrative 
reform, involvement of the private sector, promotion of self-help, or 
public advocacy to alter the behavior of the private (or quasi-public) 
sector markets through incentives to induce desired public outcomes, 
Nonservice approaches are distinct from approaches aimed primarily at 
the direct delivery of goods or Services based on expenditure of public 
resources because they emphasize the power of local governments to govern 
rather than just to spend , 

Nonservice approaches to social welfare problems derive from develop- 
ments in a number of directions. 

Broadly speaking, the impetus for nonservice approaches derives from " 
the current fiscal distress facing many local governments. Economic 
conditions and taxpayer revolts have reduced the ability of many local 
governments to allocate resources to problem areas. In response to growing 
fiscal constraints , moyors and other public officials have increasijigly . 
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attempted to use new types of toolj to improve social conditions in their 
communities and to create incentives for meeting community development, . 
economic development and social welfare nfeeds. *: , - 

Nonservice approaches also are emerging from a new understanding of 
the impact pf-government policies. For instance,r recent studies focusing 
upon the impact of Federal policies and programs on urban developmeht and 
social welfare problems Have consistently found that, the "inadvertent" and 
"unintentional" aspects of Federal policy have hampered local government 
attempts to halt inner city neighborhood decline and , meet the human service 
needs of residents. 

Lpcal governments have also improved their internal capacity to review 
..policy options. City . policy planning efforts have become more saphla|;icated 
in digtirtguishing among tire different roles a city may elect to play/ in 
different areas, adopting direct = service approaches sometimes andother 
times seldecting indirect roles involving inducing other agancies, or levels 
of government to take the lead, or participating in meeting program' 
objectives. Finally, many community organizations have urged their local 
governments to experiment with new approaches to regulation (e.g., utility 
rate setting) , tax policy change (e.g., tax deferral), and self-help 
(e.g neighborhood crime watch). 

Emerging The|nes 

More . specif ically, a number of developments are occurring in the human 
service area which affect the way in which local governments meet social 
welfare needs. It has become increasingly clear that the model of ^ 
professional service delivery by itself is an inadequate way to deal with 
the ^array of problems of target groups such as the aged, ^children and 
families, the handicapped, and youth. Consequent ly^ social welfare 
professionals, governjnent officials at air leyels, and researchers are 
increasingly interested in alternatives Such as natural support networks 
(which lessen' or obviate the need for services) , Similarly, there is 
increased interest in diverting persons from systems such as juvenile 
correction, because of the stigma attached to such systems. More 
generally the deinstitutionalization movement , has both opened up opportuni^ 
ties for establishing new types of care settings and imposed burdens on ' 
communities ill equipped to provide support needed by new institutions* 
Even the def init ion. of the kinds of behavior' which require social inter- 
vention has undergone significant change jas a result of changes in lifestyle 
whilej at the same timej the issue of what role public anH private institu- 
tions should play in meeting needs has similarly been subject to major 
revision as the lines^ between public^ private and nonprofit sectors ^have 

become blurred, ^ . ^ ' ^ 

' ' • ■ ' ^ ' ' ■■ 

Those new views of meeting social welfare needsdeBive from a number 
of factors in local governments and the community* One is the . change in 
the demography of client populations. The numbers of aged, disabled, 
troubled youth, and unstable families are increasing* As these groups 
increase in size they have also surfaced new types of social welfare needs. 
The demand for traditional and new types of social welfare interventions s 
have thus been a strong motivating factor for development of nonservice . 
approaches. AnothcT is the growing fiscal constraints facing l40cal 



governments. Finally, changing understanding^. of how pj^pbloms. can best be 
addressed has also le& to increased use of nonservice tools* 

How Nonservice Approaches Work " ■ \ 

Nonservice apprbaches work in part by making use of existing local 
governance powers to ^shift to the private seator those portions of services , 
that need not be in the public sectors. For example, a disabled person who 
can earn a living does not need full iricomfe support; an elderly person who* 
can continue to live independently with only an occasional heed for help 
or who can be cared for by friends or relatives does not need expensive 
institutional care; a child who can stay the night with friends or in an 
emergency respite home during a period of severe family stress may never 
need a foster home; a bread-winner who can join a company^funded alcoholism 
treatment program may avoid unemployment and family breakup, Nonservice i 
approaches also work by helping/local government agencies to use each 
other's resources better. For example, social welfare agencies can use 
schools as senior nutrition centers or can ensure building inspection 
'departments consider social objectives such As accessibility to the handi-^ 
capped. In any ckse, whether local government resources are more fully 
used or whether the private sector assumes more of 'the burden of meeting 
social welfare needs, non-service approaches cannot substitute for service 
approaches, ' Furthermore, there are limits ^to their use, and constraints 
imposed by other levels bf government such as states, Nonjetlieless, non- 
service approaches may i ignif icant ly increase the OTOunt of help available, 
without comparable increases in cost and can be established locally^ using 
existing governance powers, . 
■ . ■ * 

The nonservice approaches discussed in these pages are only a selection 
of those in .use across the country; no complete inventory has been attempted 
Indeed^ ft^^is not clear that a complete inventory--even if it could be com- 
pleted before it became obsoiete-'-would be of more-utility than a selection 
that allows the user to see the .principles of nonservice. approaches to 
sofc^l welfare problems and apply those principles to the specific local 
situation. * ^ 

Types' df Nonservice Approaches and Extent of Utilization 

Regulation and DeregulatiDn 

script ion . . , 

The police powers provided to local governinent by''the states constitute 
governance .tools with which cities and counties have traditionally pursued 
maintenance of the healtfij safety, and welfare of their constituencies,. 
Regulatory mechanisms have traditionally been used to prevent action 
construed by local government as being against the best interest of the 
public (for example, . licensing child care facilities to prevent unsafe 
practices). Governance approaches using these powers may involve imposing 
new requijements, ^^ch as requiring employers to offer certain services to 
employees, or removing or'reducing old ones, such as reducing licensing 
reqiiircments for child care to increase the number of, day^ care facil ities 
available for working parents, \ 
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A variety of problems can arise in connection with regulatory 
approaches* In jnany instances, analysis ^'of the impact * of ^regulation and 
deregulation is difficult, thus the tru^ costs and benefits to .the public . 
^ or private sectors are not clearly understood. In addition, iti' the human , 
services area, many regulation's and licensing requirements are established 
at the statte level, hence^local action can at times be constrained. 

Finding s ' ; , ^ 

Relatively few regulatory change approacKes weijejrpported by the 
jurisdictions surveyed, ^ This suggests that regulatory :tools are either 
less useful in achieving social welfare objectives, or5 are more difficult 
to introduce into the local government, context, i Individual jurisdictions 
reported^ an average of four examples of regulatory' strategies each. The 
response shows a, balance between the Impositidn-of new regulatory ' 
strategies and use of more flexible regulation or deregulation. 

The most: corranon regulat^ory strategies reported^ were the enforcement of 
Federal building access codes*,' ordiTiances preventini discrimination in 
^housing and employmerit against the aged and disabled, control of the 
condominium conversion process, and the mandating of life-line utility 
rates for the disadvantaged (where there was local authority to do so). 

Common examples of deregulation included the use of zoning exemptions, 
targeting' group home"" location, conditional use permit strategies for meeting 
the shelter needs^ of the aged, disabled, and youth, permitting voluntary 
and- private sector agencies to serve yoiith classified as status offenders, 
and approaches that permit the description and adviertising of generic drugs. 

These patterns of response indicate that local governments are using 
traditional regulatory or police powers to help ensure that special need 
groups, such as the aged, are treated equitably by the private sector-^ 
thus helping to reduce the impact of their needs on the public sectois 
The examples^ of deregulation indicate that traditional governmental constraints 
are being treated in a more intentionally flexible way as a means of encouragin 
»and facilitating new types' of public and private sector response to special 
needs^-needs that often cannot be met by virtue aff* contradictory or unintended 
consequences of existing policies. Both strategies can help local goverri- 
ments promote independent living, assist deinstitutionalization, and promote 
economic and social welfare by increasing shelter/and financial resources 
available . ; . . ; 

, The response data for the regulatory tools indicate a growing under-^ 
standing by local government of how policy tools can constrain or encourage 
behavior by individuals and the market place.' Yet, the use of these tools : \ 
was not present to as developed a degree as ^might be expected, 

^ There were few examples of the use of local regulatory authority to 
impose new social welfare roles on the private sectbr, for example requiring 
firms to provide child care or alcoholism counseldng; only four instances 
were mentioned. At tjhe same time, there were also few examples of broad 
deregulation of care provider roles (child care, adult day care,' parapro- 
fessional roles) , _ ^ \ ^ 



Whil© locaPoffidiais noted their interest in developing new roles 
for the private sector through regulatioh, the legal ability to do so was 
not .cons'idere'd to exi-4t in most ca%es, ^- Similarly, the desire to promote 
new roles through eliminating regulatory ^obstacles was mentioned, but not 
considered systematically, and was aTso recognized to be beyond the domain 
of local government* However, some local governments reacted to the issue 
of child care deregulation by either chahging^the designation of the 
service to remove it from the purview of Federal or state standards, or by 
using-advocacy to forestall further controls. 

Generally, the local government role in the Imposition or elimination 
of health and safety and certification requirements is preempted by the 
state* Where -locVl interventipn ocicur red, they were Indirect, or were based 
on creating new policy approaches to superimpose oh the existing regulatory 
structure. 

In addition to state authority for poliaies affecting care providers, 
insurance policies (controlled by state commissionsj and professional 
associations were noted as barriers to local response, ExampJL.es include^ 
the restriction on cardiopulmonary resuscitation by paramedics in Seattle 
until the city developed both a self-insurance program knd mandatory waivers , 
(care givers would not be. liable for injuries)* In addition, strong pro- 
fessional association lobbies at the state level militate against , 
restructuring care provider roles, 

In-sum, there is meaningful u#e of the intentional consequence of many 
traditional strategies of regulation and deregulation. These tools help 
both the private and public sectors to increase their responsi ver^ess in 
meeting social welfare needs. However, ^local response indicaces hat 
involvement in expanded use of tl^se approaches is dependent on t .e degree 
of flexible state policy, availability of enabling legislation, or strong 
'ipcal initiatives to circumvent state impact through other measures, 

«Tax Policy Changes ; ' T 

Descript ion 

The traditional purpose of taxation by local government has been to 
fund the services government provides. At the Federal level, taxes have 
been used for other purposes as well, such as to penalize or control undesired 
activity Cbookmaking, moonshining, racketeering, or bribing foreign ^govern- ^ 
ments),'but at the local level, taxes are traditionally imposed to raise 
revenue. Furthermore, traditionally, taxes are imposed at common rates even 
for quite unUke categories of taxpayer -^-thus, ^the poor pay as^ much sales tax 
as the rich on a particular purcha;se, and the owners of two houses each 
assessed at $70,000 traditionally pay the same property tax, even though one 
owner is a poor widow and the other a real estate investment trust , 

■ _The imposition or modification of taxes can be a potentially powerful 
^tooi^for inducing wanted outcomes within the taxing district. For example, 
a measure to defer collection of property taxes until the sale and transfer 
of the property can allow an elderly couple on a slim, fixed pension to i 
keep'' their home and reduce need for new housing for the aged, ^ On the other 
hand treating all Droperty-tax payers the same can force the couple to sell 
by increasing their financial burden, A tax deduction for- allowing c#^unity 
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use of "business facilities can' encourage Neighborhood garden 
unused industrial land, or the use of the :6;bmpany dining room to serve 
a low-cost evening ijieal to the^ elderly or for recreation, ^axes imposed 
on property transfers can be used , to. slow, down speculation that is removing- 
hbusin| from' the financial'j;reach of neighborhood residents by infl'ating 
*jvr4Gei1;^ Taxes imposed on condominium- conversipns can finance: cooperative 
purchases by tenant associations, ^ t I ^ " . . ^ 

difficulties with tax policy conges, mucH^^like'regulatory approaches, 
may bf_ associated with the drfficulty'of analysing the total public and 
private costs and benefirfe.,^f,pa^, changes' and the degree to which state 
^governments, not local it i^ty'a^tyaily^'^^ter^in tax policy. In- addition, 
many cities have found tax ap^^tfoaches ha to *stop once started even when 
they have outlT^ved their usefulness in terms of public policy ends* . ^ 
= _ - / ■ " --f ' ^ ^ r / ; _ . 

Findings . . 

Local governinents surveyed reported nominal use of tax policies to 
achieve social welfare objectives by comparison to other categorj^ps of 
policy tools, TffR" is explained in part by the fact' that respondents were - 
primarily public administrators who ..wei;^e nrt familiar with thk availability 
of specialized tkx structures to help the aged or disabled, i The principal 
tax St ratfegy 'employed was the^ property tax exempted'^or the aged and low 
, income: 12 sites reported that 'they had locally financed exemptions, 
although IB sites were in states where there were state hpmeowner exemptions, 
seven of which had both stafe and local policies of this type^ Similar to 
the exemption strategy is the reduced assessment of homes, Thls'^'as reported 
in seven jursidiotions, although eight reported state-reduced assessment * " 
strategies, two of which had both state and local pt'ograms, ' Only threfe . 
jurisdictions reported that they had implemented a "circuit, breaker tax 
policy for property orMOther taxies, _pf the jurisdictions, however, 27 were 
in srates that provided circuit breakers, and onS jurisdiction had both a 
state and Ijocal jpolicy of this kind. ' ' " 

' \ = Mthough a number of local jurisdidtlons 'reported Using tax deferrals ^ 
to reduce impact of property taxes on local low-inCome residentSj these | 
policies were noted as. being state financed. Eight jurisdictions w,ere in 
states with^vdeferral policies. Other- research points* out that some cities 
are using deferrals on their own' to achieve neighborhood stabilization , 
objectives by reducing fiscal impact of taxes on residents CWashington"?" D.C) 
ilowisver^ these were not reported in the survey. 

The innovative use of tfexes to provide ^^incerttives for social welfare \ 
roles was not prevalent^ Only one example e^ch was found of the 'use of local 
deductions for j^rovision of long-term care for disabled family members, or 
of deduct ions #or provision ofVfaciiities vfor day care for working parents 
by employers, or of deductions for providing training and employment for*^ 
Sspecial need groups CWashington, D,C . , pallas). - ; ^ \ 

Five "jurisdict ions report^ imposing, taxes on saleS; of luxury-items 
foigaretteSj liquor) or gener^^ sales taxes to generate revenues for 
services and facilities for the aged ajfd disabled. Two sites also provid^'d 
circuit breakers for iQcal sales taxes paid by the aged. 



In. responding to the surv^yZ-'l^tfitl O^risdicti commented that the ; 
use local taxes tp^.^omdte the support of special populations' is in- 
creasing, But *^had\he^i|^c6nst rained due to two basic issues/ The first 
dSvthf _tax limitmt^i^4 The second is the lack of state enabling 

:|^isl^4pn to whether or not the state 

alreadj^vls providing speQial tax benefits to special need groups.. 

The literature indicates that state and local "Jittvolvement, in using 
tax incentives on community development issues has a precedant and is 
increasing* There does not seem to be as yet an equivalentjy developed 
social welfare movement . in the use of state or local tax strategies to , 
promote both family aftd business response to needs of special populations. 
Local governments are^ however, recognizing the social welfare .impacts ^of 
existing taxes and are directly intervening to alleviate economic hardship 
in many cities and counties. t ^ . . f." \ . V -^^ 

Administrative Reform 

Description : ■ ...^i. 

.Administritive reform deals with problems such as school buses that 
sit ' idle, 4uring the day while the^ elderly jit in their rooms unable to get 
transportation^to the senior 'center, s^ that are locked during^the 

evening ^ or the suimner while community groups lack meeting rooms and programs 
for seniors look for a convenient community . location, and the liice. 
Administrative reform aTso includes requirements that local governinent 
contracts go tp minority contractors as well as the large and long-established 
low bidders, and that barr^l^rs^to^ employment be removed for the disabTed and 
aged. Administrative reforms ^n be aimed \at coordinating government 
-agencies that are working in isolation^ orr'at red^tflning o'rganizat ional ^''^ ^ 
Boundaries, service criteria, or agency mission. 

In general , local ^ government can use its ad.m powers over . 

its own agencies to achieve reform or induce desired outcomes in the same^ 
way that it uses regulatory or, tax powers to induce the private sector, to 
chpjhge its behavior* However/ while local governments are normally more 
^free -to^ act in t^e administrative area than in^'tax and regulatory approaches, 
theycan be eori^traine^ bx . lo^sl charter or even state law, 

t ^ ' Findijigj : • ' ; 

. The data from the survey report a broad concern with an intense level 
of activity in administrative reforms* SRI iffeAtified,, seven major, areas^ ' 
ihto ' which the*::iita:3'bmty^bf Rej^' nbns approaches 
logically could be placed. The range of activity includes new ways of ' 
using existing resources, such as multiple use and reuse/of public buildings 
and vehicles, new ways oiF- conducting social welfare services, new roles of 
welfare clients in the public sec-tor, changes inAXhe structure of public ^ . 
services to make them respond to individual neeusi as well ,as nevV sociat^ 
welfare roles and new uses Of governmenf^usiness processes, ^ ■. 

:^The survey yielde^'49 repotted examples of sites that had either- 
policies for shared us'e or reuse* of schools, or mujl.tiple. use of other 
public buildings to expand both the facilities and program access for' 
client populations, e,g,, to provide senior centerf^ occuplltional ? ' , 
training, day care, counseling, > * . - 
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Haaiiliad ligniprtan f or ' 
thi ipd^ P90| ind dig-. 
iW|J, Alia rintiai 



Ifltindi 



Ridyciifiseil burden 
i§iociiEi4 ^th ' 
incoisa and high prop^ 



pntral public. ' v ' 



JI.Vi7l|, 



assure, for Igidj dii- 
ibled Of; all low incofsi 



Ridue^i:thi Eiieil ^ 
burdin of hi|h prop^ 
eri^ Cix by eiEibliiii-^ 
k^niiEi-usini^ 
i^co^^^ fiaily gin 



PrppirEy Ul difarril , . s 

iiliuras that allow 

ta bi dif erred mil . ' ^^ 

tlsii jfi Ehin piid. 



lEiCi tad ibcil m(sm 
ind'pfopirly didue- 
Eipns fpryproviiiowfrj^^- 
Etciiiti^s for child . 
"ciri for wnrKing pafenta 
*Qp providing tfiiiiin| and 
enplQpnic for i itirpt ! ■ 
llpup, .: / 



SUswi-fldarh tO:. 
refflain'ih owif hDciij ' 
of in sgfse ciiai lUow 
low mmi Eb wiaEher^ 
pifiodi of uniJUpIoy- 
lent^iy reducing 
fis.eal impicc of 

Increaias ntaber of 
coRipanies' wiUin|^ to 
providrchijl|6irii 
hiri^ind Criifr youEhj 
diiib||d^ disadvin'^ 

reducing lUefnaEivi 

yilfiri cosli. 

■ *^ 



SipificmEly ridiices ^ 
pfopifEy publid j:alt 
fiiifViij pirEiciiTafly 
whin uied on a Uf p ' 
idili (i.|.,VFplant 



, Daductidniifi not 
related to quality 6r 
qUintiEy of t^iU earl; 
: inay bi a tfindfill U ^' ' 
employer who .would have 
hired tfOfkifi anywiy* 



Deducdoni ffoii stEf and 
iocil t^j^iitfaf pfovision 
&E long iii^ cife to dii- 
ihlid faifljly m^^t, 



> ■ ■ 



To riduca^jintfantivas 
to instUutionaliig, 
disable! ifimily Mber 
governmenEs prsvitie a 
rfdiiction of UmUi'. 



Not raU^ad to quality 
af can provided;, ^ul- 
rf^rabla to ahusa and . 
lay pfQvidi diii'ncgntivi 
for tfaditionnl Icaro 



ERIC 

MffliffilfflffTlHiiJ i' ' ' 



Ihifti flieil burderilo 
mildle'and uppif inMe 
groupij while ipdirictly 
riducing in^tltutinnal 
cafe {ieM.d, 



The peffdnef h the loyi ""Biltiinori, Clevilatidj 
\pvement Im mmof, GolunibuSp Dade Co., 
acting ufider Rtm or Inqal DalUij JackiOhvillij 



diicfition to help the 



leducii locil property ■ 
Eax on targit gr^ap byt 
ffliy hivi too mil in' 
impict to influence ' ^ 
decision to'keip homt . 



The inablini la|Isiition.', 
... ' ditivii tro!fl",^^tg jnd/ar 

' ■ locil policy ehinp? 

:':1ftlln gitabUly m ' PeffmW are the local 
^'idiquately; hiilnjive;! ind . tiraiseiior , poisibly 
utiligid by targat Ifoupi '^o-fking with Agincy on, :: 
this ipproich increaiii ^ A|ing or Sociii|iervi|ei 



flilvauke^j,/Niw Of leans, 
^^n Antonio, Sin Diego 



Chica'|o^vDg£roit, 
Hifflphis 



lineril public lupport 
■ of indapandintly linni 
idiilta and'Teducii rate 
of diiplacaraant and con^ 
iiiiption of iociil mb 
fin aarvicaSi 

UMu. proipktiva nh 
im coats while incriai- 
in| public tax ihara 
eriitid durini piriod. 
^f dafmal, Ravinyaa 
iri always ciptiirid in 
Ehi futufi 
ifi ot lost. 



pepti^^to hilp ipplicantSi 
Enablini'feq'uifiininti in . 
chingii jn stati ind'local ' 
fcix that pfrmit calciilating 
I cireyit briik^r. 



laffotmer^is lodil tax ^titi of Califofnia, . 
mmoXj iotnitiiiiei working HiiilchuiittSj Origon,^ 



^, however j 



with aocial .larvicas to 

clients. 
Inabling requifeiant U a 
state law perfiiilttng 
daferfaU ? ' ' 



Redueid lecii rpinue Perfornip arl therindi- 
Biay ba offigt by riduce^ viduil hmB foUowini' 



niad^or incoine sup 
iinti to irgups who 
raquira apecial sirvicei. 



Xmi^ lltih, Virfinii , 
Waahingtoni and 



Cbica|Vj 

WasMnftoni D.C, 



ippliaation to or isiii- 
tinea If Oil! tax aythorlty ' 
and social sefvicii ind. 
^nii\powaf agencies i 
IriibUng riquit'ffflints 'are. 
gtata tlx j^oUcy changas 
that pennit locil gpvirn^ 
rftienta to grant tax diduc- 
\tions to firiSi * : :/ . 



Costs li.ii than pubUcly 
funded tnstitutionaliza- 
tifin; ihifti burden to 



lit i^^the fW'ly^ 
with tax asWtiO^^\ocial 
larvicaa dept* helping 
appUeants and tnonitDring 
whan naadad. V 
^^niblini fiquirafflenti 
incliide^atata changi in 
\Mm |nd/or pfsparty-lix 
law^^to pennit didudtlens* • 



Waehlngtonj O.Ci 
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. Tfn sites also reported that they were using nontraditional locations 
for the derivery of social welfare services, such as shopping centers, 
libraries, schoDls and other sites. 

There were 17, different examples of multiple use of school buses, 
alternative use of public transit, or brokerage of paratransit vehicles 
to increase the transportation and access bf the aged to welfare 
services and activities of daily life. 

' The changing view of employing special need group! was evidenced by 

the 66 examples of how public, sector employment and sei'vlces were redefined 
or modified. In seven cases, youth were being used to staff youth oriented 
fervices. In six cases new forms of apprenticeships were reported, and in 
ten instances special neighborhood focused halper roles were developed. 
In nineteen instances the eiderly or disabled were being used to staff 
services for their peers, while in eight sites the elderly were being 
trailed and used as homemakers and in seven instances the aged were being 
used a^ volunteers, working With.paraprofessionals, To further . provide 
employm^^nt opportunities sev^en sites reported they were revising standards 
for jobs^to accommodate the disabled, while ten sites reported they were 
developing part-tfime job opportunities for the aged. 

To promote individual ability to fulfill personal, family, and 
health needs,^ twelve sites indicated that they had implemented flextime 
v/ork arrangements and five sites had eliminated their mandatory retirement 
age. 

Several sites have also restructured existing public service roles 
to^ Increase their own responsiveness and that of other departments to 
special need groups. Thus, 13 sites are using approaches such as having 
postal staff check on frail individuals along their route, or having 
police refer victimized elderly to senior center resources in their 
neighborhoods. ' . 

Local governments are also increasingly using their business processes 
to assist special need populations. Seven sites reported that, in different 
ways, they are using the local procurement process to strengthen the 
economic well-being of groups ranging from the disabled to low-income 
minority youth, 

Wliile. there are many other examples of nonservice approaches reported 
in thp initial survey, these cited above are among the most important 
identified, NIany approachek reported constituted service delivery stra- 
tegies that had been developed to prevent greater problems that would 
require Increased service delivery by^local government. These are not 
discussed; they represent changes in social welfare policy but are not 
'.onservice approaches. 

The tidm in i strat ive reforms examined demonstrate an increasingly creative 
view of how existing local material and human resources and processes can 
he used to help the aged, disabled, youth, or families. Administrative 
reforms respond to issues having to do with increasing existing service 
capacity (multiple school use), facilitating new service roles by the 
nongovernmental sector (let ting citizen groups use public facilities). 
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. pglicy AppFQieh 

MuUiple uaa p.E public 
fadliEieSj iiicludiiii 
ihatid use of school g, 
reysg of schools and fifg 
^UUOn^i libraries and 
official 



'In tended 



Unintpnded 



MuUipU use of ^ehdol 
bime^i .ind puhlic 
'/fihicles En pfovidi 
trangporEaUon for 
elddfly ind diybUd 
dufing sff^pe?VK hour?, 
Qf far Dpedial purposes * 



Expand services with- 
out m buildings; 
IncrysE u§g of sErue-^ 
twm to provide day 
carej raeaU for i^ed, 
oecupad.Onal training 
ficreadon^ and ba^^s 
for comuniEy 
orginiydDni. 

Utilisation of down- 
tinie of school and 
public tranBit iyiteiai 
Opens up aiore prsduc- 
cive use of cipitil j ^ 
and providii leetss to ^ 
inealSj Hcalttii ind 
fecfeationil pro^rania 
for the aged mi dis^ 
abUd (and in ^t)m 
elieij youth), 



Cost Shifting effect Iinplgnigntation requireiiien^s Rjiponding Juriipdigfeidtlg - 



SEiinuUte dentand for new CfeaEes insurance ,lnd ^ 
*sa!iie niiiinEenance costs 
for. local govcrpenU 
places fespdn.^iMUtyifor 
'm^fiting needs priniarily 
with usgf groups, such M 
donfinunity ofpniptioni 
day cafg providers; 
lo^^i of tlltgrnaElve uses, 



create eonfiiet hetyeen 
eityi tha school dis" 
triet and local neigh- 
borhood OVif uses and 
their eo^t/binefits, 



May risk equipint 
damage and possible 
disfupEion of existing 
■transport uses/ 
leh^dulei, Design of 
equipment fflay not Rieet 
needi ^of Special user 
papiilntioni. 



Cost for expanding the 
local paratransiE sy.^em 
is borne by individual 
iervlce programs j but is 
l.m than naw systein. 
Thii uii fiducii social 

lo^g^m^ probleRi^ of 
igedj disabled and 
childreni 



ppffofnififs iire local gQV= 
mmM, school district ^, 
plus specific usur* groupSi" 
Enibling ineasurgs inay in^ 
elude change in UrU Uv^ 
local ordinencBj neptiated 
arranginients with schoQls 
and neighborhoods, 



Prifnify perforniif in use 
^dienes indude the .school 
district 'and puhlic transit 
authority and the indi" 
vidual user nrginisitions/ 
agencies, 

Enabling fequifemenN in^ 
elude itate law pertitEing 
lion-school bus uEilizaEiori, 
and Lniuranci policy ehange 
to dovef usei 



Haltimnrei Bo^Eon; 
Ghicago; Glevoland; ' 
Cnhinihusl' Dade Co,; , ^ . 
Dalhsj Hcnnepiii Co.p 
Jacksonville; Kansas 
City; New Orleani; Han 
AnEonia; San Die|Q; San 
Fraticisco; Sinti Clara 
^Cd.; ee/ittle 

Baltifoofe; Chicagoj 
Cleveland; -Mde Co.; 
Dallii; DitfoiE; 
liousEon; New Drleani; 
Phoenix; ^an Antonio; 
hf\ Diego; SeaEtle ' 



Nontraditional iQcaiiona 
for social welfafi sef- 
vices, including sLEes 
such as shopping centeri, 
UbfafieSj rind lehooh, 
locatini pfosecutirig 
fittorneys office 4n 
nei|hborhoqdSj 



Developtiient of m work 
and vohinEeef roles in 
Ehe public s^cEor for 
.!pedAl need groups j 
eig,i youthj elderly, 
disahled. 



Inc'fease accesi and. 
uErUxiEion and effee^ 
tiveness of services | 
such ai counsel ingf 
educaEion, and legal 
services Ehrough 
beEter visiblliEy and 
and aeeeptability to 
user. 

Provide work oppor- 
tunitiesj iErengthen 
peer help rolis uiing 
youth to staff ler- 
vices for youEhi as 
pifipfofe.pionals; 
using aged in anaW 
ogniji peer eounselor 
and paj-apfofessional 
rolee (hptnefurtfif aids^; 
new govfrnient iippren=^ 
tice roles for yiHithi 



Low service use due to 
possible incompatibilit'-y 
with site; possible eon" 
flicts lE siEe; in^ ' 
creased need for . 
secufity/feduced husi= 
ness due to image issue. 



Inexperience^ or heavy 
vprk Ipod niay deEract ■ 
froni the qiiality of 
s6rvice| ofj inighE 
InEerfere wiEh ,the coii- 
ducE of other profes- 
sional acrivities. May 
displace exi^tin^ 
workers . 



Cre^Ees cpordinatian 
cosE hetweefi service 
provider and site; inipaet 
of new use my^ eneonipass 
cQstii in Eerrni of 
traffic and diffuse 
lifvioe ntanigenientj 
while increaiing service 
reach and effecEiyenisB, 

New work rolei cinl 
Fgduce in9EitutiDnaliz.i^ 
tion coits for both young 
and older participanEj 
provide Cost savings by 
increasing ifnpect of 
services; reduce cost of 
lervice/increaie produce 
tivity/fiiEufe skills. 
They m increase train^ 
ing and ^sonie Biipefvisinn/ 
iniurance co^t, 



PerfDnngr ii the key ser- 
vice provider (agencv) who 
works with firin or other 
public service, 
Enabling requirements rtiay 
include dicenEfallEatton , 
policvi' le.pe, and designa- 
tion of nianagenient 
responsibi li ties, 

Frimary perforitier is the 
sirvici agency^ and civil 
service. 

Enabling fequifenienEs can 
iricl^ude fedefining job 
ciainfieationj sueb as 
^iiiiniminii ap and retirenieriE 
age, and possible restruc= 
Eufing of professional^ 
■ nonprofesiionai relaEion^ 
ships in gnvernmenE, 



BflltitflQra; BosEon; 
Chicago; CleveUndj 
Dade Co,| DeEroit; 
lletinepin Com Kansas 
City; New.Ynrki 
Han .Diego 



Baititnofi; Boston; , 
Chicago; Cleveland; . 
Dade Co*; 

Hennepin 00.; Houston; 
Kansas Cityi Los 
Angeiei; New Orieanij 
New York; Phoenix; 
^an Antonio; Un Diegoi 
Un Joie; Seattle ■ 
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■Pol icy' AppfDiieh 
RestfucEuriiig existing 

oppdrEuiii^ies to mon^ 
inoda^i needs of parenEi, 
di.yhUd ind chi apd, 
through Oixible 
iehgdulingi laodifyiiig 
job ippUeiEion ind 

ating (nanda^ory retire^ 



Intended 



^llnintQmiec! 



Desi|n pf figw jaU? tot ■ 
local governtiienE 
ploy?eg meeting 
=idcial wglfafe need 3 , 



Werking popuUEion, or 
t\[QH GapafeU of par- 

" ticipiitiiv^ in tradi^ 
E tonal jobi'j may ri^^ . 

. quifi fUxiblr dnie to 
lEtind to pgfaonal 
:npeds (child care, 
caun.^ilin|j ^rd.nini), 
43 well as im^i Imh 
iUEion i-;:- cofiipleting 
appHcaiifei and 
adapting jobi to , 
phpicil abilities. : ■- 
llderly Siik econoiniV 

, benefits of eontiniied 
efflplopinE or new eiti- 
plopint over the 

' tradidbpl rielrement 
age, which ii enabled 
by *elinii nation of oian^ 
daEory reEiretnpnE i|e 
requireients. 

Ixiicing' agencias/ger= 
vtces can peffonD per= 
vices that kelp mee^ 
Dcher agency needs 
wiEhouE expand ing Ciir^ 
renE .itrucEijrgj^e.g,, 
■ poliee or firg dep.irt= 
tnent can link driig 
user, crime or acci- 
denE vicEini to Ehe 
right serviee; nurses 
can wofk with poU'ce 
and leniof cenEers; 
iiiailpaf^nn can ideTi= 
Cify p^fsona wrEh 
enierpncy wmh. 



Flpsihle Khedijling cans 
if noE planned cor^' 
rectlvj rediiee\prt)dne- 
, tivity, ProdiictiviEy of 
disabUd workj^fi may noE 
be predicEihlg, Eiiipl Dy- 
ing oidir workers may 
preclude emplopeiiE f)f 
fithef workers i 



ForinaUsing infornial 
rQleg, of adding to 
Eype^ of respDnsibility 
niay increase labor. 
dl^ptiEe.^, or affeeE 
condiict of exi?iEin| 
duEi^^i now rgles nigy 
M well aecepEed by 
public fdospiEf? infnrnial 
precedentF)i 



Eogt jbifEing iffocE s IniplgjTjbntition rgquirppnE M ^ ReBponding JuriRdicEiona 



lPSpon§ive work afrmigo- 
mXiU create ffiinor 
.orpanizaEional 3dapta= 
tlon cosE^ fof local 
gdvsrninenE'Jj t5ijE:reflijee! 
the m%U of in.^iUu- 
tionaj care or Welfari 
Bervicei eon^fied by 
individual i who cannoE 
aeek Mre while working^ 
Of cannot Jupport then)- 
sGlve^ without wortin^ 
and requirt! e?£t(^rn,il 
BupporE^, 



Reitruetuiing respqnsi- 
biliEii.? hglp.^ incfgasB 
the e£fictiv@naii/feach 
of exiating pprviceSj 
and posaibiy prevent new 
soiti by tarpted inter- 
vention. Dosa not 
involve ney jobi^ nierdy 
erni.q=agGncy itiEgfaetion 
on key outfea'ch^and. pare 
iseuei. 



pefforfQors are the peF3pn=- 
net officfs and the civil 
service, " Individual 
deparEfnedtj riubE adapt 
their^aehednldl iind job 
gEfiictnres, 

Enabiidg legiiUtionj ^uch ^ 
. gs ordinancei eliniiniiEfng 

r^tireinenE age ^ or any 
■ discrifninatiol! in hiring 

m^i be needd. 



BalEiinorg; logEOn; 
Chicago; CIeveUnii|' 
Oadr"Co.; H{?nnepin'Gfl!|. 
Jacksonville; \m ' 
Angelas; HariGopa C0i| 
Milwaukep; ^iontgoinfry 
Co, I New OrlpanBj Phi!a° 
ddlphi^l PhdeniKj %^ 
AnEnnis; Ran Diego; 

■■■■ y- 



Perfsnnera are publie m- Baltitiiore; Boston; 
ployeeg whosg fsUi have Ghica|d; Cleveliind; 
Been Tnodified, by agency and Dade COij Hennepinj 



union agreeffientii 
Jnahling requireniGnts 
may inchidfi unidn vnte, 
change in inp.iiranc? 
po) icie^i 



Loi Angilei; Maficopi 
Coii New Orleans; 
Philadelphia; San Diego 
Co.; Ban Diego 



Targ^eEing local gnvf?rn' 
jenE proci.ifenieflts on 
ipecial pnpuhcions, 



EKLC 



Local i^vefnsienE.H ilioH 
Ehe pfodeii of making 
piifchiiei and eon^ 
EPIqE^ Eo nieeE the 
econoniic and iocial 
equity mth of sniall 
bysine^.^ai^'ifiinnr^^ 
itie§, /ind apeeiil 
^ entrftpfenfiuf groiipq^ 

Riirh u the disghUd, 
yoiith of agpd, ' 



Hay incfeaf{e''do^t of 
proetjfenients made^ and 
mav have unpfediQEahle 
qyaliEy. This process 
can provoke charges nf 
reverse disoriiiiination 
if existing cotnpe.titdr! 
for procurcnicntg dn not 
have market 
aUernatives. 



Th€ mi fdr/aEfengthen= 
ing Ehe ^edononiie and 
social well being of 
groups who are the taf= 
gets of pfocurefnenti by 



Prinipy perforiner in the 
U3e oE prdeurementa is the 
purehasef and individijal 
depaftmenEi who canifflake 
contracti, 



local ggvernnienE is borne Enabling rerjuiretnenEs are 
by the jurisdiction and ofdinajffed concerning 



the iu payer. BenefiEs 
for reduced consuwpEion 
of nn,eniployfflenE and wnl = 
fare '^ervicei arr ahn 
jccFiieH' to local 
governpnE, 



affirmative action, and 
local }?cdndni{c development 
policy that derive from jhe 
CiA/O,! and inayor, ' ^ ' 



BaUiniore; Boston; 
Chicago; Cleveland; 
Dade COi| KaneaR Cityj 
New Orle/ins 



Gollub/Hfentoh/Waidhorn 




responding more, sensitively and effeetively ta welfare needs 
(restructuring existing jobs and targeting of where services are 
del ivered) , by opening up important social and economic opportunit ies for 
special need groups (new' public wprk roles and flexible job structure), 
and by productively .using traditional business processes to help need ; 
groups (targeted procurernents) ^ ... • 

Collaboration with the Private Sector 

Jescr ip t^n * 

For a community toaichieve a^ealthy economy, with a high employment 
rate, Gredit. availabil ity and suitabie services, it musy have a committed^ 
and involved private sector. The nonseryice concept views the private 
sector as an integral element of the community, with Tesponsibil it ies for 
and obligations to that societal unit as well as fobligations to its owners, 
clients, and employees. The nonservice approach focuses on opportunities * 
for involvement that can accrue both to the benefit of individual firms and 
the commuriities in which they reside. Whereas tax and regulatory strategies 
employ local government pow^er to influence private soctc3*r behavior, non- 
service approaches also entail encouraging the voiuntary pursuit of 
cominunity objectives by the private sector. For example, industries and. 
businesses can be encouraged to expand their recreational, sponsorship 
beyond Little League teams, to focus corporate giving on loca 1 high-priority 
needs, to locate facilities in neighborhoods with high unemployment, to 
provide occupational training for youth in schools and the work place, and, 
invest in local housing rehabilitation. Problems associated with this 
approach involve convincing private firms that it is in their interest to 
take on certain social responsibilities anff assuring that private sector 
action benefits the very poor. 

* Findings \ ^ 

SRI identified' nine major areas where: the mahy examples qf collabora- 
tion with the private sector^could fall. These areas include the, use of 
private sector capacity to provide occupational training in schools or at 
the work site, the direct provision of special services to employees, the 
uSe of business or business groups to provide manpower or analytic assis- 
tance to local government, business operations and employmeht policies ^ 
that accomjnodate needs of employees and fost^^ employment of special need 
groups, special discounts or services to the community through actual 
business transaction, targeting of business expansi^i to areas with high 
unemploymenti, specialized services to ^he community, use of corporate or 
union investments to develop housing or services for the community, and 
direct corporate giving to public services. 

Seven jurisdictions reported that private firms or unions in their 
communities were providing training for target groups (such as non-Fnglish- 
:^peakinE stud^-nts, or troubled youth) within the school systems, at the 
work place, and in the community, as well as developing new apprenticeship^ 
roles- to facilitate employment opportunit ies. It is possible that many more 
firms and unions^ offer training for school-aged youth which were not reported 
due to lack of direct contact with administrative agenc ies at the local 
government 1 evel-. 
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The provision of direct services to employees employers is an area 
of incpeasing privare sector involvement. While only six jurisdictions 
indicated that firms in the ir areas were providing services, such as 
alcoholism counseling, child care, and recreation, there is sufficient 
information to assess this level of reporting as, significantly low. ' 
Local firms are currently providing a variety of health care services on ' 
site for their employees as a Gonsequence of the Occupational Safety and 
"Health Act (OSHAct) of 1970, which is concerned v/ith maki'ng the workplace 
safe and healthy for the employed. Many of the services provided go 
beyond medical care to include mental health car^ and cKiM care for x 
, parents. Although the issue of corporate responsibility ^r employee 
welfare has been frequently contested, the trend is towa^s cost effective 
programs of preventivecare, as opposed to less care. i¥^ecent study of 
occupational employee assistance programs for substance abuse indicated 
that virtually every large firm has either a program of its own, or con- 
tracts for services to a provider for alcoholism and/ drug use problenis. 

Seven sites also reported business consortiums or individual businesses 
assisting the local government to address management and analytic capability 
in the operations of its social welfare systems, TJiis is an increasing 
trend which is also underreported by survey respondents. Concurrent research 
on corporate social responsibility indicates that there is a movement toward 
increased assistance to local governments by private fintis due to their 
perception of the impact of increasing taxes, and of the need to ensure 
. efficient and effective basic social welfare services in the community. 

The adaptation of the working environment and hiring policies to the 
needs of employees is important in permitting individuals to maintain 
employment'^ and econom.ic benefits. However, only, three locar governments 
reported examples of how flextime, affirmative action hiring, and eliminated 
or raised retirement age are being used. Here too, the separate nature pf 
* the public administration of social welfare services and administration 
of businesses would account for underreporting of these approaches, which 
are likely to be. more prevalent than suggested by "the data, . 

Twelve jurisdictions reported that they v/ere aware of local businesses 
providing special services or discounts to community members,' such as the 
aged. This role is an important element of the neighborhood or community 
support system of the individual. Local gdvernments, through Agencies on 
Aging and community organizations, encourage such response to community \ 
noGds, although they often evolve by vir^tue of shifting clientele in urb^n 
areas * , ' 

A number of firms provide direct services to the community outside of 
the context of the conduct of their business. Twelve sites also reported 
'local businesses as being involved in this area, A variety of different 
roles arc being played, from storage of emergency food supplies and^manage- 
ment of omergericy fuel supplies to provision of transportation and loaned 
use of recreational and kitchen facilities. 

The use of corporate or union resources, such as investment to meet 
special community needs^ is an emerging area of, action. Two jurisdictions 
reported that this had occurred in their community, ^ The type of use of 
the investment power includes development or rehabilitation of housing 
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in areas of High ne«d, or Investment in services such as day ^care. Many 
firms and unions are developing policies that apportion part of their real 
estate portfolios to respond to constituent or community pi|)blems within 
the context of the normal investment process; *^ - = . 

^ A critical role of firms in the^ community ' is that of employment , If a 
firm moves into a community^ jobs are generated. This can be important if 
the jobs are located in high unemployment Ureas, fUght jurisdictions repoft. 
that firms that had intentionally targeted the location of facilr:ties in 
areas ot' high need to help meet employment and community 'improvement . 
object ive^, * . ^ ■ . ^ 

FinadXy, .six jurisdictions reported that corporatio^. made, direct ^ 
donations to cities artd counties to help maintain the operations of social 
services in times of fiscal stress. 

The changing role of the private sector in meeting social welfare needs ^ 
can take many forms, as the survey data show. ^ At the same time, the level 
of reporting and overall description of linkages with private sector actors 
suggest that the , leveT of toOFdinated or collaborative problems solving could 
be developed further. Miile Federal laws play a role in mandating provision 
of direct services^ local governm^ent has yet to explore greater use of 
regulations, tax incentives and negotiated responsibilities with community 
business and unions'to inci>ease private sector partnership in meeting social 
welfayfe; needs* ^ 

■ ^ ' . .t' ' ' . ■■ . ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ , . 

Promotion of Self-Help ' 

Description ' ' 

..America has traditionally placed a great emphasis gn the rolo of' self- 
help aM voluntary programming in meeting social welfare needs. Increasingly, 
public decisionmakers are^^recognls ing the signif icahce of individual, 
neighborhood level, and community organization approaches to directly meeting 
community development and social we Lf*re heeds , Self-help strategies -focus - ■ 
on individual or small organization efforts to pool and benefit from 
personal resources. In response to dissatisfaction with traditional service, 
many types of groups are voluntarily working together to improve their homes, 
provide parent-operated child care, car pools, emergency home maihtenance and 
employment counseling. Lpcal governments are increasingly encouraging and ^ 
assisting such- self-help antl voluntary programing efforts through coordina-' 
tion, training, and loan of facilities to voluntary groups. Such activities 
'are important both because of the fiscal savings that can result when such 
efforts replace more traditionfl service approaches and because of the 
intrinsic, value of ^'helping people Kelp thems&lves A problem with this 
approach can be sustaining self-help actions oyer time. 

Findings ■ ' . - ' 

Virtually all reporting jurisdictions indicated that they were involved, 
with the promotion ^of self-help,, either through traditionar sub'sidraed pro- 
grams such as the Older Americans Act , or through new innovative relationships 
with social welfare client populations. The types of self-^help documented in 
the survey can be brnkon intotwo categories. The first category are those 
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forins of self-help thiit strengthen personal networks, mutual aid ;roles, * 
and neighborhobd support systems, the second category involves the 
bncreasing use, of peers and paraprof essional s in meeting the changing and " 
growing nee^s of social wolfare client popii lat ions , ^ -'^-^ 

^ ip the first category, the .list of individual approaches b^ing promoted \ 
by local ^gdvernment^ is vdny 'iong / Man)^ bf tte ap are wil r recognized, 

as they have been supported by categorical grant programs and voluntary ^ 
organisations. These include frTendly visiting for at-risk populations, and :, 
the use of telephone check-up networks (each person calls several. ot^er 
persons), However , other innovative approaches reported included coordinated 
food buying clubs for the aged (four sites) , assistance in housing design 
for and=by the d isabled (four sites) roommate referral and shared housing 
by the^ aged or disabled (four sites^ reported,^ but it is known to be going - 
on in more than 20 c it ies) , coordinated fami ly and neighborhood based day ^ ' 
care (f i ve s ites^reported ^lis, and there Us evidence that it occurs more ' 
.broadly-, both bn a fdrmal and informal bas is), tenant inspection of housing 
(three sites reported, however^ the'movement towards housing cooperative's 
and rehabilitation of Tn Rem housing suggests this could be occurring more . . 
widely than reported) / neighborhood crime watcK dnd grievance boards (18 ' ^ 

sites reported either neighborhood crime watch, anticrime workshops, or 
community based dis^te resolution boards, many initially supported by 
LHAA grants but ntfw on their own), mutual work exchange between retired 
injiv idua Is :or unemployed persons (five sites), emergency in-home support 
to families' or ind iv idua 1 s by-volunteejs. ( five sites). 

The growth of these forms of self-help strategies appears to be a 
factor of changing attitudes among welfare .agendies concerning how client 
needs can best be met , and a product of the limiVed resources of locai - * 

governn'ients . 

Accompanying the growth of strengthehed self-^help networks is the 
increasing use of peer a'nd paraprofessonals in meeting social welfare 
requirements, examples reported include the use of volunteer college or 
nursing students to staff crisis interventions in homes (five sites), 
dove lopmont^of extensive peer counseling and 'tutoring roles for youth in 
crisis centers and other Settings dealing with. runaways, employment , -birth ^ 
control , and sciioot problems (12 sites 'reported various forms of the use 
oP youth as staff volunteers), use of the disabled or aged to provide 
counsel ing, education and placement (IS sites reported one or more of the 
ahove-types of peer role). Peer counseling is also being promoted in areas 
such as education in parenting and prevention of child abuse, night sites 
reported using parents to educate other peers on parenting techniques. 
Three sites reported using this technique in helping to prevent or alleviate 
ch i Id abuse , ' . . " 

riie^ increased ,use of the clierr/ as part of the direct service provider 
system and as'a hejpicig, therapeutic actor gonstitutes a change in the 
professional ly or iented model of social welfare services. wHile a broader 
array qf self=hclp roles are unquest ionapiy being encouraged by social 
welfare agencies, both public" and private,, the key observation is that there 
is an evolving role foi nonprofessiorial care providers . The survey data 
suggest tha^*local governme^its arq using new approaches co meet neerds that 
t rad i t iona l^pproaches cannot address , that arc inappropriate for government 
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Only Will Of|iniiid 
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participationi then is 
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ire at leait m uncer^ 
tiin ai prgfesiinnally 
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participation in ciri, 
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coats. 
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eoniern. ifliili iQeil gov- 
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approiches undir the ays- 
picei of othir direct iir- 
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kfrieini Act iirvicis, 
Crioiinll Justice programs ^ 
Day Care I Title H day care 
and hoiseiaaker iiiiitance 
proirap)| client based 
groups (disabledj ipd, 
willire ciiinti) and 
neighbofhood bised gfpyps 
freildinEij parentij poor) 
my organiii and request 
liiistance in developing 
self-help approaches, 
• EnibUni requireniinti " 
for gtringthining self-help 
ipproachii in ^rinsrily 
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■Perforiers in developint 
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and social weifare agen^ 
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loitani laltiffibrej 
Chicagdj CliVilind; , . 
OoIiBBbus; Dade COjj 
Ballaij Detroit; 
Hennipin COpj Houatonf 
Jacksonvillej Kansas 
City; Los Angelesi 
Meniphis; Hilwlukiii 
Niw Orleinsi Hew Yorkj 
Fhiladilphili Fhoinijii 
Frince Giorge's Co,; San 
Antanio; San Diego; San 
Josij Santa Clara Col- 
San FranHgcoi Seattle ^ 



ialtinore; Boston; 
Chieago; Clivelandj 
Columbus* Dade Co.j 
Detroit; Hennipin Co.; 
Kansas City; Los 
Angeles; Loi Angeiis 
COil Haricopi Co*; 
MontgoiBiry Co,; New 
.Orleans i Niw Yofkj- 
Phoinit; San Antonio; 
Sin Franc iico; Santa ' 
CUrii Seittli 



interveritibn, or that cannot be addressed adequately w existing 'fiscal 
t^BQ\xTces4 The qualitative aspects of the emerging client* seif-help role 
cannot be addressed in the context of existing information,. 

, ^ Public Advocacy % 

Descrlpt ion , 

Recently some cities and counties have become increasingly aggressive 
in using their legal powers to deal both with other governments arid tbe 
OTivate sector. Such cities and counties have sought redress in the court 
against adjacent communities^ public utilities, and. other segments of the 
private sector by moving to force equalization of taxes for schools in inner 
cities or to reduce or prevent rate increases or other actions that would 
increase financial burdens on lower income residents. Cities and counties 
have also provided legal assistance to private citizens who have brought such 
suits. 

Some cities and counties are also using their inherent corporate power 
to lobby politically oh critical issues or to seek reform in other areas 
through the political process. Such governments are spervding local funds 
to support political campaigns invoiving rfeferenda on critical issues such 
as 'different ial tax assessment or government reorganization. They are also 
lobbying in the legislature to evoke such needed benefits as more transit 
from the inner city to jobs in the suburbs from regional transit agencies. 
The major problem with the use of adversary approaches involves the political 
consequences of confrontation. If advocacy involves taking on too much at 
once^ effectiveness can be hindered by adverse reactions, ^ : ^ 

Findings 

The 130 individual examples of advocacy reported by the Urban Consortium, 
jurisdictions 'can be differentiated in three ways. The exairples represent: 

• General cross-eutt ing advocacy for citizens and social welfare 
clients, including monitoring and advisory roles by welfare 
clients, advocacy on behalf of individuals by social welfare 
service Staff, and consumer advocacy by local government, 

• Advpcacy'for and by special need populations, such as the 
disabled-, youth, or aged, or issues such a^ employment, shelter^ 
health care and public resource allocation, 

• Advocacy by geographic area, such as poor neighborhoods. 

Nine sites are clearly invoTved with program monitoring by client 
groups, and in having advisory functions played by const itueni^^^ welfare 
programs. In addition, ^visory functions, however meaning|ul, are built 
into Federal programs such as the Older Am.er leans Act. Thus^^ virtually 
every Area Agency on Aging has an advisory group that responds to aging 
issues, Many similar advisory roles exist in the child care area as well. 
Fourteen sites also reported active consumer advocacy roles, both in promoting 
welfare client awareness arid in initiating investigations on issues pertaining 
to creditj cofitracts, service quality, and fraud. ' 
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Advocacy £ot and fey speelar need populatlofis took a TarietY^pf 'fiorms 
in survey sites. Eight sites reported active advocacy on behalf of 
disabled in areas concerning gaining of employment, and obtaining 
necessary sheiter to raairitaln independent living- Technical assistance \ 
was provided to these advocacy groups in a few instances, ' ^ 

Advocacy on behalf of youth was reported in six sites, and focused 
primarily on helping to integrate younger adults into the economy, ^ 
preventing unnecessary institutionalization, and avoiding th9i|triminal 
justice system where possible, f ^ 

The aged were noted as having the broadest and most sophisticated array 
of advocacy resources^ Thus, 13 sites reported that local advocacy and 
public advocacy was being focused on private sector treatment of the aged 
on housing and economic issues, such as discrimination in rent ing, displace- 
ment from housing [condominium conversions) , access^to credit, equitable 
car insurance rates, utility costs (life-line rates) , and private sector- 
employment . pol icies (mandatory retirement). 

Thirteen sites also reported that their own and stakeholder advocacy 
groups were addressing privatie sector policies iri health care (ranging from 
nursing home costs, patient rights, = and ^ development of new ombudsmen roles, 
to issues in drug advertising and pricing, discrimination against Medicaid 
consumers, and health insurance fraud) , Many of these issues involved state 
level legal decisions concerning business practice and health and safety 
codes . 

Nine jurisdictions noted advocacy activity on behalf of (and by) the 
aged on public policy issues: specifically, the development of public, 
transit (bus routes, schedules, fixed rail system design), housing 
(local invesfment in meeting housing needs of the aged), and health care 
(state policies on Medicaid, adult day care, pensions). 

Of those cities and counties responding to the survey, 11 noted 
neighborhood-based advocacy on social welfare issues. This is probably | 
a significant understatement of the ^extent of neighborhood advocacy/ 
However, the cases reported should be considered to represent neighborhood 
advocacy on social welfare |ssues, such as decentralized services, or intro= 
duction of more sensitive welfare strategies at the neighborhood level. 

In sum, the survey sites report a broad variety- of advocacy roles, as 
well as a number of community-based social welfare advocacy actors. As with 
regulatory and tax strategies, advocacy approaches can lead to changes in 
the incentives for specific behaviors in the private and public sectors, 
through the exertion of legal powers (introducing or 'enforcing ant idiscrimina- 
tion 1 eg i slat ion) through changing the information on which practices are 
hased (through ombudsmen roles and client monitoring), or by restructuring 
the distribution of costs to clients (acauiring life-line utility rates, tax ^ 
reduct ions , discount fares, lower insurance rates) , Advocacy can be provided 
directly by local government actors in social welfare or other branches of 
local government, or it'can he facilitated by or encouraged among client 
grnups by local government. While data do not show advocacy to be pervasive, 
the information does indica'te^a recognition of advocncy^s vulue and increasing 
use in local settings. 
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Critical Aspects of Nonservice Approaches' 
Relationship to Service Delivery 

Nonservice approaches do not reprace service delivery progr|Lms, Non- 
servicfe approaches may, over time, reduce the need /or a particular service, 
such as relocation^ or- institutionalization, of the elderly, but they cannot 
substitute for such services* Nonservice approaches can extend ;the ability 
of the local government to respond effectively to the idehtified needs 'of v 
dependent local residents o^ to respond to the needs of those who need 
temporary. services or assistance. Nonservice approaches can also reduce 
the number of local residents who are forced into dependency* For example, 
the abused child for whom emergency respite .care is available and for whose 
parents peericounselihg is available to provide support and new coping . 
techniques may never become a foster child;^the released mental patient who . 
can immediately begin to receive general assistance on leaving' the mental 
hospital may be able to avoid returning; the family that can. get a tax 
deferral ^during a period of unemployment ^I'ue to a plant closing may avoid 
breaking up; the alcoholic employee whose employer convinces him to enter a 
treatment program paid^for by the company may never become dependent on 
Income transfers and social services "beyond that p^int , i 

. Nonservice a^pr^aches can pntail alternative methods of service delivery 
as when administrative reform llads to co-location of state and local . 
facilities. They can entail shifting, to alternative funders or providers,^' 
in the private or voluntary sector^or at other levels of goyernment,^ They 
can entail alternative roles ofv-f^vice provision as in .the use of peer 
counseling or paraprofessional^^ or -alternative rules of service provision 
as in changing testing conditians iif^ city personnel offices so that readers 
are provided for the blind of interpreters for the*deaf. Alternatives to 
public= service delivery, such as tax incentives to induce families to care 
for the chronically ill at home^ may head off some expansion's of public 
programs, but they also provide=-along with conventional service delivery-^- 
a needed comprehensive approach* 

Intended and Unintended Consequences 

As with any intervention into the marketplHue or the behavior of 
individuals, there are always both intended and unintended consequences of 
actiOTi. As Tables 1-6^ show, nonservice approacheSj if developed purposefully, 
imply expectations of certain outcomes. As noted, these, outcomes may open 
up opportunities for the private marketplace, as with regula'tory or tax 
approaches to permitting group homes, deregulating Id care, and reducing 
certification requirements for certain categories u^- paraprofessianals. Or, 
these outcomes may constrain activities, as do rent controT and licensing 
vendors to prevent frauds. However, with these intended consequences might 
also come unanticipated results. For example, failure to adequately plan 
for development, and siting of group homes might result in concentration of 
these living arrangement^ in one area, stimulating high service demand and 
possible area decline. Significant use of tax exemptions for special 
groups, such as the elderly, might reduce their fiscal burden and enable them 
to remain in their homes; hov;ever, it is possible that it might not work, or 
if it does, it might diminish the local tax base and constrain the housing, 
market by encouraging older adults to remain overhoused. 
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^eTegul^tipn child cave and of certification of paraprofessionais 
might Pp^^n up Valuable car© provider roles at lower cost; yet if riot con-* 
ceived torrectLXf it may also result in lower quality care and possibly 
increased heal™ care costs because of damage rendered to recipients oj 
purported . benefits, : 

^ - ^ ; ^ rr ' ^ . V-^ > • ^ • . . 

opening up schools to use by community organizations Cincluding - 1 

elderly, handicapped, and youth) while expanding the productivity of the 
facilities and creating a base for service provision that might have a; , 
significant multiplier affect, courd also P^sult in new demands for local 
government services^ ^ . 

This latter point suggests the_ particulate importance of the. political , 
consequences of gove'rriance approaches* Those "governance apprQaches that ^ 
rely upon locg,! government powers used frequently (such as zoning ''and 
licensing human services facilities) have different -political effects than 
less customary approaches (such as legal advocacy on behalf bf deinstitu^ 
tionalised clients who may be overconcentrated in urban neighborhoods). 
Other political effects include resistance to ''privatization" ^f human 
services such as employment counseling^ which have customarily been provided 
in the public sector by public employees. Similar reactions may be expected 
from public employee unibns^ when administrative reforms are attempted that 
reduce the credentialing needed for occupations preyibusly reserved fo.r a ii 
special class of professional* " — ' 

Governance approaches ca^n work in politically positive directions^ 
however. Some governance tools (such as legal advocacy Against other 
ievels of ggvernment ) can have a marked constituency-'building effect, in 
broadening public and medda understanding of issues that may have been 
taken-* f(^ granted previously. Deregulation of overly stringent building 
codes that may be restricting the provision of services such as day care 
can also broaden public support for such measures, by demonstrating 'that 
services can be expanded without direct expendituris. Taxation approaches 
can have similarly positive effects, by broadening the population receiving 
public benefits, in contrast with the smaller target groups that most direct 
services programs can impact . 

in calculating these political consequences (both intended and unintended) 
It is important for local goverTiments to recognize that many human services 
constituencies are, by their very definition, without effective political 
voice. Deinstitutionalized clients, for example, may be far less effective 
participants in the local political process than neighborhoods and taxpayers 
who feel they have been asked to support more than their fair share of the 
public *s responsibility for such clients. V/eighing these differential 
political impacts of human services clients and const ituencies should be an 
Important part of the implementation planning for use of governance tools 
in human services settingSt * 

Cost ami Cost-Shifting Rffects ' ' 

Sons cry Ice apprnache*; are not free. A governance measure such as j 
authorizing community groups to use vacant c lassrooms or to use school- 
rooms at night (perhaps for peer counseling groups for seniors) will 
entaU. staff time to negotiate workBbla agreements that deal with such 



questions as who pays any dxtr or maintenanee costs, who decides 

* whether a particular group should be allowed to uae the, school (there may 
. be ^considerable reluctancie/to allowing a drug-abus© peer counseling pro- 
gram to .ut& s^^vmusjYtrBchofil roo^ durlng or afta^^^*schooi houi:s, .for ^ V 
example) . .In.an inflationary period, deferring .tlix payments even if . . 
interest is charged, may mean foregoing some reveni|e that the local govern- 
ment could otherwise use, ' . ^ 1 . 

Nonservice approaches do provide local 'gbvietninents with greater 
leverage for tha same funds, however,- In general, th\jLtverage irises 

. from the fact- that nonservice' approkg^hes tend to shift _co|ts. For = 
example, requiring companies to provide alcoholism trfeatment programs 
for employees shifts costs to the company and thus idi its custCM^ 
SOTO of whom may be but of state. Provldii^a tax d^duHion to families who 

; care for chronically ill faiqj^ly /member^ , at home means\that some of those 
care costs are shifted to the family , . Tax deductions/^s an incentive to 
firms to employ the disabled will be Redistributed among the generar public 
as a cost . ' " ' ■ 

■Cost-shift ing is accompanied by a certain amount of shift in respon- 
. sibility as well. Therefore, questions as to the appropriateness of 
shifting social welfare responsibilities to at her branches or levels qf 
government or to the nongovernmental sector must be e'kamiried adequately. 

Locus of Performer. - . 

NpnHervice or governance apprpaches involve local government in the 
process of addressing social^ wel fare problems in different ways. . Local 
government can be the primary performer, as in the case ^of changing 
^regulations or tax policy and implementing administrative reforms. Here 
local government can develop and modify policies that influence how 
services arc delivered through the manipulation of incentives and by 
changing the organization and administration of resources that local 
government already controls. ^ ' 

Local government can also play a secondary role by acting as an 
advocate for special netid groups-^l eading to changes in regulations, 
taxes, administrative pol icies-^-at different levels of government; and 
by encouraging and collaborating with other actors who might play social 
welfares rolos, such as private firms or schools, and promoting self-help 
act i vi t i es the part of citiz*ens, ' 

Government Capacity to Use Nonservice Approaches 

General ly^ the capacity of local governments to implement governance 
approaches is clearly a critical Tact or, since these approaches in nearly 
every case rely upon affirmative efforts by government. In considering 
. each of the tools described, organizational implications require careful 
review of local capacity. 

Simply creating a now "Office of Governance Planning", wi 1 1 not achieve 
the kind of administrative capacity required. In many cases, governance 
approaches require the efforts of more than a half dozen different agencies 
within local government, demanding coordination, informatibn exchange, *and 
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^, team-building to effect iv.ely: Unk these separate agencte in a common 
purpb^e. As important as the^fpctors of funding and political support,.;, 
for jhest approaches may big, the management ' support^ systems and 
personnel^ skills required to implement some nonservice approaches are 
at least as important .' Dealing with market forces and/or changing 
mkhagers' .perceptions of theii^ departments'' missions requires special 
skills. Local managers and plannei^must take; tl^ese needs into account > r 
in their preparatipn before using governance approaches to rfeal with locai 
problems that requirie 'more than the capacity needed in service delivery 
apprdaches * , ; - ^ 

Beyond organizational, considerations, there is the issue of tho 
wilUngness of political leaders to promote nonservice approaiches . 
'Certainly, their wililngners to^ support these approaches is. crucial for 
their ultimate adopAon* ^ Community groups, government officials, and 
cit i sens can ^ play^. iAbrtant roles in promoting these apprqaches, but in 
the final analysis fleeted officials must approve them. Vtiv this to 
happen, elected lea|ers must perceive that the benefits and payoff from 
nonservice approaches exceed, their cost both political 4nd economic/ 
Whether the assessment results in favorable support for nonservice 
approaches will thus depend on both the specific local clrcunistances and 
the specific pQlitical leaders. If , governments are to. develop a capacity 
to use nonservice approaches, it will inquire a technical understanding 
of the nonservice tools as well as political ; skill in gaining their 
support and adoption on the part of those who see their value* 

Thus, the appKpaches being considered in this study are^not free, 
not always easy to use, and not without risk. Generally, they result' in 
the establishment of - more complex relationships within government and 
between goYernment and the nongovernmental sector, and have new kinds of 
impacts* Social planners wilT have to carefully examine all of these 
factors as .they move into this new area of public policy. 
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CASE STUDY 



INTRODUCTION "" "" ,)-'"'. :■; - : 'i ''V ■'' ■ . . *■■ 

This case study has befen prepared to describe the process used to - ^- 
^stablish the Metropolitan Hwian Services Commission (MHSC) in CQluinbus/ N^=- 
Franfclin County^ 'Ohio, tn aHdition, the case study identifies the major A 
activities undertaken by the Mtec since itsjcreation in 1977 and the major 
issues that have confronted the developi^nt of the organization. 



/ 
/ 



' The first section. of. this paper will briefly describe the setting In 

which this initiative to coordinate human services at the local Jevel / 
bccurrod. The second section will identify the /sequence of development , r . 
eFforts that led to the formation of the|MHSC. The third section wilV 
review the major act ivit ies^'of the MHSC mring its three years of existence. 
The final sect ion wil 1 contain conclusion^ that the author has reached 
regarfling his involvement in both the design " and implementation of t/he . f 
m:\ ■ ' . . ■ ' ^ ' ■ ^ i . ^ 1'^ ■ 

^riiE serriNG . / : 

m ' ' ' - - - / 

Co lumbus/ Frank 1 ifr County is fortunate to be. one of the few major urban , 

areas in the northeast quadrant of the count r,y that is experiencing growth* 

The' population of the county is in excess of 4s^000|000i The Columbus economy 

is relatively stable and not subject to sharp fluctuation in employment or 

retail sales since 75 percent of the area's emplqiynient opporturt|ities are in 

trade, government and service industries. The; rate of unemployment, istho 

lowest of any urban area in Ohio at 4,9 percent,^"" - . . 

in terms of local government structures, the State of .Ohio has strong 
"home- rule'* provisions in its constitution. Columbus is a charter-form of 
government with an electpd mayor as its chief exetutive. A seven-member, at- 
large city council is the city's legislative body\ A recent effort to expand 
the size of council to include district representatives was ov^erwhelmingly 
defeated by the electorate. Flections of municipal offipers are oh a non- 
part isan has i s , " ; \ 

County goverrinent is administered /by the three-niember board of county 
commissioners elected for a four-year/term. The functions of county government 
are totally prescribed by state law;/ Although provisions dp exist for a charter 
form of government at the county l.e;^©!^ only one of OHipi's eighty-eight 
counties has elected a charter for:iti of government, , = ' 

I, ike no St human services systems, in urban settings,, the one existing in 
f'ranklin County is both large and complex^ Tlie communiity information and 
referral '*^orvico maintains information oh more than SOQj'agenci'^s in the 
community* Of this number, the bulk ot CDmmunity serif^es are provided 'by 
apprnx imately 300 ngencies. After' two efforts to TnventOT^y the services 
provided irP^ihc community, the totals amount of money speht by. these agencies 
on human services remains unknown. The major human «erv ices del ivefy and 
financing systems include the following* ' ' . 
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The Frankl in County We lfare^ Department - County * 
weTf are administers a budget in. excess of 
: $100, 000,000 for income maintenance, food 

stamps, general relief, day care and additional 
Title XX-funded services. 

' 2 , The rranklin County Childrenb Services Board 

Children's Services is the public child iiwelfare 
agency respunsible for protective services with . '\ 
' ' ' an annual budget of $i5", 700, 000/ 

3, The Franklin County Mental Ilea it h and Retardation 
.' ^ Board This county government agency is a $21,000, 000 

* community mentai health system with services financed 
:. , through a combination of federal, state and local tax 
^ revenues and' third party payments. Approximately ope 
out of every three Title X-X dollars received by 
- the State of Ohio is distributed to local communities 

through this system, '\ 

iThe City of Columbus De partmen t o f Corfimunity Services - 
This cabyiet leveT .department is a recent newcomer to 
human services with an annuai budget now in excess of 
$53,000,000. The Department is the administering 
. agent for 'the City-County- Manpowet Consortium and the 

$2,800,000 that the city spends annual ly^on human 
services out of its general revenue sharing entitlement. 
The city also spends an additional $1„500,000 of its 
general revenue sharing funds on a network of neighbor- 
hood health care centers in the community. 

5. The Colu mbus ^Metropol itan Area Community Action Organiza- 
tion CCMACAO) V CMACAO is tho^Tommunity^s anti-povertT^ 
agency operating with an annuai budget in excess of > * 
$8,000,000 from federal, state, and local-sources , 

6. ^ The jJnij ed VV ay o£ Franklin County - United Way is a^- 

?ederation of seventy voluntary agenc^^^s with an 
'annual community fund=raising effort in excess of 
$10,600,000, ' ' • 

4 ■ 

7. Private and P ublJ^c Foundations - More than 100 family 
and corporate foundations are^ located in Franklin County, 

i*J led in contributions by the Columbus Foundation, the 

community foundation, and tlie Battel le Memorial Institute 
Found at i on , ^ 

[)F:vFixypMnNT of tfie^ miisc = 1975-1977 

T h c M e t r o po I i t a n I ium a n S e r v i c e s Comm i' s s 1 o n c ame into existence in 
February of 1977. F^ormally, the Commission traces Its formation to a City 
Council rpsolntion passed in February of 1975. ill i s resolution ' recognized 
!'Tho need in Columbus and Franklin County to coordinate, , .tlie numorous ■ - ■ 
social services provided to the public . The resolution also urged and 
pledged "Support for a j oi nt . planning and coordination effort ^in the area of 
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social service delivery by the City of Columbus, Franklin County, and the 
United Way of Franklin County,'* Subsequent to a similar public statement 
of support by the Board of County Commissioners, The United Way Campaign 
Advisory. Cabinet , chaired by the chief ' executive officer of the largest 
savings and loan association in the conmunity, appointed a special study 
committee to respond to the challenge delivered by the public sector. This 
comniittefe, commonly referred to as the Lazarus Committeej Was najiied after 
its chairperson^ the chief executive officer of the largest- retail establish- 
ment and one of the largest employers in the cpmmunity. 

The Lazarus Committee functioned on a Very low profile basis. It 
included top business and civic lead^s of the community. The committee 
received its staff support frpm the executive directors of the United V/ay; 
the Mid=Ohio Regional Planning Commission, the metropolitan planning 
organization, and the United Community Councils the nov/ - defunct health and 
welfa-re planning council which was funded exclusively by United Way^^ 

On 31 August .T975/ the Lazarus C ommittee presented a report outlining 
'-a method of invest igat ion> and procedure for a new modeM social services 
system, by treating its four components: .planning, progranmiingi im.plement ing, 
and monitoring or evaruatibn.*' In addition, it recommended the formation of 
a time^limited committee and staff '*to assume the challenge of developing 
that new model," 

This report was accepted by the City^ County, and United Way leadership. 
The mayor and the presidents of City Council, The Board of County Commis- . 
sioners, and United V/ay held a news conference to jointly appoint a 27-- 
member Citizerts Committee for Human Services (CCHS) , The v/ork of this 
committee was to be financed by a .$200, OOGk^grant from the recently-formed 
Battel le Memorial Institute Foundation tind was to be completed by October of 
iy76. The work of CCHS was primarily conducted through five sub-committees. 
The foundation grant was us.ed to hire contract staff for the five organiza- 
tions that supported the work of these sub-committees, 

. The Planning Sub-committee was staffed by the Mid-Ohio Regional Planning 
Commission. This committee researched and made recommendations on the 
foi lowing topics: 

• Goal Setting 

• Needs Assessment 

^ • Forecasting and Evaluation of Alternatives 

• Information Systems ' ^ 

m * Coordination with Physical Planning and Development 

. • Community Participation Structures 

The f^rogramning Sub-committee was assisted by the United Commilnity 
Council and produced a report that addressed the following issues: 

Setting Priority Needs and Programs 
Resource nevelopmcnt ■S^j ^ , , 

• l-rogrnm Pes ign ' , 

• A I locat ions ' '-^^ 

• Prog ram ^Review \ 
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. The Implementing Sub-conimitt ee received staff support from a consult- 
ing fiiTn through a contract with the Franklin County Welfare Department, 
While the other commLttees addressed issues of an administrative nature, 
this committee reviewed issues regarding direct services to clients. The 
issues contained in the Implement ing Sub-committee 's report included: 



Some of the more controversial issues in the human services system were 
assigned to the Monitoring/Evaluation Sub-committee, As a concession to a 
powerful group of "service providers within the community, the YMCA, a member 
of that power bloc, was'selected to provide staff support to this committee. 
The committee studied and recommended a system for: 



Pi-nariy, the work of these committees was coordinated by an Administra- 
tive Committee, This committee received staff support from the United Way, 
the designated lead agency far the entire venture. It included the top 
leadership of the ,CCHS and the chairpersons of each of the sub-committees as 
its members'. This committee, like each gf the others, had Technical Advisory 
Consultants which, in reality, were executives of major human services^ 
organisations in Franklin County, * - 

- . \ . _ . • . 

While each\of these committee prepared a stand-^alone report on the 
issues they studied, the entire Git izens CommitteeVfor Human Services issued 
a report that represented consensus recQmmendation'sN^^ the total committee 
membership. The overall committee was led by a tripartite group including 
an active volunteer in civic affairs, the chief executive officer of ihe 
largest savings and loan association in the community, and the prcsidont of 
an; int ernat ional corporation with home offices in Columfcus, The major 
recommendations made by the CCHS included the. fol lowing / 



• The creation of a Metropolitan Policy 
Body (MPB) "to coordinate the work of 
indrvidual social service agencies, 
provide staff support for them in areas 
of mutual concern, and establish both 
program and spending priorities on long 
and short-term bases,'' 

• The bulk of the work undertaken by the 
MPB, be performed either on a purchase 
of service basis or ''shared staff" 
basis and that only a small core staff 
be employed by the MPB to manage its 



pperat i ons , 

• The formation of a Cabinet of Hxecutivos 
''comprised of the executive directors of 
major human service organ izat ions .as a 
critical link hctwecn theMI^B, systems and 
agencies to onhnnce the coordination and 
integration of scrv Ice' del ivory , " i.. 



• Access to Services 

• Case Planning/Case Management 

• Transportation * 



m Program Evaluation 
• Pol icy Evaluation 
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• The developmont of a uniform and consolidated 
service access system for users, of social 
services; and ^^^^^ ^ 

• The development of a community participation 
process through a network of community 
councils. 

These recommendations were officially presented to "the City of 
(Columbus, Franklin County, and United. Way on 3 December 1976^ The recom- 
mendations received, unanimous endorsement, IVith receipt of a small but 
timely HEW Partnershtp Grant, the work of a consultant was financed, pro- 
viding staff support for the formation of the ^ietropol itan Policy Body, 
renamed the Metropolitan Human Services Commission* By February 1977, a 
statement of first-year objectives and budget was presented to the newly- 

.formed Metropolitan Human Services Commission at its first organizational 
meeting. The first^year work of the MHSC required $240,000, an amount 

' shared V:?qually by the City, County, aiid United^Vay. In effect, within two 
years, a project of major proportion moved through the stages of incubation, 
design, and Implementation. In addition, with the exertion of a modest 
WBr' contribution that accounted for approximately 8 percent of incurred 
costs during this period, the remaining 92 percent, or $440,000 was entirely 
local in origin. 

What factors contributed to the high level of community consensus 
surrounding the formation of tho NIHSC? How solid was the community consensus, 
particularly among service providers and consumer advocacy organizations? To 
what extent was the proposed mission of the MHSC commonly understood and 
accepted by the diverse interests surroundings m.ost social services issues? 
What features were incorporated in the planned development of the MHSC that 
led the community's leadership structure to believe they could succeed in 
achieving the elusive goal of services integration while so many of the 
previous efforts in other communit ies had failed? To what extent can any 
generalisation be developed from the Columbus experience that are transferable 
to other communities? F'uU answers to these -important questions are not 
possihlo due to the limitations of the case study, but some understanding of 
the author's, insight regarding these issues may be useful. 

Like most issues that achieve a level of community consensus, the 
morivntions that contributed to the development of the MHSC were diverse* 
Vrom the. publ ic sector point of view, the elected officials of both city and 
county government were faced with making human services investment decisions 
which, in many^nstances, they felt, ill-equipped to make. Little information 
existed regarding community needs and priorities. The political clout of a 
pnrricula^ iigency was, more often than not, the determining facto^in 
;ilU>caticni decisions. Pressures on elected" off icial s to fund a yarlaty of 
pro^^rams were both strenuous and continuous. Human services programs, 
;ii though minor in rDla| ion to the more traditional municipal functions, for 
example, were nhsorlnng more and more time, and becoming more and more con- 
troversiaU ^lany e 1 ect ed officials believed that the MHSC could, in part, 
'UM'Vc^ a> n buffer fnr such /^iressures , They also hoped that unpopular, but 
\]cvc:^-\^\\y , LiecLsions regarding priorities, allocations, and evaluations could 
i^e ref erred to the MHHC For consideration. Most importantly, there was a 
shared belief that there must be a better way of dealing with human setvLces 
nt'cd;* in the community. 
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The private voiuriLdry sector's interests served by creating the MHSC 
were quite different. The perspective of service providers was clearly 
advocated by United Way, Emphasis was placed on the private voluntary ; 
sector^s role in the delivery of services financed by the public sector/ 
Clearly, the abiUty/of raising j3rivato contributions to just' keep pace 
with inflation was an increasing challenge for United V/ay, In many 
respects, the. viability of the private voluntary sector 'depended upon its 
ability to access and use public sector resources, 

Ahother factor that contributed to the private voluntary sector's 
interest in formation of the MHSC was general dissatisfaction with the 
comniunity.*s\health and welfare planning council. Columbus was not immune 
from the controversy of autonomy-^versus^merger relative to the relationships 
between health and welfare planning councils and United Ways, The creation 
of MHSC presented an acceptable alternative to the continued existence of a 
health an% welfare planning council that was perceived as not being effective. 
The merger of the planning council with United Way or the outright dissolution 
of the council became easier to accomplish, (Author's Note: This planning 
council dissolved inMarch of 1978, less than a year after the formation of 
the MHSC) 

Business and labor leaders were largely motivated by concern^ with 
efficiency and effectiveness. They witnessed the tremendous growtlr of 
the human services enterprise in the 1960's and early '70's, New agencies 
were being created with little obvious attentfion paid to agencies already 
in existence, A general belief existed that human service organisations 
could and should be more ''business-like" in the conduct of their activities. 
Alleviating ''duplication of effort" and improving thd' planning and managing 
of human services were to be the hallmarks of this new organization. 

Local service providers generaTly were anxious regarding the sudden and 
visible expressions of interest from the community leadership in issues 
surrounding human services, Init ia 1 ly, there were no provisions for actual 
involvement of service providers In the deliberations of CCHS. The entire 
membership of the CCHS consisted of lay leadership. Early in the process, 
''technical advisory consultants" wei^ designated to work with each subcommittee. 
These consultants were the most visible service providers in the community. 
Maintaining a fragile but satisfactory level of agreement among and between 
the. key service providers required a good deal of attent ion. . Many United Way 
agencies, in particular^ were concerned about aspects of the CCHS venture. 
On the one hand, dissatisfaction with the'health and welfare plann ing. council 
was a major contributing factor to the CCHS effort. Relationships between 
the service prpviders and the planning council wore generally negative. On 
the other hand^ the CCfIS intended to make a series of recommendations around 
such sensitive issues a s ^ a 1 1 ocat ions , intake^ and case management and program 
uvnluation, f'^r ull the topics studied by the CCHS, major concern revolved 
arnund these issues. In addition, the prospects of a metropolitfm human 
st>ryices commission were disconcerting. Keeping the MFISC from booming "a 
super agency" was the rallying point for many. servi ce providers. 

This concern was most evident when the (|uestion of giving the MHSC 
allocation authority was considered. Public nfficials were willing to extend 
alincatjon authority to the NfUSC suhjoct to the limitations of hiw. The 
llnitetl Wfiy clearly and effectively advocated the service provider perspective 
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on this and other issues. They were total ly unwiU ing to give the MliSC . 
allocation authority. Although an eventual compromise was worked out 
. 'involving the use of MHSC products in al locations decisions, the level of 
disagreement surrounding this issue was not resolved and 'continues, to this 
day, to be a sensitive area for the MHSC, particularly with tlte private, 
sector, * 

Other compromises were made to insure that the MHSC would never turn 
into the feared "super agency, Explicit limits were established regarding 
the number of staff the MHSC would employ. The core staff was never to 
exceed five to seven professionals. Its . responsibi lities were administrative. 
Most of the technical .work required by MHSC was to be performed by con- 
tractors, '^Shared staffs' were to be contributed by human services systems. 

The service providers pressed for 'Mrrrt participation on the proposed 
human services commission. On this Issun^ they lost. Service providers were 
explicitly barred from serving as members of the MHSC, A cabinet of execu- , 
t ivcs/ designed to give the chief .executives of human services systems a role 
in advising the Commission and its staff, was recommended and adopted, however. 

Consumer advocates and advocacy organizations were the most vocal in 
their oppositiiDn to the work of the CCHS and the proposed MHSC, The com- 
munity's ant i-^poverty organization was the major voice of this opposition. 
It is interesting to^ note that both the anti^poverty organization and an 
ad^hoc committee on hunger had issued reports in previous years recommending 
the foi^mat ion of a public/private human services planning and coordination 
organization similar to the proposed MHSC, Clearly, their' opposit ion was to 
the process used to create the MHSC, not to the basic philosophy embodied in 
the proposal. The CCHS was considered by these opponents to be an elitist 
organisat ion, dom.inated by ''downtown'' business and political interests. Not 
only was the anti-poverty organization excluded from the process leading up 
to the formation of the MHSC, they were omitted from membership on the newly- 
created organization in the first published draft of recommendations issued 
by the CCHS. This situation was reversed after extensive testimony was pre- 
sented in opposition to thp omission at a series of public hearings. That 
anti-poverty organization, which had been so vocal in its condemnation of the 
original proposal, is now a funder of the MHSC, 

To conclude this section, striving for cansenHUs wns an explicit objective 
of the ecus. It was not interestDd i n- ar r i v i ng at the best theoretical model 
to achieve services intepratnon. It was^ interested in arriving at a practical 
model that was both ncci^^prable tu the d i verse el ement s of the community arid 
canable of being implemented. Consensus ivas reached on the form, structure, 
and responsibilities of the MHSC: 

• It would be a sevent een -member , non-profit 
organization consisting of lay individuals 
and elected officials either appointed or 
" ■ nominated to serve on the MHSC, representing 

either a particular organization or perspective 
fSee l;xhibit 1) . 
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• It would be primariiy financed by local sources 
to afford the organization greatest flexibil ity^ 
and to demonstrate the* commitment of the City, 
County, and United Way to the new venture, 

• It would receive advice and counsel from a ' _ ^ 
Cabinet of Executives consisting of the chief 
executives of the major city departments^ 
involved in human services, county agencies. 
United V/ay, and its Professidnal Advisory 
CQuncil, and the anti-poverty oijganization. 

• It would maintain a small core staff for 
administrative purposes relying primarily on 

. - contractors and shared staff. 

• It would initiate a first-year work effort 
focused on developing the organization, 
identifying community needs and services, 
increasing resource3, deveroping priorities, 
and making allocation recommendations to the 
city and county (See Exhibit 2), 

IMPLEiMEMTATION OF THE MHSC - 1977-1979 

The first year of the MHSC*s existence was an extremely active one* 
Pressured hy the public sector to produce tangible products in its first 
year^ particularly those that would be useful to aHocations decisions, 
little time was available for the orderly deveTfjpment of the organization. 
There was no time to hire a staff , ^ The option of entering into a manage- 
ment contract ' with the author's consulting firm was se^lected. In addition, 
the MHSC awarded two other contracts. One contract was for ^the performance 
of a community-^wido needs assessment using survey research techniques. The 
other contract was for the conduct of the community's first comprehensive 
social service inventory, - 

The detailed design of these important planning tools was both lengthy 
and difficult. In addition to the newly^formed Cabinet of Executives, a 
Research Advisory Council (RAG) was established consisting of second and 
third-level administrative staff. The RAC assumed primary responsibility 
for design and liaison with contractors. ' Although the contribution of RAC 
members was highly valued, the dynamics of this group presented the first 
indication that the anxieties of middle management personnel regarding the 
MHSC had not been adequately addressed, A very important group of people 
with significant influence and control over the daily decisions made. in 
human services systems were generally left out of the development process 
leading to the formation of the MMSC. Although generally positive, many 
members of the RAC were suspicious of the MHSC and concerned about the sub= 
sequent impact of the MHSC on their job duties, particularly with the 
emphasis placed on the use of MHSC products for allocation decisions. The 
general climate of RAC meetings compricated the detailed design of the needs 
assessment and services inventory efforts, lliosc efforts were, however, 
accomplished. 
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EXHIBIT^ 2 
FIRST YEAR OBJECTITOS 

mo BUDGET OP i^mc 



Objectives 



Total 



Local $ 



* incorporate the MHSc, 
appoint members^ . 
secure funding, hire 
staff, convene Cabi- 
net of Executives, 
maintain an effective 
cominuni cat ions pro- 
gram 



S 57,720 



$ 35,520 



$ 22,200- 



*Convene a group of 6,000 
existing coniinunity 
organizations, pro-- 
vlder agencies and 
others to define 
comrnunity council 
criteria and struc^ 
ture by 6/30/77 

♦Identify social ser- 80,550 
vice needs of the 
community by 8/31/77 



6 ,000 



76 , 800 



3 ,750 



i 



*Dcveidp a common 
language of , service 
definitions and pro- 
duce a social ser- 
vice inventory by , 
8/31/77 .. 



50 , 160 



45,410 



4,750' 



*work' towards adop- 
tion of single 
evaluation system 
by all funders by 
42/3/77 



6 * 760 



6 , 760 



* Develop a research 
development plan 
designed to attract 
new fFi'deral and 
state dollars by 

■4/1/77 



8 Q 0 0 



8,000 



* Implf::*men t the Re= 
source Development 
Plan by 6/30/77 



35,040 



35,040 



Analyze major 
resources. availa^ 
b 1 e to Franklin^ 
County by 11/15/7 7 

Ma i n a In funding 
r-i'latinnship with 
HEW 



160 



2 ,000 



4 , 560 



1 



2 ,000 



D e V ci I op and apply 
t=rxter4=.^ for MHSC 
use • in program 
rank in f| and review 



31 , 350 



31 , 350 



'-i^i'ie allocation 

' 0 c -J a uT,e n d a t f 3 r-. s L o 

■■i*Y anci ■ coMn ty 



4 , 560 



4 ,560 



; _ Total $ 286,700 240 ,000 

r r-jTrhiTT 1^3 net Ives as proppised by CCHS 
1 MKW f*.ir ^f^lrship Grant 



^6,700 



1 
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' From the outset there were diT..culties at the board level. Those 
difficulties centered around the diversity of backgrounds of the board 
members and the lack of a commonly-shared sense of purpose for the MHSC. 
There was a high degree of mistrust. There was also a high level of frus- 
tration with the technical aspects of the MHSC'* s- work . In retrospect, many 
issues were brought to the board that were inappropriate* This occurred 
for two reasons. First, as an independent contractor , the consulting firm 
serving as administrative staff to the MHSC was in an awkward position to 
fully exercise an administrative function. The employees of this consulting 
firm were not, after all, a fulUtime staff . Second, an important segment 
of the Board wanted full involvement in every aspect of the MHSC^s work. 
It is unclear whether this desire was motivated by distrust, a sincere 
interest in being involved, or some combination. Clearly, one of the factors 
contributing to the difficulties of the board was. a set of expectations 
regarding ;^produGts that forced the MHSC to maintain a rigorous timetable. 
This xestrictive timetable prevented the board from addressing important 
Issues in a thoughtful and deliberate manner. 

Despit *^ iculties encountered at every level, the MHSC completed its 
major work efrnrt on time, producing a first-year report that contained a 
priority ranki i of programs based on the following criteria: 

• Severity of Meed - the extent to which programs 
serve people with critical , direct life- 
supporting need. 

• Comjiiunity Perception s of Importance - the extent 
to which programs are perceived by the community 

.. . as being important, 

• Focus on the Poor - the extent to which programs 
serve the poor. 

• Magnitude of Need - the extent and magnitude of 
rnd i caTer n fed for a particular program. 

• Unmet Need - the extent to which a- program serves 
people who are not now receiving services. 

The public sector made an attempt to use the MHSC product for allocation 
decisions. The City was the first to use it. Unfortunately, an attempt was 
made to use the product exclusively as a justification for reducing the City's 
commitment to human services* Although all funds were restored by City 
Council, the MJlSC^s first visible' product had been used for a negative purpose 
Elfforts were made by those agencies adversely affected by the MHSC*s statement 
of priorities to discredit the work of the MHSC, Ironically, ,the United Way 
played a major role in this effort. As a review of Figure 1 will in4icate, 
the bulk of United Way investment s were being made in lower^ranked program 
areas. Consequently, United Way agencies would have been adversely affected 
by the City admini strnt ion ^ s intended actions. The City did not alter any 
al location decisions as a resuTt of the MFlSC's work, 

X , * 

The experience with the County*s use of the MHSC products in developing 
the Title XX services plan was more positive. All available information was 

• V 
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presented to the Title XX advisory committee on community tieeds, services, 
and priorities. Combined with interpretative judgements of the committee^ 
the final services plan demonstrated a slight, but significant movement of 
resources in relation to MUSC priorities. 

During this first year, the MHSC also designed its resource development 
program, an effort intended to increase the return of federal and state 
resources to the community. It also 'worked with the State of Ohio in 
resolving cash flow problems surrounding the Title XX effort. Finally, it 
completed all of the organizational development actions that were necessary . 
for a functioning organisation including the filing and receipt of 501-c(33' 
tax exempt status and the adoption of a code of regulations. 

In 1978, the second year of the MHSC's existence, its proposed work 
effort received the same level of financial support from the City, County^ 
and. United Way. In addition, the anti-poverty organization contributed 
$40,000 to the MHSC* s support. The decision was made *to retain the author's ^ 
consulting firm as part-time contract management staff with the intent of 
making the transition to a fulUtlme, in-house staff in the last half of 
the year. 

The Resource Development .program designed in the previous year was ' 
implemented. TKc United Way was to implement the program under a contractual 
agreement with the. MHSC. Discussions surrounding this contract presented 
the first test of the ^'small core staff** concept, A number of board members 
felt that the Resource Development function was best performed in-house. They 
questioned the ability of United Way to walk the fine' line of equitably .pro- 
viding grantsmanship assistance to agencies irrespective of their affiliation 
with United Way. There were also feelings that gaining the contract was a 
way of reducing United Way's financial commitment to community human servUes 
planning. With receipt of a contract, United Way's net contribution to the 
MHSC would be $35,000 instead of the $80,000 being contributed by the City and 
County. 

i 

The MHSC also created an Informatiori'Services Bureau under contract wi'th 
the Metropol itan Planning brganisat ion (MPO) . This agreement established 
the MPO as the repository for all of the MHSC's planning information on needs 
and services in the community. In addition, staff support was also contained 
in the agreement to assist agencies in the use of this and other information 
for their own planning purposes. One of the initia^ concerns was how the 
anti^^ipated large number of requests for assistance] could be best managed/ As 
it tbrned out, ^e assistance had to be marketed to/agencies. There seemed 
to be^either an unwillingness or inability to incorporate the use of data in 
q agency\dec is ion-making, ' . 

WhiHo 1977 was the formative year for the MHSC, the experiences of 1978 
began to \iemonst rat e hot h the benefits of and difficul.ties associated with a ' 
. met rnpol i frin policy body for human services. On the ^si\ive side, the MHSC. 
mounted a s.jgni f icant community=widc effort to dissuade th¥ director of the - 
. state welfare department from reducing the county ' 4 Ti t le ,XX allocation. 
I. ike many ^tl^tes, Ohio had d i f f iculty gearing up its Title XX program. In 
1975, nhio w% not using nearly one-half of its Title XX eatitieme^t. Counties 
that had the 'ability to use the funds were encouraged to do so irre Hstive of 
principles of fair share. As a result. Franklin t^ouhty's expenditure level 
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was 200-o'Of its per-capita share/ Other counties, clamoring for their 
portion of the re.sources , . j eDpardized thes service deli very system* that ' 
had been developed in the Local= cpmmunity. Serving as" tho*^conyenor of 
agencies, interest groups, the state legislat ive deLegat io^-, %ind signifi- 
cant others, the M^SC was instrunrental in getting the' ^tat.e' to reverse its 
earlier decision to reduce the aUocation by 51 percent,.' Business leaders 
that were central to the creation of the MHSC were^paT^iciilarly influential 
with the governor's office, ' A strong public/private secto*^ initiative 
orchestrated by the MHSC resulted in the protection of iiBportant resburces. 

At the same t Lfne,\ the MHSC created a Title'X^ Options Committee tq 
review the avaihible al teimat ives to replaae the Ipst^Tit le XX funds. 
Particular emphasis, was placed on a new local tax l^vy' f innnce human 
services. The Mi(SC adopted the posit itsn bf asking the Xhi Idren's Services 
Board to seek a 1.2' mill levy sinee at( received jipproj^imately 62 percent of 
ail Tit Ip XX fund^xomi^g into tHe £0U^y over the. pi4v£ous tlirjee years, 
' . The. action of the^ state iti reversing- its decision avel^d the^need for the 
mill levy at\the last nfinute. 

Another positive venture" of the WHSC was an ag-reement to consolidate 
social services transportation,- ' Achieving 'this end woiild ^demonstrate the \, 
MMSC ' s abi 1 1 tr to implement the recomme|idat ions of previous studies that 
typically gathered dust shel ve'i^;^W^h the assistance of the local trans- 
portation planning agency, funders m'l^ commitments to a pilot project to 
test the cost benefits ©f suth a consolidated venture, A proposal for up- 
front- moneys was submitted to a local foundation/r^, -Posit ive action on the 
fundjhg request would not occur until. early in 1979, 

The difficulties that wouid confront the MHSC in performing that portion 
'of its rnlD prescribed by the CCFIS as the ''development and maintenance of a 
consensus on coordinated policy-makings planning, and resource allocation 
between and within the public and pnivate sector&r^came into clear focus 
around the nagging issue of allocationrs and^ the designat ion of Columbus as 
■"one of Fifteen sites in the nation for an employment-related welfare reform 
initiatiyp," based on the public sector's continued interest *in'' the issue of 
involving the MMSC: in allocations decisions, ^ The issues that were being 
pursued were uniform allocations t imetabl es^^^,. lead funding responsibilities 
based on aretis of services^ increased leveraging of ayAi lable mrftching funds 
and the funding responsibility for demonstration projects. Tentative agree- 
ment's that were reached on these issuer viot& scuttled when reviewed with 
service prDv iders|Un it ed Way's invol vement in the joint ^discu'ssions ended, \ 
It w{is clecir that enough' providers were.; in opposition to joint allocations 
discussiuns under, the auspice of the MliSG that United Way would no' longer 
pn rt i c i pa t e\ ' ' ' \ \_ 

* Ihe limployment Opportunities Pilot Prbgraiii', heralded as a $31,000,000 
' welfare reform initintive that would create 3,400 Jobs inTranklln County, was 
closely alitiued wirh the MMSC e^^nl o vment ' and income support prioritif*s estab- 
lished in the previous' year . / A 1 though enthus i a st i c about the potential^ of 
the prok^ram for tlic ,cnmmun ity, "^^!^HC staff were conceited with two of the more 
'apparent lie f i c i enc i es in t he proi^roip-^s design, first, it was not a welfard 
^ rcforifi initiative because it completely, ignored" tire disincentives within the 
income maintenance system that precli''''^d a client from taking a minimum wage 
\ Job ^HV sr r i c tJy jeconc^m i\: ^jrountls, Seciind, fhene were few resources^to pay for 
.M>b-relatod support services such as day care and transportafion , Nevertheless^ 
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the implementation phase, was- to be preceded by a qne^yearj $3ua, aOO plannitig 
^phase thut seemed sufficient to at least address these issues. Given the 
= ' .priorities of the MHSC and' an issue that was central 'to so mahy^ human ^ ; ' . 
services needs^ a joint planning effort between the City/Gpunty Manpower : 
Consort ium and the MHSG was pursued,. The MHSGtf itaf f " submitted ^i proposaa 
' With the knowledge of the manpower administrator that prescribed a role for 
the MHSC in the desigiUQf an integrated serv^e delivery system arid a 
support, servioes plan for clients.' In addi^n, the MHSC propo&ed to - 
re^search and seek waivers to inebme maint'enance regulations/that would pre- ' 
vent welfare recipients from fully benefiting from the program. ' Finally^ 
the MHSC proposed Jo prov^ide assistance in ma^fketing the program to the 
(^ivate sector* ' ^ ■ _ / ' 

In presenting the proposal to the board of trustees for/rat if ication, 
-^^ staff also prepared a resolution identifying a broad set of pol icy reconimen- " 
Nations for the'City/County Manpower Gonsortium 'to consider in program 
design* Although the resolution was reviewed with appropriate interest in 
advance of the meeting, the reaction to the MHSC's intended action resulted 
. in a swift reaction from the Consortium,. They clearly feif that any attempt ' 
pn the "part of the MHSC to ^ke a position on a demonstration program, even 
one that was directly related ta the stated program priorities of the MHSC, v 
- was' highly inapproprfate. Although feelings of the- board members were .evenly ' 
divided oh the appropriateness of the proposed MHSC action, the resolution was 
^ tabled , never, again to be reconsidered. With the ekception of an analysis of\ 
the needs of the target population based on its earl ier .needs assessment, a' 
^product that was initiated by the MHSC as a^ way of demonstrating how needs' 
. data from 'a. community survey could be useful in' planning, the MHSC hag had - 
>' no significant involvement in this program.^ 

■-^ . . ^ ^ ■ ^ ' . = = " 

There were many important consequences result ing.f rem the^MIlSC's first' 
effort to influence community policy regarding a major human services initia- ' 
tive. First,- ^the MHSC was restricted from .faking any position on issues that 
were among its. top priofities, ^easting doubt on how w^ll the organization, 
would function as a metropolitan policy body,. Second, thd ability of the \ 
bpard of trustees 'to handle conflict *that %oifi^d not be resolved at a staff. 
^ Level and the willingness to use its influence to help guide the directions ' 
. af^th is community program were questioned. It appeared ^that staff-wero 
' .cr)ayected to work out all differences and not nise th^ board as a point of 
. ^^aOTcaL, even when ^such differences continued to exist. Thirds the first 

* '^iml test of the level of community consensus that, existed regarding the. role 
. . lani-. purpose 'of the MHSC' indicated that, at best, it was. fairly shallow, 

. ^'-y- ^ ^ / , : ^ \: ■ ■ ^ ■ 

* ^|fundi'rtg out*^ this , year'' s activity was the initiation of a fairly 

. elaborate goalisetting^actiyify as pres by the CCllS. This^was th6 - 

MHSO^s Cir^st : i"n ^ 1 at ive^t long -range planning. V/ith the lack of ^tangible 
V results from the.^oal sett ing activity, coupled with^-^^false starts^of the 
/J^MHSC ^identified earlier in this report, the Board of .County Commissioners, / ^' 
in reviemng its continui^ financial support to the MHSC, presented a clear ^ ^ 
posjition that'- the NfHSC had .to focus on actit^itios that were^more tangible : 
/ vand i^hort '^term. t?'o* war^afit continued support. ' • * 



rea I i s-Cid,. ^'Tn reti^oBrt'ect , many^ fact9T;s contributed' to thrs situation: 



The 'year o.f . 1979 was a.Kallmark year for^ thd^ MHSG, 'Many^acCompHshmerits 
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• The board of trustees was beginning to'* 
/ ; . demonstrate more of an understanding 

regarding *thfe MHSC ' s wbrk. In addition, 
' ^ " . * SLS a diverse group, they were working 

w ' better together with much less suspicion 
and mistrust, 

• The MHSC now had its own full-time staff 
... dedicated entirely to the work of the * ' 

^ ' , organization* 

• The 'funderSj part Icularly the County, the 

City, and the community mental health * . 
system (the newest organization to - 
contribute financial support to t^hfi^HSC), * 
provided clear direction |ls to t^^e sHtort- 
-term expectations they had for the organi- 
zation, ; • • - . 

* , Tangible results of the MHSC's efforts were ^ 

being clearly demonstrated and communicated 
.to the community-a^-large, 

■ k . - ■ '' 

The 'Resource Development program initiated in. the previous year through 
a cQfrtract with United V/ay was transferred^ back to the MHSC as an in-house 
function. It provided assistance t^ service praviders resulting in the 
receipt *of more than '$250j€00 .from, federal^ state, arid private sources. In 
addition, as a result of a feasibility study performed earlier regarding 
'*inter-titlc , transfers/-^ the MHSC mounted a cooperative effort with the ' 
local chLld welfare agency to seek policy and legislative\changes at the 
statp level related to ADC-Foster'Care, The issue wa's the historical 
reluctanc*e of the state. to *fully exploit federal ^ funds that were available to 
support triis service. The bulk of these changes were 'realised* When fully 
LmplemeT¥ted, an additional $300,^00 of federal funds will be available to 
refLnanc^ services previously\]^id for by Title XX and local tax millage. 

The consol idated transpoftation effort was a key initiative' of the 
MHSC, With receipt of local foundation resources, the agencies that wbuld 
t)€ asked to consolidate their transportation services under a single adminis;- 
^.rative structure were, identified^. Extensive negotiations were conducted at 
a' staff level between the MHSC and the threp agencies involved. These 
negot iat iofis focused on a wide range of issues which had to be resolved in . 
order for consolidation to occur* After four monthSj there wer|,. a few 
remaining issues that;i,^ould not be resolved at a staff level*- These were 
bscrilrLfed to negot is^t ions group consisting of board members from the . v , 
involved organizations* MHSC staff served as the convenor ^nd mediator for 
all of these negotiations.' When the remaining Issues were Resolved, each of 
the organizations t|greed to consolidate their services -under a single adminis= 
trat i ye structure. 



"Inter-titlo tr^ffsfers are efforts to refinance existing services paid for by. 
a rtjHtrlctivo sDurce of funds such Title XX or local mill leyie^- to a more 
\ op'eri -{.Midntl ' ont i t i ement program such, as Title IV-A,AFDC-Foster Care or Title. 
,XTX Medicaid. ' . ' ; , ' 
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In teftrence to the continuing issue of allocations and the MHSC's 
role'in the process, a very important accQmplisliment was realized during 
this year. At the joint request of City Council and the city administra- ^ 
tion, the.MHSC designed an allocation .plan for the city to use in deciding 
how to spend that portion of it^general revenue sharing funds committed 
to- human services. This procedure, adopted with some minor modifications 
invordinance form by City Council, incorporated the priority needs of the 
comn\unity, as defined by the MHSC, .^into the allocatidns process. It also" 
pre^scribed a role for City funding based, in part, on the responsibilities 
of pther funders in the community, . 

Generally, the service providers were no happier with the MHSC s involve- 
ment in allocations this time around. The difference was the way in which 
the city clearly made its expectations known. . Assistance in allocations 
decisions was a primary reason why the city" supported creation'of the MHSC 
in the first place. The strength of the j odnt request , combined with' the 
techniques used by the MHSC to involve service providers in the design of 
the allocations plan were sufficient to allow the successful completion of 
this work effort. 

As previously noted, the community mental health board ^s. added as a 
funder of the MHSC in 1979, With their support, the MHSC, laWhed its first 
effor.ts to deai with the issue of deinstitutionalization. Without taking a 
position on the pros or cons of the deinstitutionalization strategies being 
implemented by state departments,^ particularly those involving .the m^entally 
ill, mentally retarded, and juvenile offenders, the MHSC launched an effort; 
to determine the impact of group homes on residential property values. The 
study revealed that group homes have no^inf lufence, one way or the other, on 
surrounding residential property values. This study received widespread 
exposure within the community. The MHSC also documented the real estate \^ - 
acquisition procedures used by systems that sponsored community living 
faci 1 it ies , ' . ^ . 

Another major work effort initiated during 1979 was the Managemen|^^ 
Information and Improvement Project, This project was designed to reduce 
the administrative burden experienced by human services agencies that 
receive operating money from "^o-dr^ more local funding sourcrBr-— The-^ajor 
issues that received attention ^Sfcluded variations in funding cycles, differ- 
ences in cost reporting requirements and' service term^inology, and overlaps in 
fiscal audit requirements. The first phase of the effort idocumented that-the 
cost of these burdens approximated $175,00ff. The second phase of the effort 
will be implemented in, 1980 including a single audit procedure, a uniform 
applicatiop for funding, uniform program termi;iologies and definitions for 
use by fuhders and |gencies, ' * 

The MFISC responded: ro numerous requests from the public sector to perform 
special activities on thteir behalf. Primary among the'Se .activities were the 
fol lowing ^ . 

Study of the food stamp program 'operated 
y the county welfare department; 

* * ' ' ■ ■ _ ■ ■ ,. ■■ ' 

a study day care costs and a recommended 
rate for Title XX-fundod day cafa; . ■ 
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^ m a study of employment needs of target populations 
including displaced homemakers and ex-offenders; 

' • convening involved ageneies and providing s^taff 
support* in the development of improved service 
• coordination strategies in the areas of dpmestic 

violence and adolesGent pregTiancy) an^* . 

• developing an emergency serviGes contingency plan 
that defined the'rspecific 'responsibilities of human 
services agencies in the event of a community, 
. disaster, 

I ■ ■ ^ ■ . . . ' ^ '■ 

Participation in a^natiorial urban policy demonstration called the 
Negotiated Investment Strategy culminated a highly successful year. The / 
City of Columbus joined two other cities in the nation, with support from 
^he Kettering Fdundation and Ford Foundation, This innovative approach to 
intergovernmental conflicts- involves federal, state^ and local teams .working 
through a professional mediating group to develop funding, program, a^d 
pol icy- strategies that meet goals commonly shared by.all three levels of 
government, 'The local ^^team was headed by the Mayor and included, the execu- 
tive of the MHSG, The state team was appointed by the governor, and the 
federal team was the Federal Regional Council , One of the two human, service 
items on the agenda was maximizihg fiscal resources from Jit le XIX-Medicaid 
to finance community-based services for special populations. The other 
issue concerned identification of the excessive accountability requirements ^ 
inherent' in some federal programs. Some requirements often become barriers 
to effective service delivery. The agreement will be completed in April 1980 
and will- serve as the basis for improved intergovernmental relationships 
regarding issues of common ^concern. 

cnNCLUSTONS : i - ifl^ 

As a result of the author.^s involvement in both the design and implemen- 
tation of the MliSCj the following conclusions are reached. 'Obviously, these- 
conclusions are colored by the role Mud perspective, of ' the author as the 
chief staff person to the MHSC, primarily responsible for day-^to-day operations 

1, The existence of the MHSC is primarily based on the 
fact that key civic and political leaders in the 

I community want it to exist. The aspirations that 

these leaders hold out' for the MHSC are generally 
not shared at a technical staff level of funding 
systems which are fairly cwitral to the day^-to-day 
decisio-iS in human services and are essential to^ the 
optimum results of tlie^IHSC, 

2, Business leaders are a critical resource that few 
people in human services know how to usr in a positive ^ 
sense. They serve as the critical bridge between the 
public and pr ivate sectors , Clear communication , free^ 
of a lot of professional jargon, is central to gaining 
the si^port of business leadership. * . '\' 



Any organization that is established to exclusively 
plan and coordinate at the policy level is going to 
fail. There is litt ie^interest in long range planning 
approaches to human services issues. For an organi-^ 
zation like the MHSe, to succeed, it must produce 
short tepi, tangible results that can easily be 
understood. It must denionstrate its ability to solve 

problems of an immediate nature. 

• - - - ^ 

The environment of human services is very complex, = 
Conflicting values and expectations will always ^ 
surround an organization such as the MHSC. It must 
carefully define its constituenciesi determine what 
they value that an organization like; the MHSC can 
provide and then attempt to fulfill these needs* 

Local core funding from varied sources for an organiza- 
tion such as the MHSC is absoiutely essential to 
demonstrat elthe community '-s commitment to improved 
planning^ and coordination. It is also important to 
legitimize the organization and provide it with the 
necessary flexibility to respond to appropriate 
community needs. A variable funding base is an 
effective stabilizing device for an organization-as 
fragile as the MHSC since no single funder wants to 
appear as the J'spoiler,'Vknowing that the diecisions of 
one funder will effect the decisions^of all other 
funders. \ ■ ^ 

There is a demonstrated need and benefit associated 
with the existence of an organization .such as the 
MHSC over and above its contribution to coordinated 
policy planning and the elusive goal of service 
inte^ation. 

An organization llke^tthe ffHSC does not ^eed allocation 
authority to be effective, but 0 defined relatldhship 
has to exist between the products of such an organiza- 
tion and the allocatipn decisions that are annually - 
made by community funders, ^= 

The public sector has been more involved in developing 
and using the products of the MHSC than the private 
voluntary sector. This may be true because there is 
not theiClose relationship between funders and providers 
similar, to tTie^ voluntary Sector . Also, the public sector 
is more used to public scrutiny and involvement in 
decision-making, - 

Meaningful citizen participation processes are difficult 
to develop, particularly when an ^organization such ks the 
MHSC is only advisory /in nature. 
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lOg MHSC may have waited too long in terms of hiring 
itPpermanent staff. It ^resulted in a lack of 
identity for the MHSC and an inability for staff 
to exercise strong directiori at the administrative . 
l^eyel. On the other hand, given the potential 
threat of the MHSC to many, the low -prof lie approach 
assdliated with use of a management firm had its 
benefits. In addition, the board was afforded the 
oppbrtunity to develop its own strength since its 
reliance on a management firm was to be temporary, 
\ , ■ - ■ ■ ' - • 

11. The essential qualities in staff for an organizatipir 
like the MHSC are management generalists with a 
thorough understanding of the community in which 

^ they are Worjcing, 

12. Constant attention must be addressed to the risk of. 
staff accelerating at a rate that exceeds the lay 

^ board's ability to perform their policy-making tole. 
Although there will always be a healthy sort of 
tension in terms of a paid staff challenging the 
captf'city of a volunteer bbard^ for an organization = 
like the MHSC to workj^ it must have a board that 
fulfiU-S. its policy-making function in a responsible 
and deliberate manner,. : i 

13. Producing a report is only useful if the same group 
that prepared it assmnes the responsibility for 
developing consensus and fdllowing-up on the steps 
necessary for implementation. 
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CASE STUDY 



This case study derives from the author's experience as one of the 
originators and first project director of the Wyoming Htmian Services Pro- 
ject. The case study will begin with a statement o/i the characteristics 
of energy#impacted communities and how. these, characteristics, influence the 
provision of human services* The operation of the Wyoming Human Services 
Project will then be described. Finally, a discussion of industry funding 
of one of the components of the project will address the issue of public^ 
private cooperation in the^ provision of human services. 

An jjyerview of Energy^Impa^ed Communities and- tlimah Service Needs 

The term '-energy- impacted community'* is used to refer to communities 
that are experiencing rapid population grdwth'^ds a result of the development 
of energy resou^ces^ such as coal^ toil, oil sHfcle, gas, and uranium. In the 
western United States most affected communities are smalT and rural. In 
1978j for example, 63.6 percent of 325 cemmunities in Colorado, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyomlnjg subject to energy-related 
growth has populations of less than 2,001, Surprisingly, the populations 
, of these communities add up to a little ov^pne million, although only 
about one quarter are located within 100 miles, of a. metropolitan area 
(Region VIII Department of* Energy, 1979; UhlTnann, r97B) , 

Prior to the growth and industrialization associated with energy develop 
ment, pre-^impact communities have many characteristiGs related to the bat- 
migration of population from rural areas. Until very recently this trend, 
a rasulc of t|ie mechanization of agriculturie, has affected rural communities 
nationally. Thus, many rural western communities have been left with few 
employTnent opportunities, low tax bases, and near capacity use of existing 
commun Lty faciLit ies. In addition^ full-time^ professional administrative 
staff that can provide leadershi^p in times of rapid community growth is not 
available. Only 27«3 percent of the communities mentioned above have either 
a full -time mayor or city, manager, 

■ ■ ' - 

rhe mnjqr implications of these characteristics of pre-^ impact communi- 
ties for human service delivery are the following.: 

• Pre-- impact rural communities in the West have serious existing 
needs, for human services before growth occurs, ^ . 

m In a situation of rapid community growth, in addition to providing ^ 

for the needs^ of an influx of new residents, rural communities must 
J play "catch UD-* to meet the "needs of the existing population, * 

• The, 1 arge ^propdrt ion of senior citizens found in pre-impact communi- 
ties [as a result of out =migrat ion) results in fewer working^age 
adults available to provide a manpower base and to bear the economic 

costs of. pro\u.ding human sef%ice^. 
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• Revenues available to the pre^^pact community through taxes , ,.V 
' and reinveitment in. the localQeconomy- are low. Bonding Gapa= 

cities are also typically iQwJ * ^ . ^ 

• When money does become available for publ^ic services and facili- 
ties through grants, loans, or reallocation of ta^es, -Jbrieks 
and mortar?- projects such as water and sewer treatment facili-- 
ties, streets and roads, or school buildings, tend to be given 
high priority, 

• Human services such as public health, mental health, or social 
services that require funds primarily for staff and programs 
rather than for facilities tend to be neglectedV They ar§ 
neglected because it is difficult to obtain operating funds and- 
because the results of investment in htmiari services are difficuit 
for publ ic \0f f icial s to evaluate, . ' 1^ 

It is important to note that prior, to rapid growth, many of the human 
service needs in rural western communities are met informal ly through 
families, friends, and neighbors, Indiv^duan In need of specialized human 
services often must travel long distances to. obtain such care. For many 
this is an acceptable trade-off^-condit ions that outside evaluators may 
perceive as deficiencies in the human services system. may be satisfactory 
to local j^esidents. In fact, the' individualistic and 'personal istic ethics 
are typically quite strong, in these communities. 

With rapid population growth, human services needs in areas such as 
social services, mental health, health care, education, local government, 
housing, employment,' recreation, and youth and seniors ' /services increase 
dramatically. The increase in needs ^ is' related to simple population growth, 
as well as the rVpid rate at which grbwtH. occurs. The changing composition 
of the population from predominantly an older population to a younger popu- 
lation also creates new hLman services needs, such as the need for 
obstetrical care or family planning services. ■ 

As wpuid be expected from the discussion of the^characteristics of pre- 
imoact communities, there are few formal resources for dealing with the 
human problems that arise as the result of rapid growth. To illustrate. 
Table 1 presents informat ion on resource availability in 40' critical ly 
impact ed communities . In addition, when rapid growth occurs, the informal 
networks that are traditional mechanisms for providing human services in the 
community are disrupted. For the long-term resident , networks begin to dis- 
integrate as the community cha.nges physically, socially, and politically. 
They simply do not exist for the .newcomer . An indication that the lives of 
all residents are affected is the fact^that human services providers in 
eJ¥fergy- impacted communlttes frequently report that their case loads are 
evenly divided between long-term residents and newcomers, " ' 

. . * ■ 

The Develo pment of the Wyoming Human Service PToj ect ' 

In 1974 a' multidiscipl inary faculty group at 'the University of Wyoming 
planned the Wyoming Human" Services Project as a response to the needs of 
energy-^impacted communities in the state. Faculty from the disclpTines of 
social work, law, communications, planning, psychology, and anthropology . 
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TABLE 1. SHORTAGE OF RESOURCES AVAILABLE T%MEET imm SERVICE 
NEEDS IN FpRTY CRITICALLY ItffAqTED WESTERN CO^E*fUNITlES* 



Service/Facility 



Percent 



Service/Facility 



Percent 



less than 2 park^ 

less than 2 ball fields 

^ no Indoor swimming ^ool . 

no outdoor swinnning pool 

,no movie theaters 

less than 2 gyms 

no recreation center 

no bowling alley 

no recreation program ^ 

summer recreatiqh program 
only 

no municipal recreation 
department * 

no mental health center 
^-coiranunity 

no alcohol-drug abuse 
counseling services 

no social services office 

no full— time physicians 

no public health nurses. 

no dentlscs 

no optometrists 



37.5 

45.0 

70.0. 

60.6 

47.5 

40.0 

67.5 

62.5 

32.5 

32.5 

72.5 

if 

70.0 

52.5 
57.5 
42.5 
25.0 
45.0 
70,0 



no physician's Bsststanc 

or nurse practitioner 70.0 

i >■ 

no maternity care avallabl© 

in coimiunlty 40,0 

no hospital 67, S 

no family planning services 

available in coiranunity 50*0 

no private day car^ 60,0 

no public day care 85*0- 

no youth center 82.5 

no legal services - 45*0 

no library services ^ 17.5 

no employment office 67*5 

no seniors organization 27.5 

no seniors ceftter 50*0 

no subsidized housing 

for seniorg 75.0 

no chamber of comniercG 50-0 

no United Fund campaign 75.0 

no Association for 

Retarded Citi^ona 80,0 

no vocational rehabilitation 

SGnrices ' 72*5 



no adult education prpgrl 



22.5 



* Julie H. Uhlmann, Providi ng Human. Services in Energ y Impacted C ommunit log ^ 
Economic Development Administration, Rocky4^fountain Regional Office, 1978, p. 26. 
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constituted the group. One of the gDals of the group was to design a 
4 project that would b^ond the traditional research =and teaching functions 
, of the Untversity arid pTOylde a servicfe outreach to the ;state, * A second ;i 
goal was to develop a training program for students in prof essional disci- 
plines that Would i'Astill some of thf skills and attitudes necessary for 
mult idisciplinary teamworkV In a,^world where problems are increasingly 
complex, it was the faculty group's feeling that no one disciplinary 
^.point of view could adequately address this complexity C.cf* , Schein, 1972) . 
s^However, most students in professional training programs (e.g. , social wprk, 
r^*;^ c 1 inical psychology, medicine) are narrowly socialized to the, attitudes, 
ethics, and approaches of their/discipl ine, making it difficult for them to 
work .cooperatively with other human service professionals. 

Thus, after a numbar of discussiqns among thejfeculty and with human 
service providers and local officials in several V/^ming communities, the 
Wyoming Human Services Project was designed. It received its first and, 
largest amount of funding from the Natienal Institute of Mental Health in 
late 1975* These funds supported the training program and pr^^ct adminis- 
tration for a five year period. The community team component of " the, proj eat 
has been funded by a variety of government, industry, and local souroes, 

ADescription of the V/yoming Human Services Project 

The basic plan of th^ Vifyoming Human Services Project was to train and 
place multidiscipl inary teams of human service professionals, on a yearly 
basis, in energy-iffipacted Wyoming communities* Thus, the program had two 
componentsf a training component and a service delivery component. These 
two components will be discussed in more detail below. 

Students In^ their final year of course work at the University of Wyoming 
were selected for participation in the* traiiilng program on the basis, of 
academic credentials, recommendations, and interviews^ with the multidisci-^' 
plinary training faculty. Approximately half of the students were. compl et ing 
an undergraduate degree and the other half^a graduate program* In keeping 
with the mul tidi scipl inary emphasis of the program, students were admitted 
from a wide range of human service related disciplines such as social- work, 
.law, nursing* clinical psychology, ^recreation, publ ic administration,' 
anthropology, theatre, and fine arts, , ^ 

The training program consisted of a two semester sequence--one three 
credit hour course each semester--taught by the multidisciplinary project 
faculty. The content of the training; program dealt with (1) the * 
characteristics pf energy-impacted communities, (2) teamwork skills, (3) an 
overview of humaTn services available in communities, (4) grant sman ship, 
(S) planning, and (6) community; organization/development techniques. Much 
of the learning was experiential, For example, numerous field trips were 
taken to energy -impacted communities in the state to meet with local officiaL 
anV| human servv^^ providers, ■ 

After comp'leting the two. semester course sequence and upon graduation 
from the 'Univ^rs i ty, students were chosen from the training program to serve 
on community teams. Those chosen completed an intensive summer training . 
program. Much of this time was spent in the communities where the team' 
members would be placed overlapping with an3 phasing^into the work of the 
previous yearns team. . . • 



•CoitWiunity team members were no^longeF studentJ hmt newly gradisat€dy.i-=__ 
salaried professionars . A ,t)^ical team consisted of five multidisciplinary ^ 
tnemberir Fdr^example, d team' mlght^constst of a nurse, social worker, 
attorney,; clinical psychoiogist, and recreation specialist. Team members ^ 
spent half .of th%ir work-time as a professional staff person in a human 
service area suc^ ai law etiforcemen*tj mental health, social services, . ' 
recreation-, public Jiealth, or public administration, ' The other half of their 
work-time was spent with other team members designing and implementing , 
coiranunity human service projects. * : ^ 

One "of the essential elements of the Wyoming Humari Services Project ' 
model was the relationship between agency wotk and teamwork, . There were 
several reasons for the even division of time between these' two activities;^ ' 
in the proj ectj design. Placing team .members .in community human service 
agencies provided immediate assistance to burdened agencies in the busy boom, 
town situation. Newly graduated professionals also needed agency experience 
so th^t tl^^fy could understand and bring :back to the team as a whole the eon- ^ 
cerns and perspectives of a variety of agencies. Lastly, agency- affiliatton 
1 egit iinized^he ' team members! presence in the conmunlty. 

Community Teamwork Activities . : \ * - 

V " " ' ^_ ... . ■ ^ / ' ^ ■ ' ; - - ■ 

. Although^ the team members perfonhed many valuable functions in their 
agencies (some initiated new agencies or services in the community) , the most 
innovative aspect of the p'roj ect ,was the multid^dsciplinary teamwork. Here 
the emphasis was/ upon designing and implementing projects that would crosscut 
and coordinate the interests of^a number of cpiranunity agencies. A discussion 
Qf^the rationale for, this aspect of the project design follows. . 

^ Commonly, human service deli^very is organized c^ategorically-'-both. within 
a particuTar human sorvice? agency and between various agencies in a community. 
While it is necessary and eff icient^ for soirte tasks and responsibilities to be 
assigr^ed in this manner [assuming program goals have been agreed upon) , there 
are a number of himian service needs .that will not be addressed by this tra- 
ditional sorvice delivery strategy. These are the human seriVice needs that' 
fire not primarily the responsibility of any one human service provider in the 
CDmmunity, while at, the same time frequentTy affecting many. 

Consider, for example, a 'community in which there are no temporary 
accommodations for adolescent youth with lega^ or emotional problems* The 
need For temporary shelter^.may have been notic'ed by a number of human 
services providers, A c4fseworker *in the local social services office may 
iiave noted the need f^^r such facilities because of the number of runaways and 
children from family crisis situations for whom there were few viable place- 
merit aiternatives;. the city a^inistrator may be in the process of writing 
a grant for a police youth officer in response tb- the increased number of 
Juveniles requiring the attention of the police 'department ; and the public 
health nurse in the cburse of a home visit may have located a chi4d who needed 
to bo placed outside of the home on a temporary basil,. All of these hyman 
service professionals 'could identify and are affected by the need for 
temporary shelter for youth. However, v/hose job is it to address the problem? 
The prbblem uffects all ]\ yet it is not the specific responsibility of any 
agency^ to demgn a solution. It is the kind of human serviceB need in an 
energy- impacted community that can **fall between the cracks'' of the existing 
agency structure- . ^ ' ' ,. 
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• ' It is just such problems that myltidisciplinary human services teams 
7 can i.addTf iiVj Suoh t eamg , with members freed from spec ific agency r esponsi - 
bilities^ caii accbmpllsh the ta necessary to , establish a project 

or progtam in the conununity that crosscuts agency iMerests^ The temporary 
shelter for ado rescent youth mentioned above, forrexample, cbuld be a 
critically needed facility that personnel in any one human service agencyi 
where the primary responsibility is to agejicy tasksy would have little or 
no time to organize, ^ ^ _ 

Since.a multidisciplinary team draws members from a variety of ^ 
interests, agency af f iliationsv and professional ^ckgrounds, it has the 
additional advantage of having a wide range of skilla and knowledge availabl 
through ats. members. Thi^ diversified expertise would not be found in a 
single human services agency where professional personnei tend to have the 
same tralnirtg%nd orientation* ' ' . , ^ 



Since the inception of the Wyoming Human Services Project in 1975, 
seven multidisciplinaty teams have been placed in three rapidly growing 
Wyoming communities. They have accomplished over 3Q team projects ranging 
in scope from^i^# establishment of a Youth Emergency Services Home and 
counseling service for drug and alcohol abusers to writing a newcomers 
manual , 

■.' . ' -■■ ^ p . ■- - . 

The conununlty organiiation approach used. by the team in establishing 
th^re prbjects was that' of facilitation* Teams worked frojn needs identified 
b)^ community members in order to^' establi^sh projects and ^progranis within the^ 
community that did not depend upon the team for existence. Thq steps used 

to achieve this goal included the foilowing sequence of events': 

.' ' ' ^ ■ i ' 

• A team project was conceptualized based on the shared agency 
experience of team members] the- expressed needs of locnl 
citizens communipated directry to the team or through a 
. cojranunity advisory board; ideas generated by the community 
advisory board * ^rf^or a conmiunity needs assessment,' 



'After a project was agreed upon, th^^ieam then organiaed ' * 
community persons to spearhead the project* These individuals 
formed a community^ steering coimnittee. This st^p-w^/ critica'l 
since will igness of local citizens to serve on- a community 
steering committee was an indication of perceived need and 
support , ^ ■ 

The third step involved the generation of , information for the, 
steering committee and community at large on Various alterna- 
tives available for the^ proposed project. Community meetings", 
were then drganife-ed' to p^reseht this ihformatibn.' ^ ^ 




The necessary funding and resources to make thS prij'ect opera--^ 
tional were then located by the team. ' i 



■ '172 . ^ ^, 
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, .. Mnally, thf^ tern phasid ayt of the prpject as it came ; ] ■ ' 

il^creasingiy under tHe'.d'irection of the conununity steering -\. / . , - 
^^^^ ' =' , fconwiltt^e. Duri-ffg phase-out /.member^^^ 
, - ' acted a consultant' capacity. For exampje, an attorney ' ' \ , , 

— on the team might complete* the legaiMncorpo^at.io or tax ' ^ 

status work for the commuAty steering^committee.' - . " / 

^ . i . Alth'ough facilitation is one^of the oldest and* most traditidnaL forms 
of jcbmmuriity QrganizKtion, it hasibeen extremely successful in the small-^; 
wes^terfr bqom towTi for several reasofis , fivft. 'iem members a'tting aS , ^ ' ^ 
catalysts ^to initiMe proj ect^^ b^serf*on f elt- hpeds the community were . ' . 
not yiewed as ^outsiders imposing new a^nd uTtwel'come ideas upon the community, ' ' 
Secondly,, community; persons felt ownership from ^he very begiiining of a . = 
proj ect . This f eel ing of local Involvement and support was." crit ical in ^ ^ [ 

terms of sustaining project aft'er^the Wyoming Human Ser^ ream left . 
, ^ the community* ' . . ^ ^ - . ' ■* . - 

.. pU^i ic-I*r ivato Cooperation: The Interface with Industry ^ " ^ < 

\ One of the majo^r sources for •funding of the WybmiBg^ HumEn:^Ser:vices ' 
* Pcaject was the Missouri Basin Rower Cooperative, This utility fundeUL a - / 

^/community team in Platte County, Wyoming foi «a three year period, , Thfe" 
^ . development " of ^ this funding support = provides an excellent 'example of public- . p 
private cooperations •'as weil as of;^rowth management in an energy=impacted 
community. - ^: • ^ / ^ ^ " . > / 



The economy of Plat^te County/ Wyoming^prior to energy developnient was 
based on ranching and irrigated agriculture. The trade 'ceViter of Wheatland^ 
a^community of some 2, 500 people/;was the largest^populatibn center in the 
county, /In'June of 1974 the Missouri Basi'ti Power Project announced its 
intention to. construct a 1,5Q0 megawatt electficSl generating plant In. the 
Wheatland area^. ... ^ ^ ; . . 

' ' ' * ' . ■ ■ 

.In.^August of 1974 the -Piatt e County Impact 'Alleviation Task Force wa"p 
formed. The official memhefs of the Task .Forqe wei;e representatives of the ^ 
major political subdivisiohs in Plafte County, heads bf th^ human service, 
agenc ies , in the . county, business leaders,^ repteSent^utives of civic groups, 
and interested citisens. In addition, any interested individuals who were 
not official members could attend the monthly meetings, " - 

rhe Task Force was originally organized with the support and encourage- 
ment of the Missouri 'Basin Powen Proj ect , which has contiwed td paTticipate^ 
and lend technical assistance. The purpose of the Task Force was to plan for. 
growth, implemerit specific mitigation procedures,, and evaluate the, results of 
impac^t mit Lgat ion programs^ It was- a citizens.' organization with no legal 
hasis] however, |iade decisions and implemented prpgrams that had long- 
range 'cqnscquenc-^.s for the county. It Was. -also forum for information- 
exchange and discussion of issues reminiscent of a town meetings . 

In 1974 the Task Force began its «worfr by arranging .for a commiinlty needs '\ 
as*^essmen,t , VUth regard ^o human services, ^comprehensive reports on the ' / ' . 
present status and futufo need^ foA hutnan\serv j ces wdre prepared 1 The * 
Platte County Task Force. then formed committees to consiHer gpeeific areas 



^ of- community cbncern . For. example, committees on health, housing, trans- 
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'pprtat ion, "day. qare, and human services were formed. 
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the committee on hiunan services had heard about the activities of the 
rvices Project in another Wyoining coininufiity and contacted 
the project administration, A ieries of conferences -exploring t?he activi-;' 
ties of the pro^ct 'were, held with both the human seryices committee of ; 
the Task Force and the Missouri Basin Power Cooperative. ' These discussions 
led to the decision to place a- series of project teams in the community 
over a three year period. Although the teams were funded by the utility^" 
the money was administered* by the county, ^ 

, The community of Wheatland^ where a major portion of the new population 
■in the county. is located, has now doubled in size. Because of the planning 
and many impact ^'mit igation procedures implemented, the facilities and . ; 
services available in Platte County have been adequate to serve the rapidly 
growing population. Public-private cooperation in growth management paid 
off for' industry too. In the sunftner of 197S the Wyoming Industrial Sitings 
Council granted the*Missouri Basin Power Project permission for advartce 
scheduling of the Gonstruction of the third unit of-the power plant lind 
raised the work. force ceiling, ' . / ; 

, Finally, it should be noted that an important factor contributing to 
public^priVate cooperation in Platte County was Wyoming Plant Siting 
legislation. This legislation, passed in 1975, stipulates that projects 
costing over 74,6 million dollars must document the socioeconomic impacts 
of the development and provide for impact; mitigation. The fact that the 
Missouri Basin Power Project was subject to this legislation and, 
consequently, to providing for mitigation in the area of human services 
was influential in the funding of the Wyoming Human Services Project com- 
munity team, ' - 

Public-Private Cooperation in the' Provision of Human Services in Westprn 
Energy - l^^&c t ed_Commun it i es : Conclusions " ■ ^ T , 

There is a growing trend toward the involvement of industry in human 
services provision in western energy-impacted communities. There are quite 
a few examples of industry involvement in housing, education, and health 
care, 'Less frequent involvement is found in such areas as the provision of 
day care or mental health services* However, in general^resource deVelop- 
ment industries are becoming ; inereasinglyaware. of ^the need for support of^ 
human services in order to recruit a high quality work force to isolated 
rural areas and minimize absenteeism, labor turnover, and productivity 
losses. Considering the imminency o^pi'S^r intensive projects in the West 
requiring a skilled work force,, such as the development of 'synthetip fuels 
plants or the MX missile system, these concerns wili continue to be 
salient to industry, / ^ ^ - 

Another factor influencing the participation of industry in the pro- 
vision of human aervices in energy boom toj^ns is state and federal impact 
legislation,. The National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 is the most* 
influential piece of legislation, vThis act provides fo^ the preparation of 
environmental impact statements whenever major federal actions signi f leant ly 
affecting the quality of the. human environment occur. For example, if the 
U,S, Forest Service grants , a land use change permit in prder fox a coal 
mine to be constructed on public lanSs, a ^'maj or federal actioh'- for which 
an. environmental impact statement would have to be prepared would be con- 
sider ed to haye^ occurred. These environmental impact statements have 



.fgeiVitated.. the ident ificatiort .of social ami economic ir 
awAreness of the need to Tnitigate impacts,.' 



ijc t s^. and , i ncr ea s i ng 



^^rently, ,1S states and Puerto-, gic© also flave legislation requiring 
imdact assessment and/or mitigation (McEvby ^artd. Dietz^^^ A numher of. 

th|s% states are in the West%. For example, in 1975 Noifth; Dakota passed 
ri^^rous plantt. siting legislation/. Montana.^has a state ten^it^onmental pr^= 
tection lawj plant siting 4egi'Slat\on, and a -30 percent coatl severAcfe;^ tax, 
Wypming's Plant git ing 'Act was mentiQned ^ove* (/ i ^ ; 



In conclusion, there is a^ growing consensus on ^hje^ P&rt of both^the 
pijblic and private sector^ that the industry impacting ja locality: bear^S; some 

m 



sponsibilitv for. the dipibcation? it generates*! Thiis,- resource dev$lop^ 
nt indus^^s ma)/ providg an increasingly important (alternative to^he 



31-ovision of publicly funded human services in enfirgyTimpact^d ;Commutiities.^ 
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CONCEPT PAPFR 



The purpose of thi's paper is to, identify and explore issues that , have 
arisen th^ough= ^experience^ :w building of hiinian services: nMwpr^ • 

the local; level. In spite of the fa^t that tjjere^is Still much to hi - ' - ' 
learned In regard to these issues sbme teatativ,i'cpncl-uslons can .b^ 
that could be transferable to other conpunitiies at tempt; ing';tp adflress human 
services probl^3\ in ;this my^ it is ihdpei^ "^tt^;^^ paper might be helpfui 
€q such Gontaiunlt ies*. \ . , ; ^ .. ^ ; / 'fir. ^ j * • 

Network budljiing will be discuss4d 3$ a to^^ or a means to achieve a : . 
variety of purposes to be *approachei Kfferent4l^ depending on what . the . 
build ers intend to .accomplish. This pap©r wil^ll focUs on the type'^of network 
building that brings together policy making^ 

purpose governments and private fuTtders tojadd^ess problems Of duplication ^^ 
and fragmentation in the planning, futiding^ And delivery of hiHnan services, V . 
While some reference will be made to the mo^e s^MhnicaT ^^tl management based 
strategies, the paper will erfphasize netwQTk- bu^ldShg of a politicaL/nature, 
with purposes of institutionar reform, T^e pdmer will be less concerned with 
networking designed solely to coordinate '^ledelivd Of human services, nor 
will it directly address networking aflion^nirtiah[ ^ %uch as 

professional associations, ^ . 

Prevai^ling Conditions ^ 

^Network building can be seen ks a/response to prev^l^ing conditions in a 
local community, The^issues /identified ia this pafer de essentially from 
local networking efforts attempwd under >the fqllowing ■<prevaij.ing conditions, 

1* The ^availabi 1 ity of public fiiiflncing for human ^^ervices is shrinking 
due to inflation, "tax cuts and shifts in pubjic.prio:ci ties* even 
though the need . for most services continues to"^ increase. The ^ost 
of welfare and rela^d^ social sirv ice programs was a frequently : 
; ' _ cited reason for the stVong publ\c^ support in 1978^, for Proposijtion 
» 13j the* constitutional ai^endrtent in Galifornia sponsored by Howard 
/ Jarvis that reduced property taxes (a major source of Revenue* for 
local government). While Proposition^9 (another Jarvis initiative, 
to slice state income taxes) failed lij the recent 1980, elections, 
^ public attitude still preval Is that.governmeTrt is not working and 
cannot address the pro*blems of, our communities, 

• 2, The shrinking availabiTity^of funds for humati services has served - 
to increase the polai^izatron ajnong service prov^iding/ngencl^ 



their related client-constituencies) fighting for survival , thu^' 
pitting seniors, disabled children, minorities and the unemployed 
against one another in local political arenas, - V/hile indivjpual 
agencies may succeed in acquiring funding^ local .Q^fficicyis. lose . 
confidence in ^ human service ventures, and pol itical sol^dar^ty at 
the neighbordhood level is damaged 



i 



u 



Human service delivery systems at the local \^vel continue to 
be fragmented due'to a confusing mixture of Mderal, state and 
local governmerfjt policies/any administrative Controls, Each new 
federal 'initiative and related set of programs have b^en overlayed 
on the previous p^nes without the foresight that confusion would 
thereby be created in local communities, often resulting in human 
service agencies working at cross purposes with one another. 



There is a frequent and traditional reluctance of the differtent 
levels of government to ;^work cooperatively together* State, regional 
^ county and city govarrmients are structured in part to serve as a 
check and balance to one another and , to that extept approach one 
-another somewhat as political adversaries. This makes policy level 
cooperation in the. human services field a difficult/ venture* 

The vol^llary funding sector (United Way, private foundatioTisV etc.) 
with some significant exceptions, tend to display a reluctance to' 
work co9peratively with local government. The United Way of America 
in the jate 1960s and early 1970s developed some innovative 
approaches public and private cooperative funding of social 
services 'at the local level, and private foundations have been known 
to provide matching funds for government grants . These cases are 
exceptions to the prevailing tendency of these private and voluntary 
, Sources to allocat^fcheir funds without regard to funding decisions 
of the governmental^%ector , . * , 

Public health and welfare service del ivery ^systems administered by 
local governments and hujnan service operations of private, non-- 
profit community agencies have been established independently of / 
each other. They frequently compete for similar clients, and 
neither tend to serve less desirable clients or those 'residing In 
less accessible communities. ^ - ^" ' 

Local elected offfcials often lack sufficient information to help 
them ma^ rational allocation decisions. This includes data about 
social needs of the community, resources that exist to meet these 
needs and findings of evaluations conducted to measure, program 
effectiveness, cost effect iveness and the relative ^merit of differ- 
ing approaches to addressing similar problems. There is a 
corresponding misconception of some local elected officials, however, 
that to possess this information in its most comprehensive form 
would eliminate political considerations from their funding deci^ 
Social planners and other human service workers have a responsibi 
to not oversell the valiife^of their information products to^loc$_^ 
officials. .. ' 

Frequent turnover of local electe^off iclals causes problems of 
continuity in any approach to r^|ionalizing himian service funding 
and other policy decisions. Thrf^^basic.. comprehension of the variety 
of funding sources^the jurisdiction's finding and policy history, 
the funding,^ histQ^ of related jurisdictions and the issues to * 
consider in reviewing alternative approaches to human services \ 
^policy formation is difficult and challenging for the new office 
ho Ider . . 
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History of Local Government and Human Services Funding » ' 

_ . . - - . -- - - - - - - - - - 0 \ - 

The reasons for these prevailing conditions can be better understood ^ 
through a brief historical review of human' services fuifdihg through local 
government, Prior to the l,97Qs the experience of local government with ithe 
funding of himi^n services was largely through the categorical grant system. 
Categorical grants Were usually initiated by-federal legislation designed 
to address specific progr^s of national priority. One of the first of these 
was the Vocational Education Act of* 1916. By the late l&60s hundreds of ' 
separate grant programs to state a*nd local, government and to^ private non- 
profit organizations ^ere administered. By a complex array of federa/l agencies 
Located in the Departments of Health, Education and V/elfarej' Housing and 
Urban Development^ Agriculture, Justice^ Interiorj Labor, Comirferce, Transpor- 
tation and the Office of the P.residfent, , \ ' ' V 

In 1975, the Study Committee (M^ Pol^y Management Assistance, an effort 
of the Officie of Management and Budget review federal- assistance, identified 
three ways in which federal categorical programs impeded effective state and 
local management;* * / V. 

' - . ■ ' • ; ■ " * ■ * • ^ . \ 

, ■ Federal assistance is fragmented, maMng it difficult to ' " 
administer and^use .. Of the L^76 totftj of $55,6 biirion in 
f^defal 'aid to state and^ local government , only $13,4 billion 
was in block grants arid rev^ue sharing; the 'remainder was 
distributed through 1,100 categorical grant programs , In the ? 
health area alone, 10 federal agencies administer 2.30 separate 
programs, 'The Comptroller General of the United States noted 
the substantial problems that occur when state and local govern- 
ment attempt to identify, obtain and use federal assistance to 
meet their needSp 

The regulations, guidelines and practices g overning categorical ^ , ^ 
assistanp e programs frequentl y have bWen- confusing and_ unresponsive 
> to loc al needs and priorities , A recent survey of 868- cities 
found only one in four that felt fefleral agencies adjusted their 
programs to, local conditions more than occasional ly, , , , 

- ^ ^ 

Federal domesti c as sistance often goes di rectly to non-governmental 
' oi^ spQciaj^purpos^p^^ger^ by-passing key sta^^ local i^ajiagement 

c ap a c i t y , TVTh e former Executive Vice President of the National , - 
League of Cities, Allen Pritchard, said that this process of 
. creating bureaucracies outside the scope of Jocal governments* makes 
it impossible for a mayor and city council td make realistic city ^ 
policy,!^/ . ^ ' * ^ 

> Similarly, the Advisary Commission on. Governmental Relations in a 1977 
identified a variety of criticisms of the categorical system, inc^ding* 

widespread incon^sistencies among grant programs , procedures 
and requirements, ' ^ ' . ' ^ 

^ wasteful duplication of effort, with a number of federal 

agencies providing assistance (for similar identical purposes, 
- conflicting or inconsistent program objectives (or effects], 
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- ■ r^ladequ^te dissemination of 'informatibn 'concerning grant 
*p^grams\and requirements, , 

- b)r|p^Mdnj local governments and/or elected "state and local 
; > offic . - 

' drsftortiin. of priorities and weakening overall long-range ' 
planning ift recipient juriidictlons, * 

- the ;^rlurfe-^of iede^ agencies to coc^erate in support of - 
\ a projeq^'^ or^ obj ec and . 

- confl0tk;b #eguiations and state and local laws, ; 
procedutfe)s and capabilities. 2/ 

" • . ^ •■' ' ' '"A "A. " ; • _ ^ ^ ' * , 

T-he federal gpVwtoea recognize the problems for local govern^ ' 

ment cheated by categoratal assistance in 1966,. nith President Johnson*s 
"creative federalism** m consultation between 

the Executive Brancli arid\the 'N^ the National 

League of Cities and the m Association of Counties, J/ In 1967, the 

Green AmendTiient to the gc^momig Opportunity Act gave Ibcal'governments the^* 
specifid option to assume ^ontrpl over noji-governmental CGoranunity action 
agencies which had direct IjA received federal funds for a wide range of local 
human service programs by^passing those local gbvernments.' . 

\- ' ... - \ 
An increasing federal focus on building the capacity of local elected 

officials to coordinate the pmnning of^Jocal services resulted in the 701 / 

Compf ehens.ive Planning Program\administered by the Department of Housing and 

Urban Pevelopment (HUD) and the\ Comprehensive Area Manpower Plannin| Systems ? 

(GAMPS) by the Department of Labor (DDL). The provision in the HUD Model 

Cities program that Allowed designated model cities to use\these funds to \ 

meet matching fund reqairements fW related federal grahts, in addition to the 

planned variations allowed some moVel cities. Was another incentive for 

inareasing the capabilities of local cities in comprehensive planning and 

cootdina*t ion with other jurisdictions . ' . 

\ . ^ ■ ■ ■ \ ■ ' '' 

In the late 1960s President Nixon advanced "New Federalism/V as a way tp^ 
shift responsibility for planning and/kdministering local program^ from the 
federal to local and state levels. It W s also the objective of New Federalism 
to. reduce red tape through the '^block grant", rather than categorical 
approaches and to increase the accessibility of these agencies to state and/ 
local officials. New Federalism was formally implemented through the , enact- 
ment of General Revenue Sharing in 1972, tVe Compt^hensive Employment and, 
Training Act (DOL) in 1973, the^Housing and Community Development Acf (HUD) 
in 1974 and Title XX, the DHEW Social Services . Program in 1974, Each of 
these programs posed new demands on and provide^ new opportunities to local ,\ 
elected officials. Ideally, state, county and city governments were to have 
new federal revenues to directly address emplpyment, housing, social services 
and related problems as they saw them. In fact, the new federalism progrms 
amalgamated^ varieties of established categorical programs, and the former ^ 
recipients of these categorical funds were redirected by federal agencies to 
the chambers of local government to appeal for continued funding. It was' soon 
clear t^o local officials that "New T^pderal ism" funding levels were insufficient 
to sustain previously funded public and private programs and launch new. 
^efforts and directions as well, "Additionally, the entrenched federal depart- 
ments were loathe to surrender their authority over policy interpretation. and 
the formation of admini5trati,\^ guidelines, and the federal regulations govern- 
ing these programs seemed to subvert the general . intent of Congress and 



Nixon's New Federalism philosophy to shift control^nd decision making to. 

. the l,qicai level. Perhaps .the' Least successfuL jhift p£ control from the. , , . 
federal to local- authbrit^es was in the Title *XX prograin, pai^ticularry in 
those states where program operation was at the county or city level, ^The 
complexity of federal and state Titl# XX^regulat ions saw little expansion 
in the decision making options of local governiQent from the ^'categoricar' 
Title IV -A and related titles of the Social Security Act* In fa.ct,|^th-fe ' ' 

' openended appropriations .feature of these^ titles enabled a ni3^nber of ^l^ocal , ' 
governments to fund a variety of optional serv^cfis^ pa:? ticuTarly chi^ day 
care^ that responded to local needs- The United Vfay. of America embarked on ; 
an innovative partnership witti local government in number^ of ^ test cities, 
with thb United Way providing the. local 25% match to the Titl^ IV-A federal 
funding* Most notably In Houston, Texas, this partnej-ship developed the, 
foundation for a locally plfLnned'ahd administered integrated social service 
delivery system* The^ ceiling placed on T4tle XX appropriations by Congress 
virtually ended these far reaching efforts,, even tiiough New Federalism Was ^ 
intended 4^o generate such local initiajives, - .^x: ; - ^. ' 

Another series of federal actions began in 1971 ,. to directly address, 
the problems af the prpliferation^_of social services at the tpcal Ifvol, the 
Allied Services Act was a leg islat ive proposal ^f or the inst i tiit iona 1; reform of 
the Department of Heal thj- Educat ion an^ Welfare initiated by SBt:retary EUipt 
Richardson. The legislation proposed to, provide grants to states and local 
.governments to develDp^^'^arllfed-'services plftns*^. to improve the delivery., pf 
human -services at the :local^^^ >M • . Following these planning grants were to 
be special implementatron>grihts to assist with the initial administrat'i;ve 
costs of operations. It twould have authorized the transfer of funds frpm^ -one 
DHEW program tg similar ones and the waiver of regulations v^hich were found 
to be constraints. Even though ^traditional funding channels would have^-- 
remained the same with the.fllifd Peryic^s Act, the opposition from categorical 
special interest lobbies and the negative relationships at the teinte betwefen the 
Executive Branch and Congress resulted in its dying in Congre^s^s in^ 19741 * 

Another DHEW effort to address the prolifferar|^n of huma^ services ^v^^ 

delivery at the local level was the Services Integration Targets of , ; 

Opportunity [SITO) program in 1971, According to Secretary Richardsoni SITp;: 
projects were focused on: = ' ' ■; 

Developing an integrated framework within which pn-gomg | ; . 

programs can-Ae rationalized and epriched to do.'a better 
'Job of making services available within existing coimrtiuniti&s 
and resources* Its obj ectives include S4ich things as: ". 
a) the coordinajted delivery of services for the greatest 
benefit to people, (b) a holistic apprbach to the individu^al 
and the family unit, (c) the provisibn of a comprehensive " , ^ 

range of services locajlly, , and (d)'the rational allocation 
of resources at the local level so as to be responsive to _ 
^ local needs, 4/^ : _ : ■ 

SITO was a nixed success due to many polltlcaT, administrative and ^ 
legeal barriers at federal, state ^and local levels to the integration of . 
s-ervLces., ^ With the .Recession of 1973 and the replapement of Secretary ^ 
Richardson with Casper' Woinbcrgor, there >as a refocus of intergovernmental, 
relations on cost; savings anS program control and not on service integration. 
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'Secretary Weinberger did not abolish SITO bfit, instead, established, the 
Partnership Program as a. part of a larger capacity building .strategy 
designed to assist elected officials to pi&n and manage human = seryiges,5_/ 

I Tl^, Partnership Program was the forerunner for many of thi curr.ent 
projects in the country that have developed local inter jurisdictional net- 
works to. coordinate funding and related human service policy 'formation. 
The report;^ ■ Assessing the HEW Partnership Gran'ts Prograin : \ ^ gtudy of State 
a'nd Local Government Capac it y Build ing , prepared by RJ Assoc ia'tes aT^ SRI . 
International in February^ 1978, stands today as a= major source of informa- 
tion about issues involved^in lumian services network buflding.^ Between 1974 
and 1977, DHEW funded $9,1 million of demonstration grantSj sjjpporting , 
eighty-four different projects f dr, up to three years at-the state, local . 
(city, or county) or regionalf^ level , The* initiation of thes© demonstration, 
projects also served to foster pimilar efforts without the /support of ^ 
demonstration grant funding in nearby conununities because of^ the promisie 
they held to bring order to human services on the :;lo*cal sceije. The object ivfei 
of the Partnership Projects and the^ overall Capacity Building strategy fdk 
DHEV/ w^ere as follows: ^ ^> , ^ 



Improve Priority Settings , to permit, State and local officials ^to 
make /more rational decisions on the priority tb be given to various' 
huina)i service programs,. "'^^ 



ImpiKtve Human Services Budgeting s, to;- matcR^the highest' prior ity- 
huimn services needs to available resources* / 

Intpg^grate Both the Planning and De.liy^ry ,pf Human - Services Programs- 
to serviC'e individuals and families better by addressing all of 
their needs and bv' making services more accessitfle and effective,. \ 

Improve the Use of f echfiql^ogy - to .irtcrease efficiency of service . 
delivery by reducing costs and saving clients* time by applying ..^ 
management approaches and program Besigns that have proven success- 
fl^l elsewhere, . " V ^ 

Evaluate Service Delivery Systems Better- to help elected officials, 
make more rational decisions on program continuations, expansions and 
realignments, . ' 
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Define and Rat ional jze^ Roles o£ General Purpose GbverrTment' - to 
develop more rational patterns of functional responsibilities for 
human resource.. pragTams, between state and local governments, and 
arnong 'local' governments them.selves (city/county/ special districts), 
arid between local and state governments and the private sector. 



Establish Clearer Accoun,tabi 1 ity for Human Re&ource PrQgrams= t o , 
provide t er access f o¥ t hi g e^ i e r^ 1 pSbl i^.^^d Trite n ded recipients 
the sl^vices to elected of ficials on human service .problems. 6/ ' ' 



^ssu t^^rom t he Assessment of Partnership Programs r 



The Assqciat^^/SRI International report s^t,es that- 



the partnership Progrim was ijiflueHced by several specific ^ - ■ ■ = =- 
" ''issues *that surfaced in connec^t ion with preyifius effort s Q^d \ 
•remaihed unresolved thfoughdut the Partnership Proi ect , The ' , 
*' \question -of wfiethei^ to support major institutional tef V 
L - through iraproving the capatity *bf" chief executive officers'^^ , 
and their* staff br to improve, program manag.ement by focusing 
: on repilcable ^Ttems improvements was a c^entral issue in' the 
allocation of scarce resources. 7/ . ^ 

The newly created office of Intergovernmental Systems (OIS); produced in 
1973 a strategy paper' that proposed going beyond the mahag^ement improvement 
appToaches taken in the 6IT0*demonstration to a two part strategj as 
follows^ _ ^ ■ ' ' 

1) Eund am ent a 1 R ef oym - This strat^egy would focus on 'actively attacking 
the fundamental constitutional problems facijjg governors and other 

' general purpose government executives. , 

2) Incremental Reform^ This strategy .would provide tpols, resources and 
. information for states and othe,r general purpose govej^nments to make 

inaremental changes in management of their human resource programs. B/ 

Tncremental reform *grant.s to be administered by Regional Offices Wore 
supported an initial allo^cation of Partnership funds in 1974, but no funds 
wrire ;ever made available for fundament a 1 reform grants that were to have ' - 
been larger scale demonstrations administered by the National Office.,. Because 
no formal guidelinesVwere^ issued, e^h Region adopted a funding strategy con- 
sistent with its own perception of the probiem and the'^^obj ect ives of the \ 
prograiii. - - 

the Partnership projects used three different strategies to deal with the^ 
problems their jurisdictions facedr * 

Pol itical/ Institut ional Strategy - Some projects confronted the 
institutional inadequacies that characterized their environments, 
and pursued activities such as trying to astabliah new organiza- 
tional structures (e.g.ja new human services agency)^ or to develpp ' 
interagency human. service linkages (e.g., through an Interdepartmental 
co^^^i), or reorganize an e^isting^^human services unit (e.g., by 
merg^g" separate agencies into ar^ umbreTla 'hijman service agency), 
■ The rationale of these projects 'was that the roles and responsibilities 
of particular human service actors had to be clarified, and- greater 
consensus on goals achieved before addressing technical/managerial 
problem areas . \- . ^ V 

^ ' . ' . . . 

Technicai/Manage,][rient Strategy^ The projects used technical /management * 
acFivities' as a m.eans of improving planning and management, and in 
some cases', clarifying roles and resport^ibilities. Those projects 
Basically attempted to achieve activities such as: Development of 
informat ion and . ref prral systems^ design of generic training for 
state^ and local staff, development of information or budgeting 
systems or improvoment of planning methods. The rationale of these 
projects was that improved management could lead to more substaiitive 
improvement on mother is^Rs in so loosely managed a system as state'; " 
and local human services. 



' - Dual : pQlitical/InstltutiQhal and Technical /Management Strategy- \- = . 
^."Some projects combined Inst itutiohal- and management o ' 
' . ^ One^subset of '^these projects molded management^ and institutional , 

reform agejida into cojnprehtnstve packages,' while other pro jects ,.' * ■ 
• - sought each objective independent ly«9/ ^ ' #. . 

' ■ • - i ' ' ■ * • - ' - ■ 

, * The RJ Associate*s/SRI Int^ernktional report Used twcriteria to assess 
g^j ect outcon\es, bpth related to the stated purpose pf the particular project 
and to the two gVnerai- purposes of the Partnership Grants program* They* are i 

Ij With thf general purpose of improving- local prostate gpyernmental ■. 
' * planning and management capacityj^ assessment can "be/made as to ' , 
, / whether or. net a Partnership project either created , or strengthened 1 
^ f :some organizational or'prdcesi reform designed, to -increase the 
ability of state or local government' to plan and manage human 
services effect iyely* - . s / * " J 



2) With the* general purpose o'f developing innovative products which- 
> * - ^ could 136 . useful "^to. state and local jurisdictions in_advancing human' V 
services planning which could be transferred to other jurisdictions^ V 
" an assessment can be made regarding whether or not Partnership 

^, projects developed products which were useful, and if,so,. wHtether' 

- ' any identifiable policy or program change resulted from 'the ' *: 

■ . product .10/ , - ^ ; ^ r 

In applying these criteria to these ^Wo typep of projects, the^assessmenf, 
determined that, in the case qf^prganrzational and process ^eform^ the pro- - 
jects^ fell into f^ive groups. The. first were those where the process of 
reform was underV;ay "and. the proj act served to accellerate the process,. In 
the second group wi§^^^±i|ose projects that established new reform ahd bither : 
instl^ut ionali zed the changes, or were^moving positively in' that direction at 
the end of the project. The third' group, included projects with no reform , ^ ' 
having been 'achieved bu^with thp potential for suctL reform'. The fourtTi 
group were tho-se proj ects. Where no reform de^veloped, and^ the fifth group 
were technical assistance projects of public* interest associations. . 

• , ^ ^ ■ • ■ . ... - - , ' 

In the ycase pf the dfevelopment of new and innpvat ive productSj the assess- 
ment found that the variety of products developed did npt represent new tech- . 
nologiesTor transfer but materials that were transferable. It was determined 
that technology transfer is more a political than tpchnical process in human 
services settings. The suc^ss of such a transfer depend^ on the political ) 
readiness for the technology not its ^technical usefulness , 11/ 

' ■ . ■ ■ ' "i* '. . /■ ;-. = ■ - 

Some* major lesson^ were learned- from *the assessment . whlAh can be hel^ul 
t# states an'd local communities., attempting td develop networks of ^human -service 
partnerships. These lessons are as. follows^' . = . - ^ ^ ' 

. / ' s I ' . - ■ ■ . . . y ^^^^ . 

1) The nature of the poj^tical environment, in a^ particular jurisdiction 
= pxercis0s= majdr. inr44i€n services planning and 

* mariagemefit reform agenda that can be successfully— pursued* 

2) The role of, the chlGf officiar (CO) can b^/a major deterrent of project 
outcomes in institutional refotm approaches, =^ . 
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a. 'the active support of chief officials is essentiTil to the 
'successful ^ iitiplementation of a major' new organizational or 
process refor.^ within -the human services system, V/ithout 
such support, reforfns are unlikely to* be successful . 
- . . CWKiie chief officials have helpe.^^t im^rtant reforms in "\. 
place, maintaining therr^ support is'^a crit'icul dimension in 
^ the successful implementation pf the reform. They do not. 

always need to play an^ictive rdl^e but their support is ' ^ 
' essential) . ^ ' . , 

/ t, the primary motivating factor in a .chief of ficiaP s becoming 

involved in human services reform is the pressure of budgeting 
constraints and the need to contain the costs of human ser- 
vices/ Other factors mbtivating the chief officials included 
^ the need for greater accountability of human services agencies 
'to local government^ and the need or desire to address specific 
prograiji problems having policy implications, (Chief officials 
were" morr concerned with specific program areas r^her'than 
' . broad, cross-cutting issues- as -reflected in the pMblems they 
face,) ' , ' ' 

. 1 ' ■ ' / ' • 

c, the turnover of elected officials is a critiral dimension of 
' the environraen-t in which human service ref drm, proj ects 
function, and generally, turnover mark^ a turning point-- 
ppaitiVe or negative in the life of tfie projects.^ 

3) The role of other key actors in the human service system can be a 
major factor in carrying out institutional reform pi^jects, 

a, ; at the state level, reform activities are influenced by 

' , the attitude and response of the agencies to one another, 
and of the key actors within the agencies* 

b, line agencies often experience difficulty working in peer ^ 
V ^ group settings and require intervention of some higher 

authority to facilitate-- or mandate-- decisions, 

c, 1 ine agencies tend to resist the intervention of planning 
departments in. the planning of human services, 

d, budget^ and personnel control agencies exercise crucial roles 

. in human services policy which must be taken into consideration 

by other actors pursuing human services reform, particularly 
1 ine agencies seeking planning and management reform, 

e, at the local level, problems in the relations between various 
actors .were exacerbated by the immediate institutional survival 
concerns of different agencies, 

f , the role of the private sector at the local level reflects two 
different dimensions of their changing relationship: 

i. representatives of the private sector can facilitate 
V planning and management reforms in general purpose 

government. 
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' ii, private sector agencies, may be protective of their 

traditional roles' and wary of the continuing growth 

, ' of the role of general purpose government in human 

■ - ' services. ' . . 

8 ■ ■ A . 

4) The location of responsibility for project design 'and implementation 
can be a major factor in conducting successful institutional reform 
projects. • 

a, in single units of general purpose govelrnmetit* designation of 
the organizational location for human services reform must 
rest with the chief -officials and/or their immediate staff. \ 

' ■ - ' ■ h ■ • ' > 

b, in interjurisdictional projects, an organizati'^nal location^ 
outside of general purpose government can provide a vehicle 
through which intergovernmental cooperation betVeen different 
levels of government can be achieved in complex intergovern- 
mental settings (city/county, state/sub-state) 

c, public interest associations representing cities and counties 
are organizational locations well suited to stimulate human 
service reform through the provision of training and technical 

. I assistance. 

5) Approaches and strategies must be carefully tailored to fit the 
aature of the political climate for successful Implementation of 
institutional reform projects. ' • / ' 

a. the optimum strategy to achieve human services reform often 
seems to involve a careful balance betwe.en the political 
process of generating and maintaining consensus among 
decision makers with regard to a project's agenda, and the 
technical activity of developing research products which will 
facilitate the political process. 

b, narrow technical/management strategies operating without 
^ sufficient recognition of the political environment are 

likely to experlerfce difficuLty in generating needed 
support among decision makers, elected officials and other 
.relevant human services actors, 

c. staff political skills are often more related to successful 
institutional reform projects than management or technical 
skills, 

d, project scale can be a major factor in generating conmiitment 
to project objectives, but small grants can produce valuable 
reform,i2/ 

Addit ional Issue s in Network Building . . . 



The 4cssons learned from the assessment of Partnership grants by RJ 
Associat OS *and SRI International are an important backdrop for a discussion 
of the issues that should be considered in building networks for human 



services policy coordination at the local level. Some of theso issues should 
be considered prior to developing th^e network structure, others at the 
beginning stages of network operation and yet others as. the network has 
gained experiance. . 

1 * Identify and Cap it a l^z^e on Sources o^f M^entum for Net wo inking . 

Prior to developing a netv\^ork sti^ucture* it is important to assess 
f the political . enviTonment and identify what momentum there may 

f- ' already be to support such a. development . In San Mateo County, 
California a number of essentially unrelated forces for change 
were brought t'ogether in 1976 to serve as the impetus for the 
formation of*the Human Services Coordinating Council, The United 
Way of the Bay Ar^a conducted a si^ month study of alternative 

^approaches to public/private coordination of social services. The 
Board of Supervisors felt particularly pressured by the increasingly 
wide variety of unrelated community groups demanding general revenue 
sharing funding a.nd were interested in finding a way to bring order 
to this process. County administrators and Health and Welfare 
Department planners were interested in pursuing cooperative fundijig 
arrangements v;ith city governments in such areas as information and 

' referral and related community services. The Execut ive,, Director of 
the San Mateo Foundation (a cornmunity foundation) was, interested in 
the development of a system of informat ion sharing among public and ] 
private funders so as to avoid duplication in allocations. City 
governments were ; struggl ing with rather new responsibilities in the 
human service field such as CETA^ HCDA Block Grants, LEAA and 
Revenue Sharing and were beiri^ encouraged by the League of California 
Cities to approach these responsibilities in coordination with other 
local funders, PulTing all these factors together at a conference \) 
October^ 1976/ led to the decision by- March, 1977, of the Board of 
Supervisors, United Way of the Bay Area^ the County Council of 
Mayors and the San Mat^a. Foundation to support and participate in th 
formation of the Human Service Coordinating Council v/ith the basic 
goal of reducing fragmentation and duplication in human services 
planning^ funding and delivery, 

Another example of a community capitalizing on various forces for * 
coordination in human services funding is the Fresno^ Cali^fornia, 
program. The City of Fresno was a major funding of community based 
organizations in the early '70s under their Model Cities Program, As 
the Model Cities Program received cutbacks, community agencies 
turned to County Revenue Sharing. The County created the Social 
Services , Committee and hired a consultant to recommend revenue 
sharing allocation procedures. This consultant served as the catalyst 
for bringing the forces together. The United V/ay organization with a 
new director decided to fund services rather than agencies and work 
more closely with the public sector. Meetings of representatives of 
key staff from the city, county and United V/ay led to a series of 
workshops for three organizations. These led in January, 1977, to the 
Trl "Funding , Review Process that included a common appLication form, a 
joint time schedule for the application process, a joint process and 
information and data sharing, 13/ 
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A third example is Sonoma' CountXi California, where, again, a 
variety of^ forces came together to re^uLt ;in a human services ^ , 
council. .County government had assumed a greater role in human 
services fun4ing with the federal revenue sharing and block grant 
programs-knd was experiencing the pressures of fundingi requests 
from comifrunity groups. The City of Santa Rosa, reacting to the " 
League of California Cities^ call for increased ' social re^onsibili^ 
ties by cities, sought to develop a social element to the city's ^ 
general plan and realized that this required greater coordination 
with the County and other l«tfnan service organizations. The Unit eel 
Way developed its* own needs assessment but became aware of the ^ , 
necessity of coordinating planning activities with the County, The 
anti-poverty agency and the Counci>sfor Community Services called 
on the Board of Supervisors to u!jdertik^--^^ordinated planning 
effort. In November, 1976, the Board appointed the Human Services 
Task Force and this, ultimatelv led to the Sonoma County Human 
Services Council . 14/ , ^ ' , * ; , 

^ The Structure lof the Orga niza tion Should Reflect its Basic Purpose 
and Intents ^ It ^ is clear thatf representatives of the major funders- 
would have to be included in any structural -arrangement^, . but t^he 
questionb^ that should be asked jo, beyond this begdnning point,. 
They inc IvOo: ' ^ : ' . . ' ^ - 

^ a) .should the structure 'be primarily^ for ejected officials, 
top administrators staff planners or some combination of 
these? ■ : 

b) should the structure serve as, i citizen participation 
vehicle and, nf so, how should citizen representatives be 
included? If not, what will be the relationship of the 
network to the public? 

c) should service providing agencies who compete for funds 
participate in the network? If so, how? If not, what will ^ 
"^hexT relationship to the network be? 

' d) to what extent should the network^wolve representatives of 

business, labor, civic organizations and other representatives 
of the voting public? If so, how? If not, what will their 
relationship to' the network be? ^: , 

Again, all of these questions should be. answered in a way that \ 
responds to the stated* purpose of the network; If the purposes 
substantially change, the composition and structure should change 
as wel l * 

The Relationship of the Or ganization to the Part icipa'tihg Policy- 
Making Bodies Must be Clear at the Beginning . If the> network 
intends to' have authority and responsibility for pooling funds or 
for. review of funding requests in a way that is essentially binding 
on the policy bodies, all of the legal, political and administrative 
arrangements for such a relationship must' be developed and be clear, 
ft t'he network proposes to conduct other activities, such as research 
and analysis of human serviced policies in problem areas, the prior 
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* sariction for such activities that is politically required must be ' 
obtained so that the^a f f ected pol icy^ bodies wrll cons recommon- 
= dations for change. 

4* PolitiCfcil Sup port fo r the General P ui^poses of the Network Needs- to l?c 
.Solid at the B eginning and a Plan Needs to be L)esj.gned and Impl emented 
to Sustain this .Political Support Dur ing t he Gours e of the . 
Organization's Work ^ The need for political support was discussed 
earlier in the section on the assessment of partnership pro^iccts. 
This suppprt needs to be an informed one with a sense that the 
network intends to address problems of primary concern to thcse^^ 
= elected officials and top funding administrators. Because elected 
officials become redirected by other priorities or are replaced in the 
electoral process, a regular program of sustaining , the support must bo 
carried out. " 

5 , Staff Support Sh ould be Sufficient to Both Carry Ou t Work Program ^ 
Activities and, to Work to Streiigthen ' the Commitment and Particip ation 
of. Local Policy Leadership , Exist ing staff loaned from, participating 

■ "organizationsf part.iaularly if\they are loaned on a part-time basis, 
will no-t lik.ely/be adequate for the purposes of^ this brganizat ion. 
Full, time staff / preferably directly responsible to the network 
itself, is required^ The^kills possessed by the staff should incfude 
a mix of pQlitical s^trategy capability^- a broad knowledge of local 
human service funding patterns and technical capabiiity related to* 
the objectives of ^t"he aetwork^ ■ . 

6, Fujiding Should Id eally be Der ived in a Ba lanced Way from Each Major 
F.unding Participant in t. he Netwo^k y' With eacK major partner .investing- 
funds in the ^etwork^s operation, 'it is likely that their participa-^ 
tion will be taken more .seriously and it won't^appear to be owned by 
the one partner who pays for the network. Balance in ownership and^^^ 
contrpl is an important pol itical basis\ for using the network as a way 
of negot iat ing ^ pol icy relationships, Gohsiderat ion ^shoul^ be given 

in such interjurisdictional networks to place staff in as neutral ^ 
a location as possible, pos.sably incorporating the networl^^ / itself 
as the employer wit|i a ba^ian^ed executive cortimittee, 

7 , In Planning the_Sjtructure, Composition and Initial Objectives of A^he 
Network , it^¥ Important, to Define the Fiel ds of .Service Tounda /i^ 
for the Netw ork^s Operation , -^Human serujx^aB^^ is 'a mftTeading rerm, 

. Particularly if it is. in tJie network -s name^ it is important to il^^ 
as- clear as possible what conceivable areas .of human service-activity 
are not included, at least at the beginning', in the focus of the 
network. If the principal concern , is ^with social services , will the 
organization concern itself with health services, correctional 
services^ recreation or^ public education? It may be nerc-^pssary to 
' contract or expand this operating definition of ^^human Services" in the 
' /course of time as an outcome of wprk program expansion or organiza- \ 
tional evaluation, , ■ 

8 , tVhil e Chief Officials m ay call for the Netwo rk to De velo p niaborate 
Comprehe nsive Information Systems Such~as Need s Assessments, it Should 
Fe UncTer stQdd tbat these are of Limited Value'. While there is an ' _ 
understandable assumption that accurate, comprehensive data can 



, . 'mirriniize or elimihate the pol it ical 'nature of funding decisions^ 
^ this i-s true only to a 1 imited ^extent . UTiile social indicators 
( can be used to determine a. sense of need for a particular service 
aridan inventor/ of resources and resburce utilization can- clarify 
gaps and duplications in service delivery patterns, iiiajor political 
decisions remain about priorities for the human service dollar. 
The^e priorities* can only be determined ultimately by decisions>that 
reflect the values of each elected official and the priorities He 
^ perceives from his constituencies* 

w . ■ , =' ^ ' ' ■ ' . ' ^ 

9 , Perhaps more Payoff will Occur with a V^ork Program that Focuses on a 
^ Given F ield' of Service that is of Common Concern to^Network Par ticipants, 
1 1 i s i nf i n i t e 1 y . e a s i e r to r e 1 a t e t h e wo rk of the n e t wo r k t o t he 
needs of the community with specific field of service work instead of 
comprehensive planning activities or technical approaches. 
becomes possible to identi^fy the critical issues in that field o,f 

- service and alternative courses' of action might be taken cooperatively^ 
by network 'participants to^remedy the problems. Both funding and 
non^funding po.lrcy alternatives can be considered and the impact of 
the effort s . of the netwOTk can be more likelyjseen with field of 
service approaches, ^^ilarlyj it is also possible that the network 
could find its^f in the middle of controversy using this approach, 

■ so that the political support and balance discussed above .again 
becomes import;ant . * I ' ' ^ ' 

10.. "Partnership Building" is^a Technique . that can Help to Etihance the 
^ P Q 1 ^ t i c a 1 En v i i\q nmen t for C o op e r i^ e App^ a c ji es p Particularly if 
' the staff and/or network leadership possess the 1<nowledge and skills, 
gains^' can . be uiade by determin'^ng what two or ^more different juris- t 
dictions can do to help one anothfert The network can foster trade- ^ 
offs among jurisdictions of information exchange, political influence, ' 
funding^ facility space provision or any number of other resources..^ 
With^the network brokering this exchange, the Jurisdictions ex^rience 
cooperation in .human service ventures of practical importance to them 
and learn more about the value of the other j urisdict ion , - ' 

11, As t^he Network Part j.cipants GahT^ Understariding and Experience of one 

. Another, Some Organized Focus on Roles and Relationships Should^Occui^ . " 
In this^ldght, the^ Human Services Coordinating Council of San Mateo 
County completed A Framework for Human Services Policy F ormation in 
March, _1979. This assistpd the members of the Council Who did 
nearly all of the work on the report,, themselves in gaining important 
understafidings of the framework for the formation of human service 
pol i'cy and the roles of and relationships among county governments,/* 
city governm^ents, the United Way and priwte foundations. 



12, Staff of Human Service Ngt works Must Have tt^^ Political pki lis tto 
Promote Cooperativonpol icy D e c i s i ong Among Policy_ Leaders^^nd to 
Retreat when that Process can beCarried by the Members of thg' ^ 
Network Themselves, An important' aspect of network building is to 
in St it ut i ona 1 i z e new working ral at 1 onships among policy leaders. If, 
care ts not taken, strong staff can interfere with the formation of . 
these direct relationships by continuing too long in , the facilitating 
rol e , ' ■ ' 
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.13. 't^L^ J^Q^l^Q^^ tias Competed Assessments of Issues and 

D e V e 1 op e d R ^ c ojnm e n d a t ion s fo r P o 1 i c y Ac t i o n ^ Spe c i f i c P 1 a n ^ Niu H t 
be M ad e t o J ^ P^^^ w t_ ^ti e R e c o mm e n d a t i o n s W i t h i n t h o App r ojj r i at e ^ , ' ^' 
Jurisdictions » Far. moTe difficult t,han it might seem is the ■ 
s implementation phase of human service policy reform, . Not 'only isu 

continuing political support required from the chief official, stop- 
gap alternativy might be offered as immediate, s'c^utions to avoid 
more long-range policy reform.^ The network should make sure tts j 
findings and recomjnendat ions are heard by the ^policy bodies and that 
a plan for implementation is completed, ^ tarried' out with strong ^ 
political leadership ''and then evaluated after a set period af time. 

14, ^ Evaluation of Human Service Networks Should' be On-going and Addres^s ^ 
BoTT^Xchieve^ent" of ~S|m and" OytfrMX Imgact , The ~ ^ 

^ network should complete a program of. self evaluation' along with its 
\^ overall work plan for th^ year. The work plan should have measurable 
|- objectives, and the ^eV^luatipn plan should- measure perceived impact* 
of the network in ^working towards meeting its overall goals, 
s€ructurai changis', chanres in memberships changes in focus , should - 
> all be considered in the Avaluation process. As 'the; hymari services 

political climate changes J so too should'^the ne^twork, 

Conclusion . 

* .\ ■ * , - ' 

T Whlle^ each comminLity has . its own unique political environment that itself 
is constantly changing in time^ there are many common ingredients ta successful 
approaches at developing ne'tworks for human services policy coordination, . It 
i"s hoppd. that from the' Fir^t Conference on Human Servicers Networl^ Building , 
will, come ideas and energy for* the formation of "a system to exrchange ideas, 
experiences^ successes and failures with one another. It -is equally important 
that research e¥forts such A that con3Mi^ed by RJ Associates atid- SRI Inter-| 
national in the assessment of the Partners^^ Grant .program continue to review 
our "experiences under changing conditions anoT changing times. New techniques- 
must be recognized and shaVed as v^/e pursue our long term g'oals of bringing 
order to respcmsiVie human services in our cammunities, , * ' . 
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CASE STUDY 



I, ^ GENERAL IN^ORMATtON ^ ■ _ ' - 

A. CO N^fUNITY DESCRIPfrON q ^ . . ^ ^ 

A general description of Pueblo, tlie Community, should aid 
the understanding of it*s ^appropriateness as the setting for a __ ' 
network building crosscutting human service demonstration 
* project. \ * ^ 

^ ^ ■ I ■ 

, , Pueblo IS a highly di\^rsified metropolitan eommunity with 

a City and County popuration of approximately 1^5,000 peopled 
The'Cify of Pueblo is a comparatively dens| cQncentration of \ 
people surrounded by farm and ranchland; over •eighty percent of 
^ the total populatiOT resides within the City's corporate limits, 

only two percent ox t^ total land area. As the southernmost 
I metropolitan area in Colorado, Pueblo serves as a regional focal 
np^irit for travel , 'education, culture, and business trade. 

? Politically, Pueblo 'has important linkages, with State ani Federal 
L, Governments, yet^ maintain'S , a sense of self-responsibility, iTidependence, 

and initiativfe. ,€ne result of , siich qualities is found in the. diverse; 
. array of human service 'providers in Pueblo Countyj over 250 agencies, 
public and private, current ly provide^ services for t'ueblo' s people. " ^ 

, * Fueblo^'s greatest resouroe is ^found in its people. A diverse mix 

of elhnic groups interact iri harmony to produce a strong feeling o;f ^ 
community. > Selected demographics of Pueblo -s people are presented 
in Figure 1. The information in Figure 1 underscores Pueblo's 

di versity : , ' ' ' \ ■■ . ■ 

- balanced age-sex composition 

= wide distribution of employment * 

- iMxed ethnic distribution ^ r.^.- 
= md^g^te income ievej^, * * 

As do citizens of other comfnunities, the people of Pueblo like 
to think of their cpmmunity as unique. Pueblo*s charac^terist ics jnay 
lend support t^r the success, of , the .part icular planning model, yet. 
thoy do not guarantee its success. The planning process that'is ' ^ 
' heing used was designed with Pueblo in mind, but is, also, meant to 
bo feplicafile in other communities. One must recognize that the 
process will not be totally and exactly transferable. Bach community 
that considers the process must ^'tailor'' the concepts to specific - 
community needs. ^■ * 
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PART; B ' : 
POLITICAL STRUCTURE 



As Figure 2 indicatfs, Pueblo Area Council of Governments (PACOC) is ^ 
comprised o^f thirteen memb representing School District's 60 § 70s the 
= Board /of Water Works ^ City Council Members and the County Conmiissioners. 
, Pueblo area if uniqu-^*in that it fi the only single County COG In .the State. 
/ Endorsement. by'^PAM the concept for a three year .human ■services planning 

processNhas been an incentive to pursue the massive task. . 

Diirectly under the ausp^es of PACOGj Pueblo Human Resources Commission 
(PHRC) wa*s established in 1971. with the primary purpose to planj coordinate 
and administer activities concerning social needs . _ J^ithin the By-Laws PHRC 
is charged with"' studying community problems , needs aB^p4^ning for their 
resolution; coordiriating services within the. existing jpublic^n^ private 
agencies; initiating services to fill unmet community needs; and^to maintain 
dialogue among all sections ot the community as'a part of the pj^ning process. 

This general direction, characteristic of any community s^ial planning 
unit, pfovides direction and authority for the development of a mechanism 
. through which such a charge may be achieved. ^ In this, marticular, instance, 
the: mechanism is primarily the Planning Division which^will be described in 
fall detail in Section 11* * >^ . ' 

■ ^ ' . %_* 
As one of^ four organizational functions' of PHRC, the Planning Division is 
supported by the following Divisions. CSe^ Figure 3 S 4)/ 

CONTRACTS AND MONITORING . . 

Thi^ough the adoption of the annual budget, the City and* County separately 
allocate a total of one million dollars to human service programs. The 

.majority^ of this money comes in the form of Revenue Sharing dollars. As 
monies are earmarked for specific purposes, individual contracts are developed; 
with each human service agency. Contracts, approved by the City Attorney's 

\6ffice, are then managed through the Contracts and Monitoring Division of PHRC. 

This division is PHRC's mechanism for evaluating the ^management capa- 
bilities, system of services delivery and the community's perceptions of 
agencies funded through the City and/or County budget. Currently there are 30 
'human service agencies monitored by PHRC "with budgets ranging from $20,000 to 
$2,5 million. / , 

During monitoring, .the type of services provided, combined with an 
agency's ability to interact with other human service providers, emerges. A 
culmination of this information is utilized in the PHRC annuaT review of pro= 
posals for Revenue Sharing Funds. 

Final staff recommendations presented to PHRC> the City Council and the 
Comity Commissioners are affected by numerous factors, with agency evaluation 
and monitoring being only one o# these factors. Considdration is also given 
to: the availability of funds; the need arid availability of a particular 
service; the public's support and need for an agency; and the agency's 
probability for successfully accomplishing its goals and obj ectives . 
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OPERATIONS Division ; . . . 

. This division priftarjlx supports -tha Planniiig Division in all fiscal 
and office management functions* In the development of plans, proposal|, 
concept papers and progress* repprtf, the Operations Division is instrumental 
In justifying ejcpenses and staffing patterns, Thli division is also^ the 
essential mechanism through which fiscalrand operational components of grants 
are administered. ' ' 

SBCRETARIAL pIVISION ^ ' ^ 

As with any office 5 the secretai^ial staff is' key to the refinement and 
productioy of staff efforts. As. the primary liaison between Administration 
and stafgi the Secretarial Division coordinates all essential elements of ' 
any effort produced by PHRC. 

AUTHORITY ; . 

Therr are two levels of- authority which affect all functions of Pueblo 
Human Resources Conmtission. The Board of Human Resources Gommissioners is 
the policy making strjucture through which staff derives their mission and is ^ 
sanctioned to pursue specific tasks, . The nineteen member board is comprised of 
eighteen members and one ex-officio member * Members are selected through an 
application process with recommendations by a PHBC Membership Committee and 
offifiially endorsed and appointed by the Pueblo Area Councii of Governments. ' 

The second level of authority is through direction of the agency ^s 
Epcecijitiva Director. - ^ 




.11.^ BASIC PROJECT INFORMATION ' \l 

PART A = ^ . . - ■ " ^ ■ ' * _ ^ , / ' : ' 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION/AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE c 

The Pueblo Hinnan Resources ^onpission has developed over the years an. 
increased capacity fpr tools that would improve human services planning: 

. needs assessments by category; resource allocation models for City and County 
budgetary processes; special 'studies for general purpose government^; resource 
inventories; and constantly Improving citizen participation activities'. Since 
197Lj PHRC had demonstrated the beginnings of these'planning elemefits, and had 
realized some success locally because of the development of these approaches. * 
■ ' . ■ , . ^' \ . >• ^ 

During 1977 and 1978, PHRC staff were continually analyzing the impacts 
of these varied tools. Several revealirt| studies on planning approaches were 
completed. These study areas embarked on investigating thi ''inadequate state 
of the art'/ of human services .planning. The language -was constant ly ^eing . 
fortified with new and recycled terminology: partnerghip, intergovernmental 
coordinatiop, networkings crosscuttinj, coaiition buildings, etc/ Most studies 
at that time centered around regional and multiple state-efforts to coordinate*^ 
human services. Several areas in the nations San Diego, California; Tucson, 

^^Ari zona; the Baltimore -'Blue Print" experience, to mention a few, were testing ' 
v-afiations of the OHDS theme of crosscutting, 

■ ^ ^ y . ' • ■ • 

The PHRC approached these models with" a different slant. The concentra- 
tion was on the locaT planning effort , the ''bottoms^up" emphagis'as it related 
to the maze of states federal and regional endeavors. Could an emphasis on \ 
local planning tools impact the intergovernmental policy? Would a centralized 
model for planning improve Ideally the policy development of human services 
expenditures? Was there value in the Pueblo County* experience . worth replicating 
for other communities? These quesmons were being raised in staff explorations 
a year before OHDS actually announced its crosscutting application availability 

. ^ ♦ ^ , . ^ - ■ 

It is indeed a credit to the Pueblo County community, political officials 
and the Commission that some vision and foresight existed. There existed .a - 
realistic preview of looming budgetary austerity and the speculation of 
decreased human ^services funding; the warning signals were prevalent throughout 
the mid-1970^s^ as more and more proposals were being received by, local 
Community Based Organizat'ions , and the role of the Commissipn needed further * 
clarification, in, relation to the numerous Great Society programs of the 1960's, 
who were ;i6w struggling to enter the 1980's solvent and productive and intact. 

The process for PHRC applicatidn for OHDS funding was arduous and time- 
consuming? Actual application preparation beg'an in early August of 1978 as 
PHRC staff hammered out appropriate objectives and philosophies.^ Planning is> 
an ongoing cycle^ and regardless of the status of existing service providers, 
their activities^ would continue fragmentally until the planning stages and^ 
funding itself surfaced. 

The unique working relationship of the City and County Governments of 
Bueblo, the positive political climate that^ exists , and fho diversity.of human 
sorvices locally were a few reasons for the application consideration* 
■. , . _ ' * • 

PHRC ^utilized the planning expertise of the Region VIII OHDS Office and, 
the Colorado State Office of Planning during t^e preliminary, stages , Those 
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. ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ ■ ■ /■ . . " ^ ■ . '. ^ ^ . ; ; 

.mid-period ^'Brainstorming** sessions offered constructive ^critique to the 
^volving^ application* The refional arid stated involvement further accentuated 
the_^jiteTgovemmental flavor of the application process.:. It was also a first 
step in* a concept strongly wbv^^ into^our OHDS process: that sound, receptive 
planning must not be undertaken in 'a 'vacuum of Ideas or. agencies* 

The review process for the Office of Hmnan Development Services Has a 
lengthy one. ^ The first review occurred in late November 1978. The applica- 
tion was submitted October 31, 1978* After seven rtonths rff anticipation^ 
the, OHDS staff, through Dr,^Arlene Vigil de Sutton, Regional Administratpr of 
OHDS, was notified that the project had been accepted for total first year^ 
funding, ^ ' ; # \ ^ [ 

It was worth the wait* From 97 applicants throughout the country, the 
HRC demonstration was the only planning grant awarded. Four other crosscutting 
appTications involving other emphases were funded. The ayes and ears of 
Washington were now focused on Pueblo^ County, Colorado, 

The first official "pay-check** dW not arrive until September 1979.^ Yet 
in the ' first ^ eight months of the proJect^s activi*ties, PHRC and the community 
has*observed initial impacts of jthe. OHDS philosophy. : ^ 

The ^road ahead will be two years long in developing and" implementing a 
comprehensive human services planning cycle. . But products and experiences will 

"'be collected far beyond the termination of the OHDS endeavor.^ The concentra- 
tion of a dedicated HRC staff and Commission, in addition to the ingredients 
of a r^espon si ve community of agencies and policy officials, will allow OHDS to 
chart its course, by element, by products, by the needs , of a total county's 
clientele, to reach the goals of its content* OHDS Year II will be exciting 

.for all of us involved and for other communities in the future, ^ 




PART B : \' ' .-' . ..■;,<«.,' - 

' OHDS PRQJECt GOAL \ ' 

The OHDS undertaking has created a series of specifically-related goals ^7 
that complament the measurable objectives* However^ the overall goal ^ as / 
^tat^d in the first-year 'applicg.tioni is: • ~' ^ 

To design a replicsble process Which will lead to the . 
develppment pf a comprehensive and coordinated human service plan - • 

for Pueblo County. . . ' 

The prescribed goal 'has several innovative charaGteri.stics .- » 

' -/increased involvement of public' eiected officials; . ' 

- interface; emphasis on policy, and administration decisionsi ' 

- crosscutting mechanisms between target client groups and - 
administrative agencies i.e.^ mental healthy aging, eHucation, 
youth, criminal justice^ • . ^ . , * 

PHRC further details five goal areas that clarify the overall goal and 
directions to its filial accomplishment, ^ ' 

The PHRC foresees "that the improvement and expansion of such human 
service delivery endeavors encompasses several long range goals, parallel with 
those of the U\S/ HEW Office of Human Development Services, 

Goal To identify unmet and future needs of HDS target groups ^ to 
. ■ assess serv3.ce mix levels, reso^ces and appropriate roles. 

Goal 2, To improve design on operation of human services delivery systems, 
giving particular consideration tb changes which reinforce national 
helping systems within the family and community. 

Goal 3,. To ensure that services are at a level of quality appropriate to 
goal^ and objectives they are designed to achieve , * 

FurtheTj PHRC views seveBpl related goals of a policy and human services' ^ 
management nature: ^ . ^ 

■ \ \ • ' \ . ^ ; ■ - ^ 

Goal 4. Stimulate and facilitate improved coordinative arrangemefits among 

states, local g'Overnm#;its, and county and.private services providers in the 
planning and del^vei;^ of human Eervices, 

Goal 5. The exploration ^nd design. of administrative initiatives that impact 
several HDS/human service agents by administrative, resource and 
planning consolidation, - 

The*proj^ct intent is to further expand and make effective the coordination, 
communication and planning process for human service delivery in Pueblo County. 
The cyclical process of human service planning is expected to affect thp . 
cootdination . of planning between those public and private service agencies that \ 
are directly 'Serving the following: ^- 



'J 
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. - the total aging services area ; k , ^ \ 

- crindnil justice planning : " ' i l - ' ' ' 
-education - ' 

- .employment programs and opportunities 

- img and alcohol ' 

\ ' ^ youth services continuum ^ ^ . t -.^ . 

° - comprehensive health systems » . ' . 

- child, care services . ' * ' ' = ^ ! = 
^ related community mental health i • 

- women *3 services ' , = ' ? ' 

Brief ly, "these inter-related goals and service^ areas requested the 
target of the' refined objectives of the three-year plan development process. 

Many areas of consideration are expltGitly identified within t^e applica- 
tion and 1980-81 reapplication. But four areas that highlight the .complex = 
action steps, schedules .and outputs of the next three years of *V-non-vacuum** 
planning in Pueblo are as folloysr ' ' ' . ^ 

1. Streamline and link the human. service maze to Increase .the amount 
of direct services to families, . 

2. Identify multipie and coordinated approaches 'that have a holistic 
' gnipjia^sis of treatment to JamijLies, ^ / . 

3. Develop a human s^rvLce^plan that includes comprehension of the 
relationship of agencies to sound service, delivery.^ of cross-program 

nature and accountability^ impacting the family unit, 

■ - - — 

4. Review the perspective of strengthening the family unit in service 
delivery^ the client linkage to family ^ and the overall emphasis of* 
dignifi*ed treatment ^ easy access arid quality of life issues* 

^ In less formal t'ermSj OHDS is ^ planning process that is concerned with 
.thfi Community Family and its human service needs. The complex planning jirocess 
can never lose sight of that concern* / ' 

TRANSFERABILITY ^ THE OHDS-PUEBLO BLUE SERIES 

When HRC began it s\ first application^ the transfer of technology or 
replicable pre^ucts section was envisioned as a by-product of a total grant 
effort, ;it was then staged that PHRC would: 

"develop and publish for replication on a s'tate arid potentially ^ 
^ national level materials, monographs and other information that C, - 
will clarify modalities for sophistication of the planning and 
implementation of inter-governmental human* service delivery systems^* 

The RHRG replication material named the "Blue, SeriesV', is based upon the 
Pueblo/Pueblo County experience. This factor is extremely important^ in that 
the Pueblo experience can bS^onsidered representative of local multi-purpose 
governmerits throughout Colorado, the region and across the nation. 

|4any similarities of human service planning and the cdrresponding complex 
problems which exist in/ Pueblo represent universal planning problems^ The 
^{DS planning process ih to be applied in a way that manifests changes, direc- 
tions and accomplishments in that process. 



It wourd .be impossifcie, to replicate every detailed event of the PueMo ^ 
experience. At the samew^ime, the first .year .of tfcti^iti^S'h already 
.proved to be w|3rth sharing. ; ■ = 

..4/ Information has beeH collected by I^C staff for ddcumentljig perspectives 
of daily planning interactions* The "how y to*- and "how il^t tq^'^, the "do's" and 
^dp nots" will be en^hasized. It is PHRO^^i\desire to sH^e its experlei^^S'^; 
totally, Sofh the strategies and efforts^^hat backfire in any cpmplex^t^; ^ 
cllnmunity environment and the poli€ical raifiiflcations affecting the prpjecli'.s',,, 

.^0iid' result tequire consideration and thoughtful digestio^^ *To acknowledge- rois- 
takes 'or problems is; 'adS^ irt highlighting 'accomplishments. It is thte. 

total overview of ^pS;\^iiA^0*}iM^ services planning cycler^that is addressed ■ 
by the OHDS Blue Serie^ J^^'^ ^ ' ' ; " . 

The first .year documients can be described as follows: * \ 

W-Ue Series #1 . Strengthening jji^an jS%ryice Areas for CQmjrehensive 



scribes the 
e cbordination 



Gommunlt)^ Planning , This publication des 
, ^ methods uti4i^ed to identify and initiate 

[; activities within each o'f -the ten, categorical service 
* ^ V delivefy-arGas in Pueblo County ^Stxong attention will 

be paid to problems related to program coordiriation and 
' ■■ ' ■ the possible alternative methods for agehcy and public 
^ participation. 

B 1 U e^ S er i e s^ j^2^>_ 1^ 1 ann ing Process: _D eye 1 oginent Meth od s .;ji j^Jregar i ng For 
" A Local Coordination Human ServicQ^ Plan . In tjiis mono- 

graph, the individual e4ements of* the planning process J 
. . work! plan will -be^ presented/, and discussed The elements ^ 
when combined^ ' should illustrate a planning methodology 
'\ ' which ris primarily xajipnal and sequential ^ yet includes 
strengthened public participatloh -'and involvement of 
. ^ . . ^ local elected public officials. , - 

"'-' ■ =■, I ■ , ■ =» ^ " ' ■ ' ^ ' / ^ ' ■ 

As PlIRC staff enters the second year of OHDS/ interesting. conceptual topics 
currently .under consideration for additional B'lue Series documents incIu^d^T " 

T/TA Team Coordinatibn; % 
' - Council and Advisory ^Group Models;^ ' , ^ A ^ 

- Indepth description of each, plan, element; 

- Network Buildiyig Activities ^ j 

- Strengthening Manual II - two full years of program de;velppment. 



The complete series has yet to be developed. It would be unfai-r to the 
/ing jplanning process to second-gi 
or be afrected by its implementatibnl 



evolving planning process to second-guess how a particular e;Lement,,.will impact 
-feci 



, Pueblo Human Kesources Conunissioh is intei^ely working in the laboratory 
of human services, where funding priorities and resources are constantly in 
flux, where people and programs are not always stabilized. ^ The Blue Serios 
will draw attention to t^se challenging currents of change in. the cpntinual 
state'-of-^ the-art of. human servic^ for the 1980's, ^ 

As stated in the initial PHRC application for DHDS: "There are no policy 
guarantees as to the success of intergovernmental exchanges. It is the emphasis 
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■ ■ # • ■ ^ / ^ - vT: '^.^V^'^;^ ' = ' ^ ■ , ^ ' 

On negotiations , .pxesc^ntatio^ f^rma the ramifications of local funding 

practices , -^*,;tihf , support and effort derived from the public regarding these 
factdrs'^'thattvfe^ constitute success or failure. The emphasis is on the 
, ,;rinnovati;\fihe^^>of a concepf , , , that (will) create an environment for incremental 
. J. i;$3^ults aiid^ change ' * ~ ~ • - 
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^PLANNING and RESEARCH DIVISION FUNCTIONS , V''- ' , : j > ■ V. ' 

The Putblo Hianan' Resources Commi'ssiph has developed over the years an in- 
creased planning dapacity for hiMan service needs assessments^ resource 
inventories J vffe^Pu allocation models for City and Goun^y budgetary pro-r. 
ce$ses?^.^ ;sp0^cialf stud^^ for general purpose governTnents, and the contract an^ 
oversight "function for agencies that are recipients o£ General ; Revenue .Sharing 
monies through the particular elements that ^Jqapprise Council of Gpve"fn- , 
ments-* . . ^ ' ^"-'^ 

TI^T^^i^iWing and Research^Di^ision foresees that the improvenient arid ^ 
expansion of local human service delivery endeavors ©ncorapasses several goals 
which need to ba addressed in;19^&* These goals must parallel with those of 
the state tad faderar human, servic^'"^ organizations. 

Goals Identify unmet and future needs of the categorical Human Service 
' > .ta:^et groups, and to assesls service -mix levels, resourtes^ and 

appropriate roles, * v 



3rovei design on pperation of human services delivety systems 
giving part4.cuiar* consideration to changes, which reinforce 
natioVial helpers systems within the family and community. 



.Insure that services are at a level of quality appropriatQi to " 
go.'a Is arid objectives they are designed to achieve*^. 

Stimulate and facilitate improved cqordination arrangements among 
r , . federal/ state and local governmerit:Sj^\ pounty and private service 
providers in the planning and programmatic delivery of: human^, 

* services. ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

. " " . ■ ■ ' = ■ _ " ^ ' ■ , . •• 

Exploration 'and design of positive administrative iilitiatives that 
\ ' Impact several human service agents by administrative/ resoi^ce^ ^ 
arid planning consolidation. ^Jn' 

*\ The Planning and Research Division intends to further expand and make 
effe^tiVfe the planning the total spectrum of human 

serMces withi^ POeblq 0qmity (services from Birth 'TO Death). Such a cyclical 
planning process will affect the cooTdination of plannin| betvkeen th^se public 
and private service^ agencies that are direc^ily serving the following general 
areas: 

1. Child Care Services 6. Employment Programs 

2. ■Youth Services Continuum 7. Community Health Systems ^ ^ 
3* Comprehensive Health' systems' .8. Aging Services 

4.- Crlminai Justice Planning ^ , ,9;. Disabled and Rehabilitation Services 
S\ ■ Educatipn ^ : - : • ■ ' ^ " ^^^10^ Income Maintenance Services 
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PLANNING DIVISION STRUCTURE / ' -"^rt , ' • * 

-i'V^J .;TJ\r Pi diyided into thTee kreas, each of which lias " ' 

y^"^^ speci:fxc functioimx-^d are key to the, development and supceas of the OHDS ' 
j Planhirig Cycle Model Proj,6ct. These Components, working siir^ujtaneously y©t * 
^^"independently, form the foundation on which the project is :.;^iil^l^ 

\ Each component^ is affected by^ internal factors such ^^.fHRD board policy j> 
and admiriistration. For purposes of this deScriptioni.; howevetj it is the 
external factors which great l^af ft patterns created in ^the progression ^ 

of ^the project . InformaMon i^sjm level, but generated 

by the community through ■P^liGJPart Coordination, Progfam 

Developments and Tralning .an3 T^hnical Assistance. \ A brijef description of th^ ^' 
functions with^ti-each divisiom foiip^ws^ V fBee Figure 5). 

. . • . ' ^ '■ - . '. ' \ . 

1. STATISTICS AND COMPUTIN G CENTER ? , . - 

To help achieve the goals of the OHDS Project anid better serve the data^ 
needs of agencies in Pueblo, HRC is developing a Statistics and Computing 
Center, The services to be offered from the Centef include: 

(1) A current statistical library; : \ ^ ; ^ 

(2) A data prOQ^ssing element] and, 

r ; (3) Technical a%sistance to help agencies develop ' r » 

instruments to undertake; resource inventories ■ V ' ' 

and needs, assessments as* Well as dther^ applied - 
statistical techniques^ ' * : 

The proyisi.on^ of such servLces :;should ultimately, jinhance the delivery 
of human services in Pueblo County^'in three ways. y /. ' 

First, it 'should allow for .increased communication and cooperation 
between agencies with regard to. their data needs. Federal, State, and 
Lpfcal decisions regarding human services demand documentation of clients' 
needs and characteristics; Many times an agency cannot find th^ existing 
statistics necessary to influence decLsionC, By providing a' f orum for£ ^ ^ , J' 
systematic data pooling 'and sharing, increased aooperation between agfncies 
can be promBtiid, , i ^ . ' ^Aj' ^ 

The development of up-to-dat,e and systematic data usage will have i 
second\i)enef it . Too many timres, local proposals for funding have been denied 
because they lack a coherent data base.. The grantsmanship process in the 
Center for Hiun^n Development will be directly supported by k coordinated 
approach to data collectioji. Success in the grants process should mean in- 
c^reased social benefits for all peQp'ie in Pueblo ICounty. 

Finally, the development o£, a statistical and 'domputing center should 
accelerate the evolution of social planning dn Pueblo County. More advanced- 
techniques will provide a more realistic picture of the community, thereby in- 
creasing the probability that planning will reflect the needs of the people in 
Puebio County. ^ " ' f ; - .^ 

2. CENTER FOR HUMAN DEVELOPNffiNT ^ . 

Housed within thfe; Center* for Human Development are three acti^)^ities 
essential fpr the success of the OHDS Project, these activities are: 
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(1) . Developing a human service library; 

(2) Providing training and technical assistance; and, 

(3) Facilitating Public Participation. ' . . . 

Pueblo County human service agencies have felt the need for a human 
services libTary containing both theoretical and practical documen^ts% One 
result of this perceived need for . more' information about local agencies ^was 
the publication of the Resource Directory by the Hyeblo County Coalition of 
Human Services* The HRC would like to contijiue in this spirit of learning 
and cooperation by working toward a common human services library accessible to 
all agencies and the general public as well, , 

The Center for Human Development will^ provide training and technical 
assistance in the follovying areas: . ■ 

- grants development 

- organizational and staff development . ^ 
^ 4 - management and budget techniques ... 

- program development - 

funding information " , 

- board member and advisory group training 

If such activities will uti lize .local expertise^ wherever possible, in- 
creased understanding and cooperation between local human service agencies 
can be further promoted. 

Public Participation is a hallmark of human services planning in Pueblo. 
The center will expand the avenues of participation by all population segments^ 
individuals or organized groups. -Within the Public Participation element, the 
Human Resources Commission undertakes the A-95 Review process. This process 
provides for^apublic^forum in which proposed human services programs can be 
systematically examined. . v 

5 . INTER-GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS CENTER 

Identifying and initiating activities which will foster understanding,, 
communication J cooperation and formal agreements between Human Service Agencies 
.is the main thrust of the Tnter=Governmental Relations (TGR) Center. This 
component of HRC planning staff has been designed to assist the community in 
developing a strong, recognizable , cohesive structure for delivering a continuum 
of human service that range from prenatal care through death. 

This concept, identified .as "Network BuildingV is achieved through a three 
phase planning process. The first activity in developing a locar network system 
is assisting service providers with developing a strong cohesive framework 
within each generic service area. By recognizing issues of importance, ten 
^^categorical areas'" representing ten specific types of service have been 
identified in the county. 

Each of these categorical areas are on different levela of complexity.. An' 
examplG might, be the Area Agency on Aging. Because the Region Seven Area Agency 
on Aging is required to have a three year plan, a fairly systematic planning 
process is apparent^ Similar planning efforts have be^on achieved within Mental 
Health Services and the County Department of Social Services. ^ 
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Other '^generic'' service areas contrast this refined planning mechanism to 
varying degrees. An example of this would be services for children and youth. 
Education, recreation and child care services work independently although the 
"Key Actors," children, are the primary clientele. 

The IGR Specialist^ by taking into consideration the different levels of 
planning and coordination within each of the ten identified areas, is in the 
process of identifying and developing channels to improve inter-^agency coopera- 
tion. The recent establishment vof the Pueblo County Women^s Council and 
Pueblo Substance Abuse Council are illustrations of this process. 

Representatives from each categorical service area will participate in the 
OHDS Planning Grant Advisory Committee to share information and, more impor- 
tantly, develop a channel for strong public policy in Pueblo County. A local, 
State and Federal ''Staff Support Team" will complement the efforts and direction 
of a comprehensive Human Service Planning effort. 
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PART D 

ADVISORY CONS^IITTEE' 

" / . ^ 

In keeping with the project goal^ "The deyelopment of a comprehensive and 
coordinated huT|an service plan.r'^ the creation of avenues for cooperation and, 
inter-agency dialogue have foremost importance in the. success and conununity 
acceptance of this prolect. Methods for ^developing avenues are outlined within 
a number of plan elements. Ttrese are most prominent in Public Participation, 
Program Coordination, Program Development, *and Xraining/Technical Assistance. 
Interaction between categorical araas formally culminate under the OHDS 
Advisory Comm^ittee. . = . > . : 

The importance of this body is illustrated in the organiEational structure 
of the Advisory Committee. Pueblo Area Council of Governments created the Human 
Resources Commission which .current ly functions under a board , meeting on a 
monthly basisr The Executive Committee meets monthly in addition to the Regular 
Meeting. - . . . 

^ The organizational structure depicts a certain amount of cooperation 
inherent within itself. The presence of target population representatives^ 
interacting with the Comjnission * s Executive Committee, promotes an atmosphere 
conducive to dialogue and information sharing. 

In addition to the core committee, added support will be provided by two 
major service areas. Both United Way and the educational system function as 
support systems to^each area of Human Services. These two service areas are 
most functional as providers pf technical assistance to the Advisory Committee. 
Additional support is achiqved through an Intra-Governmenta l Staff Support Team, 

Under the HRC Planning Division, a primary activity 'of the Inter- 
Governmental Component is to facilitate both formal and informal arrangements 
between local, state and federal government. The Governmental Staff Tieam will 
allow for Technical Assistance of . the most important type, ^feeping in'touch 
with the contiriiial changes affecting rules, regulations, mandates, funding 
sources, and organizational structure is essential for maintaining the most 
up--to-date information locally. , . 

Initial Committee Development is;' scheduled for June, 1980. Within the 
next .fiscal year, the Commission staff will act as a catalyst to those 
activities identified by the Committee as being essential to the success of the 
community planning process. Such achievements may include: 

CU*-' Establishing mechanisms by which target populations arc able 

to easily share information i.e.. Advisory Committee, newsletters, 
workshops, formal inter-council agreements. ' 

V (23 Developing Community Policy Statements for each generic area which 
are sensitive to the priorities ar^ problatris of all human service 
providers . - ' > ' : , . 

• . * " : ' ■ ... ' " . ^ ' " " 

(3) Providing liaison services between the various target populations and 
^ the Advisory Conflnittee. . - ■ \ ' 
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With the creation of this Committee, it is impArtant to recognize a * 
possible fatal flaw inherent in any group organization^ Unless there is 
adequate staff support to aid in the implementation of decisions reached by 
that body, too often the good intentions fade into the lower realms of 
priorities. ^ This, accompanied by an excessive numbor. of meetings, is too often 
the cause for reduced interest and minimal participation. Early assessment of 
the forenamed problem'* areas will allow for creative solutions.. 

The organization of the OHDS Advisory gpnmiittee, in theory, provides. . - 
a' potential hub around which all otherMor^nizat ional efforts evolve. Con- 
tinued s'taff support and community acceptance of this Committee wi 11'^ generate 
the. necessary, level of support* 
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III. WORK PLAN 

PART A _ ' ^ 

ELEMENTS . / 

The implementation and success of the Human Service Planning Cycle Model 
Project ultimately depend on the elements outlined in the OHDS Work Plan, Ea4h 
element falls within one of/ two broad areas. The first area entails staff 
activities which have far reaching general influence on the second areai the 
Three Phase. Planning Process. Included under general plan, elements are: 

(i) Public -Participation s Acceptance and community willingness to ' . 
implement the final plan will depend on the level and amount of 
input the public haj on <his project. The Blue Series wiLl document 
approaches used to involve the public. Not only successful techniques 
but those which^ were not favorable to the public will be recorded for 
future consideration. , 

(23 Training and Te chnical Assistance : In 'this role, PHRC staff provides,.- 
aid to agencies, organizations and specially^ designated committees by 
lending informat ional sources J providing workshops, seminars and 
through individual consultation. ■ 

(3) Liaison between Local, State and Federal Entities : Promotion of 
dialogue between each level of government. Stimulation of efforts 

. to synchronize regulations, planning cycles and similar requirements 

which might otherwise impede organized planning, ■ , 

#f ■ ' ^ . ■ '- 

(4) Monitoring: Described in Section I, Part B, the^^onitoring element * 
has a two-fold function. Beyond nionitoring human service agencies 
which receive, City/County dollars J the Monitoring Division is also 
responsible for in-houso evaluation.- This check and balance system 
allows staff to ^map out corrective actions whenever necessary. 

(5) A-95 Review and Comment : Thjs elfement serves as- an information tool 
with regard to application for new or continued federally funded 

■ . projecti which impact Pueblo County*. 

, ■ ? .■ 

(6) Inter-Agency Communication: A function v/ithin several elements and • 
of it self , this element opens channels for communication between 
generic areas'and among -service providers. 

The balance of 'the Work Plan Element^ are distributed within the Three 
Phase Planning Process described in Section III, Part B. 
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PART B 

THREE PHASE CYCLICAM PLANNING PROCESS 



Charted in three phases, the cyclical planning process wa^ designed with 
specific features in mijid* As the name indicates, once the final plan is 
completed the process will begin again and 'become a perpetual process* 
(See Figu. 1) Certain agency functions do not dominate any specific phase 
but are an integral part of the total planning. Other components are 
sequential^ occurring at specific points in the process* ■ 

Initiated in Phase I , Public Participation is the basic source of 
community input which will determine the direction of the balance of the pro- 
ject. This element is a continuous feature l Hiring and Organization of Staff 
and the Preliminary Plan Outline* provide the building blocks on which the 
balance^ of the project is built. A clear picture of the purpose and program 
goals will enable staff -to pursue the work plan tasks with clarity and a sense 
of purpose. The final element in Phase I is similarly important. The Evalua- 
tion Design ds a tool responsible for providing a short-term and /lohg-range 
understanding of the projectfe positive aspects, level of accomplishments and 
areas of concern. 

Phase II is characterized by direct interaction with the ten categorical 
areas ^ Program Coordination involves iden.tiSying key agencies and individuals 
in specific- typel of service, development of or creating .a focal point for 
communication^and utilizing this channel for accomplishing other project 
tasks. Originally done on a piece-nieal basis^ the credibility and objectivity 
of Program -Monitoring will bV j^ncreased by gaining additional comments and 
review from new or establishes, non-partisan organizations* 

Training and Technical Assistance to individual agencies, boards and 
organizations will increase communication capabilities and basic knowledge 
among service provide^g^ These three elements are initiated in Phfiise II, but 
continue throughout the planning process* ' 

More specifically for Phase II are those elemnnts which will aid in the 
formation of a universal -taxonomy and data base, Accumuiation of this infor- 
mation .will be used in policy formulation and the decision^making process. 

The Ngeds Assessment . and Human Service Inventory will provide a clear 
picture of the type and availability of current services followed by the 
community-s perceptions of needed services* *A synthesis of this information 
will be used to indicate the Gaps and Overlaps in Community Services * 

^"Aithough analysis of this information is an inherent feature of data. ' ' 
gathering/ a culmination of indicators occurs in the Analytical Process , 
Consideration will be given to social trends, availability of resources and^ 
study results during this process, 
> if ■ . 

Phase II of the planning process^ a data information base is. 
established and made available to the individual, organized categorical areas; 
this is the stage in which the previous steps become a functional basis for 
Program Development , Each categorical area will-emmine available' information. 
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Decisions about the feasibility., to coordinate programs, increase or change 
services and plan for the future will be made at the Program Development 
level. Each categorical area^will have a serviGe delivery plan. A systematic 
approach to planning for services facilitates the formulation of public policy 

Similar to Program Development, Resource Alloc at^g^ will reFlect the need 
for service.^, current availability of services and Federal, State and Local 
trends. These, combined with consideration for/a categorical area^ s ability 
to develop inter-agency coordination/ agreements and cooperative efforts, will 
increase t^e,,yal^ of the deaision-niajsing pi^ocoss, = ^ - 

N The Final Plan is envisioned as the. guide which indicates maximum 
community cooperation J recognition of - the cui^rqnt status of . Human Sei^vices and 
methods ofv removing the need for noti-existeht or vinadequata servr^^ ^ More 
importantly^ however^ is the development and strengthening of thfe categorical^ 
service areas. This lengthy approach to the creatipn of the Final Plan will 
add now s continuous plahning and public partdcipation channels to service 
c i i entele s /3drvice administrat ion 1 servLce^providers staff and to^eleated « 
officials/ The increased planning capabilities within each categorical area 
will ultimately result in a more effective, responsive serviae delivery systeta 



PART C ' 

NETWORK. BUILDING ACTIVITIES 

The ultimate project goal has bee|i described as the developnient o£ a 
repllcable process which will lead to a comprehensive and codrdinated hwrnan 
servica. plan for Pufebio County, this massive undertaking ^©fomes a^realiEa- 
tion only when each'-^of the previously outlined work plan erements^ €t^e achieved 
through the direction of the PHRC Planning Division accompanied. by support from 
the other drganization divisions. ' ^ C — 

■•; ^ ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ ^ ^- ^' • . ' V ^ ^ 

The creation *of specific, identifiable focal . agencies or organizations in 
each of the -ten categorical areas is the key to a commtinity tased, publicly 
developed plan.: Success of the Three Phase Planning Process can only be 
measured through changes which improve the service delivery system and Inerease 
.the, level of public participation in the planning process. It is assumed that 
improved service delivery is dependent on inter-agency cooperation. 

Based on this ^assumption, th# development of each categoricaT program area 
is enhanced by Network Building. The concept is broad based in that the com-t. 
bination and types of inter-agency agreements are not limited to specific 
categorical areas . The*^ term "comprehensive'' denotes total . Because 'no single 
agency can meet total client needs, the appropriateness of formal *and informal 
intet^-agency agreements becomes apparent. ; / . . / 

For purpose of this project^ the inception of Network Building occurs as 
each categorical program area is coordinated in a manner conducive to planning 
and expansion. A variety of techniques have been used to formulate this focal 
point .- Exist ing coordination medhanisms largely determine the approach undet^- 
tak'en; to develop the focal point. WxB^t has been successful with one categorical 
area may hinder another. , ^ 

Methods and techniques for beginning coordination among categorical agencies 
will be "documented in one of the "Blue Series^' publications. The main idea to 
remember is that methods must be tailored to utilize existing coordination 
mechanisms and to enhance probable inter-^agency efforts. > ' . 

Once each categorical aervice focal point is established, network building 
becomes the product or result of long range inter-agency plantiing. this may be 
best dem^onstrated in Figure 8. Each target service area is brought ^to a level 
where program purpose, priq^ities and policy are in place. The. Three Phase 
Planning Process, which is applicable within each service category and as a 
Comprehensive planning approach, aids in the identification of community needs. 

the diagram indicates^ any one service need is likely to be affected by more 
< han one type of servicf^ delivery system. ^Summarized, the Network Building con- 
cept is being approach , by the PHRC project an^a series of staff activities: 

Identify ('ategorical Program Areas; ' = ■ " * ^ 

Identify appropriate agencies within each area; 
Identify existing planning, coordination groups; 
Initiate channels for communication through workshops, seminars, 
special interest com_mittees and within existing organisations; 
Provide PHRC training and technical assistance to newly formed 
organd zations; . ^ ^ 
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6, Jeccfme instrumental in determining the direction and purpose of such 
organizations; . ^ / * 

7, Assist :in establishing components of a longrrange planning process; . 

8, lAssist in the organii'atiorLs generation and use of the needs assessTrient 
: information; 

^9/ Assist in the analysis of methods for meeting community needs; 

lO,,' „AS low^l'- TA tt): aid the, formulation of public vpalicy;; ' _ _ . . 

11. Promote a perpptual planning / data gathering, policy formulation prQcess.:, , 

The cyclical public participation planning process is expected to. benefit 
the community by: increasing involvpment of pLiblic officials; interfacing 
policy with administrative decisions; developing crosscutting, network, building 
. 'mechanisms between categorical areas; and., refining the scope of public particip 
t.ion to further impact the ongoing planning process. 

Fin£U note should, be mentioned that the success of the prpj ect ^will " 
uit imately depend on the community ' s strongest resource: its people. Bottoms- 
' up p lann i ng wi 1 1 address the. needs of the Pueblo Community, 
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IV. SIM4ARY 

. ■ . y 

The success^ of the PueblD project is affeGted by numerous, uncontrollable, 
factors including the community size, industrial characteristics, ethnic popula- 
tidn, political structure and trends, th^ location and outside regulatory agency 
requirements. Keeping in mind these factors on any community project, certain 
kay^elemetits may also be identified as universally applicable to the develop^ 
ment of^ this and other community planning processes for their humdn services de- 
livery system, • 

For purposes of replication, these key elements^ including methods and 
techniques for Implementation, are sequentially being documented in the fore-- 
named Blue Serieg^ The content of this . series is divided by two specific 
functions/ First is the office's internal structure and subsequent functions - 
of administering this program/ The Sta tistics and Computing Center, the Center 
for Human Develo pment and the Tnter-governmental Relations Center are each 
ins^umental for gathering, analyzing and distributing information about each 
identified generic area. It is within the Planning Division that methods and 
techniques for implementing the planning process are initiated/ 

The second broad area is ba^sically community interaction; The creation , 
and success of Commun ity Organization will allow service providers, clientele 
and the general public to have signifiaant impact on"" forming priorities and. 
public policy. Each community derermines the division of generic areas which 
best addresses thaf community's jeds . 

Agencies buying into the Three Phase Planning Process through generic 
advisory councils, which develop public~policy, review existing programs and 
create long range planning priorities, comprises the single moHt important 
process of involving the public. Participation by these groups, through the 
OHDS Advisory Committee , will provide the hub necessary for inter-agency, inter- 
area communication. 

Upon successful completion of this project, the community will have 
established capabilities within each identified generic area which include: 
reviewing and commenting on existing or proposed sft^vices; actively . seeking 
outside funding sources; developing public policy; and increasing public aware- 
ness in the area of issues, priorities and local concerns. Public Awareness 
will be utilized a^ both an educational tool and as a method for impacting the 
decision making process of local elected officials. ■ > 

In summary, the OHDS project will:. 

(1) Develop a community system in which t^he public opinion affects 
the quality and priorities of human/service providers; 

(2) Provide a system which encourages/eTected officials to utilize 
established information channels M\ their decision making process; 

and, \ ' ^""^^ 

(3) Ailow for a perpetual human servicV planning /sysjt em for the community,, 

by the community. \ S 
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- . ■ PREFACE ' ' : " . ' = 

This dociMent wds prepared at the request of the Institute for • 
Information Studies^ to be included as a case study for the National Net- 
work Building Conference for Coordinating Human Services at the Local Level, 
sponsored by the Office of Human Development Services as a part of ^an \ 
Emerging Issues Project. This initiative, to promote* information sharing: of 
innovative and exemplary management approaches for. coordinating human service 
delivery, responds, to the cross-cutting objectives of OHDS, 

. .= \ ... _ ■ ' * 

Information on the developmental procert for .coordinating human services 
funding, planning and service delivery for the Indianapolis •Case Study was 
extracted from historical information and doqttments prepared over a period 
of years by a number of individuals from bott^the public and. private sector/ 
Special recognition should be- giyen to' al 1 'of , the Individuals currently work- 
ing with the Coalition for Human Services Plahning to translate' tbfe process 
into products* thrpugh cooperative ventures* 

The staff of the City* s Division of Planning and Zoning and; the Community 
Service Council have provided valuable resource materials and comment a which 
were basic to focusing on the process, current status and proposed direction 
for future coordination. Special appreciation is directed to M^l Larry Carroll, 
Assistant Administrator^ and Ms* Mary Kelly, Senior Planner for Human Services, 
Division of Planning and Zoning, Department of Metropolitan Development; to 
Mr. Joe Ryan, HEW-IPA Fellow assigned to the City to assist in community-wide 
human service^ planning and coordination; and to Mr. Dan MacDonald, Executive 
Director of the United Way of Greater Indianapolis, all of whom' have provided 
much staff time and expertise, in the development of coordination of human 
services at the local level in Indianapolisi. The nter is especially 

indebted to these individuals for their profession.- dssistance in the develop- 
ment of this' Case Study* 
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■ ■ ■ " CASE. STUDY ' . . ,, , ■ / 

INTRODUCTION ^ > ' V ' ^ - 

The Coalition for Human Services Planning in. Indianapolis/Mariori County is, 
a totally volilntary effort of the public and private sectors to work together. 
To Promote Bett6r Human Servlca^'l^roujli Improved Fund Infor= 
mation Sharing j Joint Planyting and Development ^ as stated in the goal p£ the 
Coalition*. - ^ ^ . 

The Coalition for Human Services Planning in Indiandp©lis/Marlon County 
was* established following a series of earlier local efforts to improve the 
socm^ service delivery system. The developers of the Coalition used ' the pro= ' 
duct^^ the earlier 'activities as building blpcks for establishing the Coali- 
ticm# T^ing wafe a key feature. of the development of the Indianapolis Coalition; 
it al loweti, Indianapolis to benefit from bo the positive and negative experiences 
of/6ther s*ervice integration attempts at both lodal and natipnal leyela. 

The present Coalition effort was initiated In 1977 when individuals from 
the private sector requested that the Mayor assume a leadership role in con= 
vening the Chief Executive Officials of the major funders of . huinan services. 
The purpose , of the initial Meeting was to discuss the need ^f or coordinating 
efforts to "more effectively impact on human needs and maximally utilize re- 
sources* V = . 

BACKGROUND ^ 

Benchmarks toward Coalition Development 

There were several benchmarks prior to the establishment of the Coalition 
for Human Sei'vices Planning which are now recognized as having led toward the / 
development of a community-wide consensus that providers and funders of locally 
provided human services needed to work together to develop a Coalition, These 
benchmarks signified a readiness on the part of providers and funding sources 
to initiate concerted plans to coordinate an4 improve locally-provided human 
services . 

-- . " . 

The community's earliest interest in the development of a fcoordinatlon 
effort in Indianapolis is^ref lected in the report of the Mational Association 
of Counties Research FoundatiDn (NACORF), which in 1974 was ^iven an HEW grant 
to assess the readiness of counties in the U,S, to carry out the then proposed 
Allied Services Act* Indianipolis was one of the eight counties chosen by 
NACORF for this survey. After having studied the local human services struc- 
ture; the study team recommended that the City, under the Unigov consolidation 
(See Appendix ly), was the "most appropriate prime sponsor for any Allied Ser- 
vice Plan in the County , . . and should initiate service integration and arrange 
a cooperative agreement with' other agencies providing services The. team 

concluded that Marion County would be an appropriate site for a computer systems * 
pilot program that would include technical assistance in using data information 
systems for human service planning. / • 

The Allied Services Act funding did not materialize and Indianapolis was 
unable to realize participation in the HEW Partnership Grant or SITO projects* 
However,, the NACORF study pointed out a number of activities which were setting 
the stage for some local efforts toward coordination, al^ough they might not 



have been^ recognized as such at the time. The, study, pointed owt' the local* 
capaWttities of the Department of Metropolitan" Dfvelopnient whichVwas ^identified 
as being responsible. ^pr ^most City planning fiinctiohs: physical, social and 
economic. The City'& Gibgraphic Base File cla-ssifipd dat^ geographically b^ ' 
census traets, school , fire and taxing disticts and established a base for 'data 
aggregation and analysis,; It was jrecogniied by -the NACORF team that this ' 
information system had the capability and potential of supporting a compre- 
hensive human services planning and delivery system. In addition, at thii time 
Indianapolis also had a Census Use (U.S. Depar^eht of Commerce j Project^ and the 
City's Planned Variation Model Cities . Prdgram, funded throu HUD, was the 
largest in' the natioh. -=i * ^ ! ^ 

- ■■ ■ ■■ . ' ' . ■ f ' 

A second benchmark in developing a concept for cooperative efforts in theV 

-human services system came in the form of a staff report prepared by the Indian- 
apolis Division of Planning and Zoning as a part of their Unified Federal 
Planning Grant Program. This report ^ Public Services Delivery SyStemi cogta*^ned 
many/of the basic concepts which were ultimately included in the present coordina 
tion effort; The proposed plan was predicated on a total, organized exchange of 
information, a combined planning approach^ arid overall coordination of the_ ser- 
vice delivery effort. The approach to public service delivery as presenteci in 
this document was based on the philosophy of treating the total problem spectrum 
of the Individual or family and, dltimatelyj the entire community^' The meth- 
odology was'designed to identify and deal with causes of dependency rather than - 
effects and thereby bring about a more lasting improvement in the public service 
area. The proposed system was not implemented intthe early 70's because the 
community was not^prepared for its but Ms a useful resource for laCer planriing. 

* , _ ■ ■- ■ ' 

The N/^CORF study had identified many of the barriersi to the integration of 
human |ervices^ which existed at that ti^e. These barriers, to some extent ^ 
continue to plague coordination effort^ today. A recognition of the need for 
more data on human services and a long range design for computer support, the 
problem of Public Welfare^ Public Health and Education systems being outside 
the control of the local general purpose government and the proliferation of^ 
agencies providing services were (arid are still) major impediments to the City's 
being effective in the coordination effort. As there was no concerted State 
prog^ram for services integration^ and the State programs allowed little local 
planning, paralleL. structures developed which resulted in a proliferation of - 
fragmented services. (The State of Indiana passed legislation only in 1977 

.which established the Intergovernmental Board for Hi^an Services Coordination 
to address this problem.) 

A third benchmark, the Indianapplis Unified Program for Urban Progress, . 
was a major effort to improve human service delivery in the Metropolitan area 
*and marked the earliest recognition that human service coordination could be ^ 
accomplished through a variety of mechanisms. ^ The Office of Econpmic Opportu-- 
nity funded the Board for Fundamental Education's Unified Program for Urban 
Progress (UP/UP). This project attempted a variety of approaches to improving 
human services including improved service classifications, improved service 
information systems, servicfe impact measurement, improved fkiraan service funding, 
improved interagency coordination and integrated .human service arrangements. 

The Community Service Council of Metropolitan Indianapolis, Inc. (CSC), 
which is the research and planning agency serving the private sector in 
Indianapolis, was funded in part under this grant to design the'" Indianapolis 



^Service Identificatioh System (ISIS) , a baslp taxonomy^ which has since gaified 
wide acceptance in the cbmmunityp This w^s the first'^ctual product of a 
coordinative naturei 1 *.e* I ISIS was the first building block toward network- 
building. This taxdnomy cbn^inues to ,be one of the most basic "techni.cajl 
systems on which the present local nfetworkirig. plan is designed* 

' Following tTie development and acceptance of ISIS, ' the Conununity Service 
Council and the City began the process of identifying other^types of systems 
and interagency efforts which would be necessary if coordination was to be 
effective and a local human service planning information system was to be 
established. Dufe to the lack of a unified funding mechanisni, these systems of 
common utility "were not further developed -at the time. ^Howeveri the impoftance 
of the development of common user-nfiented J^nformation systems was recognized 
ahd the Cioa-lj.tion later addressed this need/ 

Other Local Attempts a| Rationalizing Human Service Planning and Delivery 

^^Iany attempts at determining the human service needs 6f the community have 
been made during the last^ecadei recognizing that the available' national 
statistics are inadequate for ratlqnal decision-making at. the local revel* The 
Community Action Against Poverty's Probability butreach Study of 1970 and the 
Community Service Council's Social Vulnerability StudVj published in 1973, 
attempted to identify Ipc^l needs more specif icaliy, both by geographic loca- 
tion and target groups. A recent document^ Selected Indicators of Social 
' Conditions in Marion County, 1980^ was a joint venture by the research staff ^ 
of the Community Service Council and , the City and provides a current "picture" 
based on available information on services, clients and needs* at census tract 
level. It is anticipated that continued updating and expansion of this data 
will provide a greater understanding of the social conditions in Marion County 
and that providers of services, funding sources and interested citizens will 
make more informed decisions and more adequately respond to needs after 
utilizing this information. 

The City's Geographic Base File is currently being expanded to incorporate 
human service information on a census tract level and 'additional common data 
items are being included in the Marion County Data Component of Indiana Univer- 
sity's Indiana Information Retrieval System (INDIRS) , , 

The most recent and most comprehensive local effort to identify a rational 
local system in human service i's the Neig hb orhood Services Study: A Framework 
for Ef f eet iye Service Delivery in Indianapolis Neighborhbods, _198Q. The Commu-^ 
nity Service Council, at the request of Indianapolis Settlement, Inc. and the 
City, undertopk this study. CS^ chose to use a participatory , consensus- 
building strategy in the year-long project. The Neighborhood Services Study 
was a major step toward total community support of a cooperative effort which 
woufd ultimately result in systems change at the service delivery level. It 
was the first time that the total community had dealt with a specific issue o'f 
such magnitude. The task was to examine the services of neighborhood centers 
in relation to needs that exist and to develop a plan for coordinated service 
delivery. The study focused on neighborhood centers as a response to specializa- 
tion in the human services and> a mechanism for connecting people with existing 
service resources. The final recommendations from this study included emphasis 
on access service, providers' roles in coordinating services to individuals and 
families in order to ensure service effectiveness, the theme that had run 
through many of the earlier recomniendations for improving service in the cdminunity 



It was identified that a stable base o£ funding for lead agencies in each of 
' the ten catchment areas of the City was a critical issue, - '■Access service^' 
funding was considered a priority need^ and information and referral Was' eon- 
siderfed a very cruciai function iperfomed b^ the various neighborhood agencies, 

A major recommendation' was made by the Community Service Council that the 
Gpalition accept as a joint venture project the responsibility for the follow- 
up' action which /the study indicated was necessary, ..This is very significant^, 
first, because there is a community-wide consensus on the need to develop a 
better service system within each of the. ten catchment areas of the City; and 
secontlly^ becausecthe methodology of ^responding to the need by developing 'an 
access networK is of potential benefit to all human service providers and the 
joiiit funding of the one service, accfess, would result in little loss of agency 
autonomy, \ ^ ^ , . > . " . ' 

Local Recognition of Funding Problems , 

' - t ' --^ 

' At the; same time thfe above inf'ormation systems weye being developed and 

studies were bping undertaken, the awareness of ^.the importance of identifying 
= human service funding problems was growingv . The Peat j Marwick, Mitchell and 
Co. Study Improving Human Service Funding iiAGreater Indianapolis^ April , 1975, 
which was* also funded through the UP/UP project, was perhaps the most important 
* contribution ^o the initial development of the Coalition. The accounting firm 
had estimated that approximately $900,000^000 from all fiscal sources was 
being spent annually in the county on human services. The analysis of funding 
recognized the crucial link ^between funding .problems and service delivery prob- 
lems and clearly stated that the existing system deemed to be geared to respond 
to individual problems rather thin individuals with problems, the recommenda-* 
tions for the establishment of a structure to develop both po^licy and techniques 
for coordination were outlined specifically enough that they becaille the founda- 
tion for the Coalition for Human Services Planning. 

By the late 70'Sj before the Coalition was formed, it was apparent that 
there was a large degree of consensus about the heed to coordinate human service 
in the Indianapolis^ coimnunity. Reaching* an agreement to proceed in the develop- 
ment of the Goalition at th^t point was fairly easy* The major challenge was 
to desigix an acceptable structure, providte adequate staff and maintain the 
commitment and active participation of the funding and planning bodies. 

TMH COALITION ^ 

Establishing Str uctur es and Goals ^ / 

The purpose of the Coalition, as acceptuU by the Chief Executive Official^ 
of major funding entities in Indianpolis/Marion County, was to provide an organ- 
isation of major community institutions concerned with social policy issues , 
and/or finincing human services, which through cooperative efforts will more 
effectively impact on human needs and maximally utilize .resources . '( 

.Recommended Goal of t he Organizations ' ' 

To promote better human services through improved funding coordinati^^ 
information sharing and joint planning and development. 



Recpmmended 0^ actives of GQoperation; 



- Tp^itablish incentives and benefits for cooperation ^ 

- To remove obstacles to cooperation; .■ » 
^. ^ To eftabli^h mechanisms for funding/coorflination ; 

, - To provide technology for* facilitating improved funding/ coordination 

Recpnnnended Structure for Coalition r =. 

The organization shal 1 consist of two bodies, designated as the Steejing 
poiTunitteje and the Technical Committee^ 



The Steering Committee Consisted of: ... 

- Mayor of the City of Indianapolis 

- Presidentof the City-County Council V " 

^ - Representative of the Office of the Governor of the Statja of Indiana 

- Chairman of the Board of Lilly Endowment j Inc. 
Chairman of the Board, Indianapolis Foundation 

' Chairman of the Board, United Way of Greater Indianapolis 

- President of Indianapolis Public School Board ' . \ 

- Archbishop of the Catholic Archdiocese of- Indianapolis 

'\ - Chairman of the Board, Church Federation of Greater Indianapolis 

Th'e function of the Steering Cominittee was to develop a systematic approach 
to cdordinating efforts for funding human resources^in the Greater Indianapolis 
. Arc^-i . • > _ 

■ ■ ' ■ . -. _ _ - ' ' ■ * ■■ ' . ^ " 

The TecHn'ical Committee was staffed, by the organizations capable of pro- " 

viding recommendations and the information needed by the Steering Committee 

.with priority on research and planning. Recommendation of agencies to be on 

this conmiittee included City department representatives froA the Division of 

Planning and Zoning, Department of Metropolitan Development and the Department 

of Administration; State representation from the Human Services area, the 

Community Action Agency, the Indiana A-95 Review ^Agency, Criminal Justice 

Planning Agency, Central Indiana Health Systems Agency, Central Indiana Council 

on Aging, The Consortium for Urban Education, Marion County Health and Hospital 

Corporation, Indianapolis Urban League, Chamber of Commerce, Community Service 

Council, Department of Public Welfare, ^AFL-CIO Labor Council, The Greater 

Indianapolis Progress Committee, etc. 

Preparing a Prospectus 

" . ~ ~ _ " ■ : X • "' . 

The first charge to the Technical Committee, after a period of information 
exchange, was to develop and present to the Steering Committee recommendations 
for a structure or system which would be the mechanism to provide the funding ' 
agencifs the resource information from which they might make more informed 
decisipns in responding to human service needs in the community. 

The following extract from the Prospectus which was submitted to the 
Coalitiori Steering ConLmit tee in March, 1978 identified the issues whicti were 
to be addressed by the Coalition/ , 

*'The Problem* Perception of the obstacles to effective planning and 
funding of human Services varies- with those involved in it!' . % * 



"The poliGy-maker, either an elected or appointed lofficial or from the' 
voluntary sector, feels that funding- decisions too often are made more 
on intuition or good faith ' tha^n on fact. ^'Decisions are often in . 
response* to butside pressures from. sp^lal-interests instead of a de- 
fined plan or' knowlejdge of what other <Tundlng bodies may do. The absence 
of a neutral, obj^rtive source of factTial Information generally available 
to and recognized by funding bodies for use in dec is ion -ma king functions / 
is a shortcoming." . ' ^ ^ ^ » ? 

"The planning agency or authority, involved in one or, more segments of 
human services, often works without adequate knowledge of all service 
programs and has limited^relationships to other planning groups and 
service providers. ^ Also, a few are responsible to pu^side authority 
rather than to the community as a whole." / 



'The service pro'vider, which carries its own operation 
sibllity, does not have a^ Ingredients necessary for 



1 pianning respon- 
ffective planning. 



e.g. data, program guidelines, communication, /and consultation. '/ 

"The client in search of personal or family assistance does not have the„ 
sophistication required to locate the appropriate helping agency and ^ 
must rely on others. Further there is of|ten too little input from the 
client in identifying his needs and appropriate solutions.'* , 

"The community, because of the diversity of planning and management of 
its human services institutions and lack of informational feedback from 
programs, might ^nd often does wonder whether it is getting the maximum 
from its fees, contributiens, and tax dollars. ■■ 

"In. short, major providers, planners and funding authorities lack a - 
central systematic way of assessing needs of clients; determining what 
service programs will be effective and efficient and making funding ^ 
decisions with a clear sense of priority." 

Planning Needs and Benefits - 

There was ample recognition of the problems described as well as willing-- 
ness to seek solutions. Preliminary discussion by Coalition members was 
translated into a catalog of NEEDS of deoisibnmakers and planners which were 
convertible to a prescription of BENEFITS that should result from the Coalition's 
effort at integration of human services. 

These needs. included: 

General: 

- Development of a common l anguage among all bodies concerned with human 
services planning. 

- Dissemination of informatiorv about programs , fujlding cycles, govern- 
. men t r egu 1 at i on s , eligibil i tx _r equ i r emen t s ^ etc., in an organized 

fashion to all who need it for planning and funding purposes. 

- A resource center for maintonance and synthesizing of studies, reports 
and special projects undertaken anywhere in the human services area 
in Greater Indianapolis, ." i 
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= " A forum or system for public and provider discussion 'of needs, prdbieins 
* ' and issues, ,^ ^ ^. . 

' - Improved coininiffllcat Among j^lanners, and between planners and service 
'prpvlder%> 

Information and Data ^ - * . * r - 

- A centralized Maimgemerit . inforinat ion System , i/e. ,* ohe place vwhere 

, statistic's and data of all types can be located and made available to 
pianner's and funding authorities. . < 

' Availability of electronic data prodessing services for use by planners 
{and providers). ■ . . ' 

- An integrated Information and Referral program ^ i*e., a system of tying 
together; all such services for use by workers, clients and agencies* 

- Maintanihce of comprehensive information on expenditures, sources of 
f i nan c img , _e t c ^ for all human service programs. 

* ^ An^lys^ of trendy in needs, services and financing. 

Coordirtation^ \ ' . I , 

- Cooperation among all orjanizatidhs having planning responsibilities in 
human services . ' 

. - Inter^ralating -^field-of^service'- planning between segments of the 
system^ , e.g., between manpower and the public welfare system; between 
coiranunity corrections and iqanpower; and, between health and social 
services. ^ 

- Integration of planning between specific funding authorities » e.g. 
between city-county and the voluntary sector in multi-service centers; 

^ and, between the courts and the voluntary sector in providing youth 

services. . 

s ■ 

Program : » - % ' 

^ As^sessment of total needs in human services as a_ venture of all agencies. 

- Ranking of needs- and problems by severity. 

- Development \f a general plan for future provision of human services . 
E^tjtbjjshmentt^of policy guides for programs and services. 

^ Provision for input on needs and prij>ritres by citizen groups. 

- Development of plan s for iocation and fundfng of service facilities . 

- Development of policies, service jirrangements, funding -or 'purchase of 
geryices between providers. ^ 

- Assignment' of special planning projects to one or more planning partici- 
pants . . ^ 

Consultation: 

Studies and short-term consultation for service providers, foundations , 
citizen groups and policy makers. 

- Assistance to service providers in development of management capabilities , 
e,g., peTsonnel administrition , and program planning* 

Evaluation: 

- Development of models for assessment /evaluation of programs and services . 
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P^Q^ijSion of , dndependerit evaluatiQns of services and programs for ^ \ 
' ^ ' providers, pldnriers and^unding bodies. * . ^ \ ' :'; I'"- ^ 

addition to the original objectives, an operatiorial philosophy (and 
policy) was recommended as follows* /I . , : 

^ T-he focus of Coalition efforts will* be dn the individual / family^ ^and 
' community, in n^ed of services. * ^ 

-' Direct service providei^s will not be excluded from the, CQalition's 
, work; a system of involvement wili be proyirfed. 

- The' Coalition will address both problem solving and future service * 
' delivery J i^e,, provide directive rather than only crisis-oriented 

planning* 

^ The Coalition will respect the* ind^idual* autonomy and responsibility of 
its member organizatioAs . 

No elected, appointed or voluntary official will be asked to abdioate 
program or funding decisions to the Coalition. 
. - The program will serve to help planning agencies and authorities, not to 
# replace them, • , ^ 

- The Coalition will seek a united position on human services needs and 
policies to present to state and federal agencies and officials. 

A number of directional decisions were made during 1978, Several options 
for developing the planning arid support mechanisms were considered, and a 
recommendation was made that an existing organization should be designated as 
a convener- enabler with specific authority assigned. It was also recommended 
that at/ least three years be allowed for developing the Coalition program. A 
third important reeoimnendation was that the bulft^ of the operational support 
be from local sources rather than from outside or federal grants. The suipma- 
tion of the first phase of the Coalition development came in late 1978 when 
the Community Service Council accepted the responsibility of staff support and 
the first major joint veiiture was cooperatively funded./ 

I mp 1 e m e n t a t i Q n . * . 

After the Technical Committee submitted the prospffctus for Steering 
Committee approval, the original ''open-ended*^ technical committee was restruc= 
tured and became the Advisory Committee of the Coalition with the charge to ^ 
initiate somf of the *rfecom_mendaf ions which had been accepted. The Community' 
Service Council had agreed to include the support function for the Coalition as 
a part of its annual work program. The ofeligatlon of the Community Service 
Council was for core staffing, including one senior planner, who was given the 
responsibility to operationalize the concept and proposed program of the Cpali- 
tion, office space and clerical services, and CSC agreed to place "the highest 
possible priority in its work program directed at hiaking the Coalition 
effective mechanism to Improve delivery of human services and resolve human 
problems'^ (as stated in tlie Role o f the Community Service Council, 10/3/78 3. 

In the reorganization at the beginning of the implementation period 
(October, 1978), the Advisory Committee was charged with serving as the prin- 
cipal operating mechanism for the Coaiition. Its assigned role was to provide 
recommendations and information which would assist the funding agencies in making 
more informed decisions. The scope of work included recommending policies and 
programs, devolopment and assignment of tasks and review of materials generated 
by the subcommittees and staff, as well as directing implementing actioh and/or 



haking reconmiendations/to the^ptetring Coiranittee'. Three working committees 
f^wer© established with the folLStting charges: , . " ^1- I ' 



""\ TecRhlcal Conmittee: -pfesig^ development' of the data collefeMfan pro- 
ject and the human services information system, " , " ; 
— Communication Gommittee: D^evelop internal and external CQmmUfticattoi&* 
' Resource Development Committees Develop profiles of current and pqteiitial 

V . fuTiding resources, ^ * . . % ' .. ^' ; - 

The committees provided input in the .respective areas, and some parti&i^ 
pating agencies^ loaned stiff to wpA on special projects, HQwever, the re4 
sponsibil ityrested with the CSC staff to schedule meetings, prepare jeports,. - 
motivate members to participate^ properly inform newly elected or hiredL^staff 
of the member agencies, and all the other details necessary to keep the proc'ess - 
moving. ' 



Proj ect Development ^ 

{"""""""""""""■ ' 

' ; • ' ' '\ 

The recommended first priori ty^projeclTj which was described as ^*deyelop^ 

ment of an integrated human service pia^noifig information system.-J was funded 

for $50,000 jointly by members of the CoalttionJ divided equally between tha 

public and private sector participants. This particular project was selected 

since it was non-turf threatening, was recognized. as a need by all funding 

entitles^ and could be started immediately;because .of already existing bases of 

inforTnation in the conmiunity. The end p^qduct of^wthis joint vtenture will be 

an officially accepted uniform base of social^ and demographic data ^ by census 

tract, which will be available for use of al^l funding and,, delivery agencies ln> 

the community. The Community Service Council is responsible for the contract 

with the Indiana University School of Business Research .Division which already ^ 

had the 1970 Census Data and other information on its computer as a Marion 

County Data Component (MCDC) . The CSC also was responsible for the transfer 

of the ISIS information to the MCDC, Much of the information which the City 

had compiled for housing, transportation andi other planning areas is also being 

contributed to the data base. Health and Hotpital Corporation public health 

statistics,* welfare data, criminal justice information and other uniformly 

needed data will be incorporated as the base is expanded. This project is 

staffed by one full time data analyst funded by.tfle Coalition, The Chairperson 

of the Technical Committee which advised this project was a specialist in data 

development from the Indianapolis Center for Advknced Research (ICFAR)* The 

Center is funded in part by a National Scietice Foundation Grant* The ultimate 

goal of the project is to develop the capabilityvof profiling need by geographic 

areas through linking the four separate proposed ;Compohents of the Human Services 

Information System: Human Service Inventory (ISIS)! Social-Economdc-demographic 

Data File, Financial Reporting Inventory^ and Humeri iServices Activity Profile, 

As a result o/ the cross-referencing , between ISIS ;and the Geographic Base File, 

it is possible to obtain human service information| not .only on a census tract 

leve-1, but also by area of activity. This will* provide ^valuable statistical 

infprmation in a usable form for both planners an^funding decision makers. 

. ■ . ^ ^ ^ ' . 1 1 / ' _ ^ ■ . : 

The C^ftringhouse Function * ^ i 

f - 

Meeting additional information needs of funders wps identified as an 
impprtant function of the support staff for the Coalition. , The necessity of a 
structure to provide a clearinghouse for , informatiort -qti who is -funding what was 



recognized at the first meotlng of individuals interested in developing the 
CDalition. In, response to this need, the CSC staff prepared a' work pa^^^p?/hi-ch 
identified the funding information currently qyailablp, as vyell as the^^^iita- 
tions which prevent their, development of a ' clearer, more descriptive piq^^e^ 
of .human services funding in Marian County , '{hip staff reported that the 
following obstacles must be overcpmo to get a concise picture of^the^i^ffinhrf 
s er V i c e f und i n g s i t ua 1 1 or in Ma r i on Cpun t y1 v': P"' 



Lack of cdmrnon taxonomy in use by all funders ' 

- Difficulties with reporting "^of matching funds y^h^^!^^/' 

- Different fiscal years 

Reporting expendLtures by agency recipient, rather than program 

- No central c learinghouse for data on federal funds 

- No system of reporting back by the. Federal agency of action taken 

-fe^lhe benefits that can 6e derived by overcoming these obstaoeles are: 
^ r ^ ' } 

- Impfoved decision nuking . ' 

- Sharing of funding- opportuni ties 

- Imp roved coordination ^ . ' 

. - MatchJ*ng funding priorities to needs ' * . 

- befining of puWic and private responsibilities 

= More effective planning ' - ^ 

While the CSC and the Resource Development Committee of the Coalition were 
producing a report bn local funding resources^ ,^he City staff was preparing a 
work paper, Pun4ing Probl,ems in Human S ervices: A' Local G^overnment Perspective , 
which identifies t^he root causes of human service funding problems at the local 
. leve ". The complexity of the problem, its intorg'overnmental nature, the degree 
to which the problem is a function of economic problems and other broad issues ^ 
are discussed in this document* It is expected that continued analysis in each 
of these areas will be necessary in order to provide the Coalition members with 
adequate tools for making rational decisions on fundirig local human services 

Joint Ventures ' , ^ 



Although not identified by the title, ''joint ^venturest"' many of the build- 
ing = bi"ock efforts toward coord inat ion over the past • several years have, indeed, 
been cooperative efforts between plajiners, or between funders and/or administra = 
ors and J at the seizvice level , case workers who have worked on a one^to-^one / 
oasis with other case workers to provide solutions to clients- needs. The 
Coalition definition of "joint' ventures" provided a more structured approach 
than thie informal pre-Coalition £d hoc activities. Mutual goals and mutual 
benefits are rationally considered and specific obligations of participating 
,agcncies ai^e articulated in developing joint ventures within the Coalition 
^structure, Inter^governmental and public-private planning or funding of 
projects on an ongoing basis will bo the ultimate test of the effectiveness of 
the Coalition effort. Acceptance by the Coalition of the proposed design for 
a network , of access centers will be a real indication of the commitment of the 
Coalition participants to work together on a communi ty=wide project whiclyHs 
truly product oriented, that i f^^J|KHisurable improvement in access, to s6rvice 
for clients. Joint verttures wi 1 1'^S another ' important hcnchmnrk in progr£fS=s=N^ 
for the local human service system.. ' 
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THE CITY*S ROLE IN HUMAN SERVICES . 

The City of rndianapolis has been very much involved in this process to 
provide, services which would result in a better quality of life, for its 
citizens; although at the local level, provision of social services has not 
been recognized as an appropriate function of civil city government* 

^ The City of Indianapolis and Marion County were consolidated and reorgan- 
ized (effective January 1, 1970) by the Indiana General Assembly, creating a 
metropolicah jurisdiction commonly called *'Unigov" (See Appendix I). The City 
administrat Lon is responsible for serying approximately 800,000 persons in the 
400 square mile are^ located in the center of the eight county SMSA . A 
disproportionately large number ot persons in need of human services live 
within this urban area. When the City's administrative structure was estab- 
lished, public education, public health and public welfare systems, along with 
the courts and some other functions, were excluded from the authority of the , . 
Chief fUected Official, the Mayor. The unigov structure did establish six 
departments: Public Works, Parks and Recreation, Transportation, Administra- 
tion, Safety, and Metropolitan Devolopment, Noticeably absent from the above 
are human . services. With th^ passage of time and the creation of an array of 
direct funding formulas for provision by local govemments [MDTA/CETA, Model 
Cities/CDBG, etc) responsibility for human services became vested in the 
Mayor's office, the department of Admihistration and/or the Department of 
Metropolitan Developmejit . 

Thus the City became involved as a direct provider, or at least the admin- 
istrator for the funding of a limited number of h|tCan services. Lines of 
authority within this structure did not ^initially encourage cooperative efforts; 
however, as programs matured the advantages of coordination of common functions^ 
were recognized. The Di vi sion' of Cfammunity Services, an operational component 
of the Department of Administration, has been responsible for performing 
coordination through contracts witb the servi co centers. The City-County Council 
had recommended that intake for the Department of Labor's city-sponsored CETA 
program become a function of multi-service ceiiters which are (partially) funded 
by the HUD Community Development Block Grant. = This resulted in the consolida- 
tion of the intake function, thus serving the clients at the neighborhood 
level, avoiding duplication of the function within two City-sponsored programs, 
and setting the stage for further coordination at the centers. Core services 
at the contors, are currently funded through contracts with the City through CETA, 
the CDBC; and State Title XX funds. If^the Centers become part of the projected 
access network with a stable base of funding, all these funds and the other local 
and private funds will be used far more effectively and will move toward the 
City's goal of equity of access and a standard quality of service througbDUt 
fnd i anapo i i s/Mar ion County. r \ 

' : . - ' t^J 

The Mayc5r's role as ''facilitator** for the development of the Coalijtion is 
another demonstration of the local government's responsi^veness to local needs. 
Duvelopmont of a stable base of funtling which will guarantee continuity of 
service availability has been a priorit> concern of the local government. As a 
member of- thp Coalition, the City hasn^; part i-cular interest in helping to re-- 
♦^ocus all public and private efforts -Ui such a way that this goal, is achieved. ^ 

- Particular contributions to the Coalition effort havebecn made through the 
City*-^ human services planning component of the Dopartmont of Metropolitan 
Devftlopment, fn addition to the planning docnmcnts mentioned above, staff has 
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developed a work paper, A Planning Approach to a Coordina^ted Human S ervice . 
Delivery Sys;tem in Indianapo lis-Marion Countyt 1978. This paper presents the 
findings of an extensive review of integration projects and identifies the 14 
principal areas in which specific coordination mechanisms need to he developed 
before a human service network can be totally implemented in Indianapolis- 
Marion County, These systems are grouped below by typ-^4 ' r 

Technical Systems ^ or systems whose primary purpose is to generate data: 

- Taxonomy of Human Needs, Serviuas, Providers - . 

- Information and Referral Data Feedback System 

- Unified,, data Base 

' Eligibility Locator System 

- Client Tracking System ' 
= Management Information System 

- Fiscal Tracking System ■ 

Service Interventions , or systems which change the way that services are made 
available and delivered to citizens: 

- Case Management 

- Client Assessment and Service Planning System ^ 

- program Monitoring and Evaluation System ^ 

- Access Center Network * ,7 . = . 
Access Center Supportive Sefvice System 

System Interventions, or interventions' which will ameliorate problems which 
eviryone^Ts^xpiTrenc^ing. ' \ - . 

- Training-Staff Development System ' ^ / 

- Tnter-ServLcc Planning System 



Some of these systems exist, at least in part /'and/or are used currently by 
some of the local agencies. Most will become a pa'i^ of the total community-wide 
network if it is developed to the maximum extent,. T 



The original proposal for an access center network, which was prepared by 
the City Staff as an application for State Title XX funding, is now being re- 
worked as a proposed icooperative venture, following the recommendations of the 
CSC Neighborhood Services Study, " .. ' 

The Coalition Steering Committee's representatives in December, 1979^ re- 
quested the establishment of an ad hoc staff group to determine what is needed 
to provide an access componenL in each catchment area and to determine the fund- 
ing Imprications. Since the City was requested to provide a group leader, for 
the committee, the Divrsion af Planning and Zoning requested that the City's ^ 
HEW-rPA fellow serve as chairman. The City has been fortunate to have this 
consultant in intergovernmental relationships to assist with the Coalition 
.^efforts/ as well as other Federal/State/iocal and public/private endeavors in 
the^- human service areas* . ^ ^ 

The findings of the committee are now being submitted for review and coraient 
in the community before final recommendations are made to the Coalition, 
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SU>g4ARY ■ ' 

The City of Indianapoli^^ experience in developing the Coalition for Human 
Services Planning can be summarized as a long term (but not continuous) move-, 
ment from early identification of a need for community cooperation, through a ' 
period of trial and error attempts at coordination, to the present voluntary 
particip^at ion in, a loosely structured organization. 

Over a period of years, building-blocks have been laid for the foundation 
structure J^r coordination at all levels - policy makers (both funding entities 
and administrators) , advisory groups, planning executives, direct service 
agencies and related support units to all of these levels. 

There appears to be a good philosophical support for the present .Coalition 
concept and there have been many short-term benefits from the communication 
between. the public and private sectors during the Coalition developmental 
period. At this time of re-evaluating th^design of the Coalition structure 
and with the challenge of considering a major product-oriented joint venture 
which will, in fact, result ^dn a systems change, the real commitment of the 
p?irticipants will be ^tested. Is the current CoaHtion effort going to be strong 
enough in recognition of the community-wide benefits of cooperation to overcome 
the turf-protection impulses which have allowed past efforts to have only limited 
siiccess? Will human services become a more important priority for the local 
government than it has been in the past? Will there be adequate staff support 
for the effort from the private sector? 

^ Although these questions remain unanswered today, much hope exists in the 
coifmiunity of providers and funders that these questions will at least be 
addressed by the Coalition in a systematic fashion. 
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UNIGOV ORGAMATION CHART 
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A DescriptiQn of the Consolidated City of India napolis 

^ ■ - . , . ■ » 

On March 13, 1969, Senate Bill 543, the ''Consolidated First-Class 
Cities and, Counties Act (Uni-Gov)** was signed into law. It reorganised the 
governments of the City .of Indianapolis and Marion County, creating one. con- 
solidated city government within the Marion County boundaries. The law went 
into effect on January 1, 1970. 

By ^consdl idating the Indianapolis City Council and the Marion County^Council , 
the Act redistributed most of the power of the Marion County Coimniss i oners ^ and 
created a cabinet of six departnient heads which control the many government 
- functions which had been scattered among numerous departments ^ agencies, boards, 
and commissions. No.t included in the consolidation act are police and fire dis- 
tricts, school corpofations, and public welfare.* (cf Unigov Organizational 
Chart, following page.) ^ . 

The Consolidated City of Indianapolis is located near the geographic center 
of the State of Indiana and of Federal Region V. Marion County covers an area 
of 401,62 square miles, being nearly a square twenty miles on a side. Its 1970 
population was 792,299 (1,973 people per square mile). About half the county 
was classified by the Bureau of the Census as an urbani-zed area in I960" nearly" 
the entire county was so classified in 1970. 




" rhe cities of Lawrence, Speedway^ Beech urpve, and Southport were excludea 

in some respects from the jurisdiction .of the Consolidated City of Indianapolis* 
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CONFERENCE SPEAKERS, REACTORS, MOpERATORS, 
CO -SPONSORS AND COORDINATORS 



Robert Agranoff Ph.D, 

School of Public S Environmental Affairs 
Indiana University * ' . 

400 East 7th Street . 
Bloomington, IN 47405 
(812) 337-7989 

Dr, Thomas Backer 

Human rnteractiOTi Research' Institute 
Kirkeby Center, Suite 1120 
10889 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 
(213) 879-1373 

Rita Barreras 

Administrative Assistant 

Colorado Depart ment of Social Services 

1575 Sherman 

Denver, CO 80203 

(303) 83p-3041 

Jane Belau 

Vice President 

Control Data Corporation 

P.O, Box 0 

8100 34th Avenue .South 
Minneaparis, MN 55440 
(612) 853^5592 

Will Lam Brooks 
Director 

El Pueblo Boys Ranch * ' 

1591 Taos Avenue 
Pueblo. CO 81006 

13) 544-7496 . ^ 



Sandra Carter 

Social Services Program Planner 
Colorado Department of Social Services 
1575 Sherman' 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 839-2851 

- ■ > , \ 

Susan Cnfistie 

Associate Director for Administration 
Colo'rado Department of Social Services 
1575 Sherman Street 
Denver, CO. 80203 
(3.03) 839=3513 



Susan Chucker 

Urban Systems Research and Engineering 
36 Eoyleston Street 
Boston, MA 02138 
(617) 66U1150 

Mary jane Cronin ^ 

Office of Policy Development 

Office of Human Development Services j 

Hubert Humphrey Building, 732E1 ^ 

200^. Independence Avenue, SVJ 

Washington, D,C. 20201 ' 

(202) 24|-6275 

Judith Davenport, Project Director 
Wyoming Human Services Project 
Merica Hall 312 . ^ - 

University of Wyoming ■ , 
LaramiS, WY 82071 ■ 
(307) 766-6318 ^ 

Dolores Delahanty, Executive Director 
Human Services Coordination Alliance, Inc 
20Q Liberty Building 
660 River City Mall 
Louisville, KY 40202 
(502) 587-6813 

James Do 1 son, MSW 

Research and Demonstration ' 

Office of Policy Development 

Office of Human Development Services 

Hubert Humphrey Building, 732E1 

200 Independence Avenue, SW - 

Washington, D.C. 20201 

(202) 245-6233 

Don Dudley, Director ' 
'Department of Human Resources 
City of Seattle 
400 Yesler Way 
Settle, WA 98104 
(2/6) 625-4695 

Mfinucl Esquibel, Chief 

RoHoarch and Planning 

Pueblo Human R^f^'^-cds Commission 

1 City Hall Plac ^' ' 

Pueblo, CO 81003 

(303) 545-7839 
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Susan Fuj itu 
Senior Planning Analyst 
Pueblo Human Resources Commission 
1 City Hall Plac^ 
Pueblo, CO 81003 
33) 545-^7839 ^ 



Michelle R» Garner 
Coordinator of Research 
Evaluation and Quality Assurance 
Southeast Community Mental Health 



Center 
Columbus j 
(614) 231 



OH 

4919 



James 0, Go Hub . ' ' 

Senior Urban Studies Analyst 
^ SRI International, #2N316 . 
333 Ravenswood Avenue 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 
(415) 326-6200 ext. 3835 

Stephen Graham, Staff Direct:or 
Human Services Coordinating 

pouncil .of San Mateo 'Sounty 
617 Ifamilton Street 
Redwood City, CA 94063 
C4i5) 364-5600 

John Hansan^ Ph.D. 
Fixecutlve Director 

National Conference on Social Welfare 
1730 M Street, NW '^911 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 785-0817 

Robert L. Hawkins, A. C.S.W. 
Coordinator of Community Services 
Coloratlo State Hospital 
1600 W, 24th Street , 
Pueblo, CO 81003 
(303)' S43-.1170 ext. 238j 
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Alan Krt^ma r ik 
Senior Planning Analyst 
F^uehio Hunian Resources Commission 
1 City Hal 1 Place 
Pueblo, CO 81003 
(303) 545-7839 

Quentin Lawson 

Human Resources Coordinator ' 
Office of the Mayor 
250 City Hall 
Baltimore, MD 21202- 
f3()l ) 396=-487l " 



Paul Mahoney 

Deputy .Regional Administrator 

OHDS/DHHS/Region VIII 

Federal Office Building, 9th Floor 

1961 Stout Street 

Denver, CO 80294 

(303) '837-2622 

Warren Master, Director 
Office of Policy Development 
OHDS/DHHS 

Hubert Humphrey Building % 
200 Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, D*C. 20201 
(202) 245"6275 . ' 

Barry Mastrine 
Executive Director 

Metropolitan Human Services Commission 
360 S. 3rd Street, #305 
Columbus, OH 43215 ^ 
(614) 224-1336 

Dr. Anthony Mitchell 
Executive Director 
Stite^of Utah 

Department of Social Services ^ 
150 K\ North Temple, #310 
Salt Lake City, UT 84103 ' 
(801) 533-^5331 

Harold Morse , 

Supervisor, "Research S Statistics 

City and County of Denver 

Denver Department of Social Services 

1247 Santa Fe Drive 

Denver, CO 80204 

(303) 534-0460 ^ 



Michael Occhiato ^ 
Pueblo Area Council of Governments 
Oife City Hall Place 
Pueblo, CO 81003 
(303) 545-7839 

Jane Odendahl « 
OHDS/DHHS/Region. VIII 
Federal Office Building, 9th Floor 
196] Stout Street ^- 
Denver, CO 80294 

)3) 837-2622 - " ' 



Ilisabeth Pan/ Ph.D. 
\ President 
Institute for Information Studies 
200 Little Falls Street, Suite 104 
Falls Church, VA 22046 
(703) 533-0383 . 

Fred Persiko 

Social Services Administrator II 
Denver E^ast Side Department of 

Social Services ^ ^ 
2S77 Lawrence . j 
Denver, CO 80205 
(303) 292-2310 

Albert Ponce V. de Leon, Ph,D.^ 

Executive Director 

Pueblo Human Resources Commission 

One City Hal 1 Place 

Pueblo, CO 81003 

(303) 454-7839 

Ravenscraft, Commissioner 
175 S. Main Street 
Ol^io Building, Sth floor 
Akron, OH 44308* 
^(216) 379-5005 

Orlando Romero 

Denver Department' of Social Services 
1247 Santa Fe Drive, 
Denver, CO 80204 

. ^ ji 

Lois Saboe, NUS.W. 

Research Associate ' 

Institute for Inform ^ ion Studies 

200 Little Falls Strt , Suite 104 

FallH Church,: VA 22046 

(703) 533-0383 

Hester Shultz ' 
City/Countiy Building, #1852 
Indianapolis, IN 46204, 
(317) 633-6180 

Patricia Sol berg . 
Sen lor P lanner - 
Department of Social and Health S.Q#/iccs 
2311 18 Last ^ . 

Seattle, WA^ 98112 ' ' 

(306) 721-4055 ' 
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Robyn Stonp 

Planning Division 

Office of Policy Development 

Office of Human Development Services 

Hubert Humphrey Building, 735 U, 

200 Independence Avenue, SVl 

Washington, D.C. ^20201 

(202)' 472-3026 

Or, Arlene Vigil Sutton 

Regional Administrator 

ofcs/DHHS/Region VIII 

Federal Office Building, 9th floor 

1961 Stout Street 

Denver, CO 80294 

(303) 837-2622 . - 

Charles Sf romberg. Commissioner 
Tooele County 
47 5, Main, #300 
ToQt^* UT 84074 , 
(80ir^82-^5550 

Dr* Julie M, Uhlman 

Industrial Economics Division . 

Denver Research » Institute 

2455 Asbury Avenue 

Denver, CO 80203 

(303) 751-3366 

Donald V/addell, Consultant 
Community Services 

Denver Department of Social Services 

1247 Santa F4 Drive 

Denver, CO' 80204 

(303) ^34-0460 * 
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COUNTY EJtECUTTVES, CITY MANAGERS/ADMINISTRATORS ' 
AND LOCAL/PUBLIC HUNIAN RESOURCOS ADHINl'STRAtORS/PLANNERS 



Dan- Arthrehl (P/A/M/RA/E/PD) 
Manager ' : 

Community Service Council of Tulsa 
143/0 S. Boulder AvenUe' 
Tulsa, OK 741 19. 
<918) 585-5551 ; 

Rodney L. Ausfahl (P/A/M/RA/SD/E) 

Criminal Justice Plii,nning 

Pueblo, CO 81003 ^ ' \ ' ( 



Drew BarTinger 
Human Services' PJanner * 
Atlanta Regional Commissio,n 
230 Peachtree St., NV/, Sui^e 200 
Atlanta, GA .30303 
[4G4) 6StUl777 

■ " ^ ' > ^ ^^^^ 

Edward Bowman XRA) 
Program DeveTopment Manager 
Pikes Peak Mental Health Cen>ter 
1353 Eighth Street 
Colorado Springs, CO 80906 
(303) 471-8300 



Shirl P, Butler 

Irit ergovernmenta I Relations Manager 
City of Tulsa 
Tulsa, OK - 74103 
(918) 58U5796 

Lenora T. Cartright CP/A/M/RA/SD/E) 
Commi ss igner 

Department of Human Services 

640 N. LaSalle St., Suite 590 

Chicago, IL 60610. 

(312) 744-8111 ^ > 

ft ■- 

Robert S, Caulk, Director . y 

[lea 1th Social -Services Standards 

••^i Compliance Un'it 
( !o u n t y of. Sa n D 1 eg o - 
1600 Pacific Hwy., ^M58 ' 
San Diego, CA 92101 ' 
(7 14) 236-2722^^ 

Chr i s Campos 
5 Brlargate Terrace 



Pueblo, ^C6 



E. t^, EckstJ.ne (P/M) 
Adminilstrjat ive Assistant 
Arapahoe Nental Health Center 
'6801 ^Yosemite 
Englewood, CO 80112 
(303) ^779-9666 ^ 
'I i' >■ - 

Kathleen J, Emery (P/M/RA/SD/E) 
Program Manager 
Humafc S Econpmic Resources 
^^iaI^m^Val leyi^Reg , Planning Commission, 
- >i7 l#Main S^met, Suite 200 
Dayto|i OH 45W2 
(513) ^3-6323 

John Farie (P/M/RA/SD/E)\ 

Deputy Director 
\ Monroe Co, Dept. Social Svcs. 
^ 111 Westfall Road 
\, Rochester, MY^ 14620 
^'Sp716) 442-4000 ext. 2615 

Thomas Fashingbauer 
Director 

Ramsey County Human Services 
St, Paulj MN 
"t6T^2) 298-5351 

Dianna D, F|lt. (M) 

Assistant Director . 

Htmian Services Department 

Salt ].ake Coun^ 

135 21st South 

Salt Lake City,-UT 84115^. . 

(801) 535-7021 

D. B. ..Fitzgerald, III (P/A/M/RA/SD/E) 

Director of Human Servites 

City of Newark 

P'.O, Box 390 . " 

Newark, DH 19711 

(302) 366-7035 

) 

Connie Fletcher (P/A/E) 
' Special Projocts Manager 
Seattle Department of Human Resources 
400 Yesler Building ' 
Seattle, WA 98104 . , 

(206) 625-4695 
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Fontaiiie H, Fulghum (P/k/M/RA/E/PD) 
Director of Pol icy, planning and 
4 Eyaluation ' , 

Nat 'i Spc'iety of Volunteers of America 
3939 NV Causeway Blvd., Suite 202 
Metarie^ LA 70002 . . 
(504) 837-2652 

Robert Gwyn (PD) 
President ' , 

Agrico Mining Company 
. 1 Williams Center . 
Tulsa, OK 74172 
(918) 588-2158 ' 

William F, HailS; ^ 
Administrative Analyst 
Jeff erson .County 
Pepartment of Social Services 
8S50'W. 14th Avenue ^ . . 
Lakewood, CG 80215 
t303) 8632 ext. 592 

Earl Harris (E) 
President, City, Council 
920 Broad Street ^ ^ ' 

Newark, NJ Q7102 
(201) 733-8111 " ' 

Kay Howard ■^(P/A/MyRA/SD/E) 
Director • 
Alpine Mental Health Center 
Jpx 726' - g\ ^ 

Granby,^ CO. 80446 ^ 
. (303) 887-2 1-79 . 
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■ ^.paul'M. Isenstadt-XVA/M/RA) 

Program Director 
; Pikes Peak >Ienta,l Health Colter 
> 1353 S, 8tb Street 
V 'Cblorado Springs, GO 80906 
, (303) '471^8300 extV 270- 



Jb^ 'F.VJahn.§oh, -RI ^ ■ 

920 Brorfa. Street ^ ^ 
City Hail^^; ^ " ^ 

Newark, Nj ' 07102 ^ / . /; ! ' 

Ed$/ard Koep^el ^ ' / > ' - 

Director, City of TulSa, ^ r 
Member, Ttilsa Ar da Management R;esource 

• Group ' . ^ , r - ' • 

.2tf0 Civic ^Center ' \ ^''^ s' ' 
Tulsafc^OK' 74103., V ■ ^ ' : f • = 



Gen^e Kovacs (PM/HA/E/C) 

Planner TI ^ \ * 

;City of Commerce City 
*6015 iForest Drive ; v. 

Gommerce City, CO/ ^002*2 

(303) 287=0151 ^ - . . 

Kancy A; K^umm ' ' 
Day Treatment Coordinator 
Southwest - Montana Mental Health * 
225 Si. l^ho Street . 
Butte, NfT 59701 ■ / 

.[406) ;723-5489 ' ^ 

Aileen R. Lotz (M) 
Director. ^ ■ , : 

Dade Co* Dept.* of Human Resources^ 
140 Fragler St/, Suitje 1503 
Mia^i, FL '33130 \ - . 

(305) 579-5416 ■ ' ' 

Paul l/ McCloud / ^ ^ : 

Assoc, Superint-endenfe ' ^ 

^nst^uctional 'Support Services * 

Tulsa Public Schools \ 

P.O. Box 45208 k ' 

Tulsa, OK -^74145 ^' . \ . 

(918) 585-5551 ^ ^ - 

Luis Medire, DSW ■ ' " 

Executive Director ^ > 

San Louis^ Valley Comprehensi^e'^ental 
' Heaith Center^ \ 
lOlS 4th Street . ^ ' ; V 

Alamosa, CO 81101 " . 

(3^03) 589-3673 ^ . r. ' , 



James. E\ Mills (^/A/M/RA/E/£) 
Executive Director 
Comm:, Svcs. PlanMng Council . 
1820 J Street \ ^ 

■iSatram'eqto, CA ^ 95814 
(9163 447-7063 . • 

■ . ' '■ . •- ' - . ^ ' 

Elizabeth A^/Hoore (PVA/Ra/e) ' ^ 

Contract Admljiistrator 

CSty of San Diego * : 

1221 1st Avenye, MS #504^ ^ ' 

Ian Diego, CA 92162 ' ^' ' 

(714) 236-7046 (W) v262-0601 (H)^; 

Rhett Potter, Director' " 
Weber CQUritV Human Servicr-a ^ 
'2510' Washington Blvd,', 
bgden, UT ' 84401 " . r 

^801) .626-9102 . ' ; , . ' 
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porothy Reyriolds (P/PD) 
' Assoc. Dir. , for Program Developnent 
Metro* Human Services Commission 
360 S. 3rd / 
GolumbuB, OH 43215 - 
(614) "224-1336 

Ben G, Robinson CP/A/M/RA/SD/E) ; 

Asst. City Mgr ./Community Admin^ 

City of Cincinnati 

415 JVp Court St, - Uptown ?ower% 

Cincinnati, OH 452-03 

(513) 352-46fie . 

Wanda Rodriguez CP/A/M/RA/SD/E) 
Exec, Dir., Human Resources Dept. 
Human Resources &. Planning Dept, 
Box 126^ Guaynabo City Hall 
Guaynabo, PR 00657 ^ 
(809) 790-2770 (809) 789-4425 

G^ne Romo (JP/RA/SD/E) ' \ 

Director, Dept. Human Services ' , 
P,0. -Box 1293. 
Albuquerque, MM 87103 

tt05) 766^-5012 ' , ^ \ 

Victoria Roque CP/A/M/RA/SD/E) 

Asst. 'to the pirector 

Urban Affairs Department 

City of Kansas City 

414 E* 12th Street . 

Kansas City, MO 64106 

(816) 274-2397 ^ v 



ft^gb^n Shafjsr CP/A/M/RA/J 
eputy pirector/Planner 
Community Action Program 
2040 Broadway, Room 225 
Boulder, CO 80503. . 
(303)' 44U3975 ext. 76 ' - 



G-. F, Shekleton, MD (P/A/M;/RA/SD/E) 
Director "X.^ 
City-County Ffeal th^Department 
Room 205 J 

Billings, «MT SOrOl ' ^ . 

(403) 259-7703 ' / 



Melba Shepar| 
Director 
Human Resbu:fliR$ Department 
City of Boulder 
Boulder, -CO 8(1302 ' " 



John Shriv'er 

Pueblo. Human Services Coalitioni, 
P,0. Box 921 
Pueblo, CO 87002 

Barbara 0. Simpson 
3199 S. Joplin Ct . 
Aurora, CO 80013 ' 

Bob Smith (P/A/M/RA/SD/E) 
Chief Administrator 
San Andreas Regional Center 
1270 W. Winchester BLvd, ^ 
San Jose, CA 95128 
(408) 2;84"8500 



Kay Smith . " 
3985 So. 'Willow Way^ 
Denver, CO 80237 

' Willi^an? 0. Smith 
Contra CostU County 
241 Courtney Lane 
Orinda-, CA 94563 

Jonathan Spiegel (P/A/M/RA/SD/E) ' 
Principal^ Pranner . 

0- Franklin/Hampshire Area Sert^^ice 
Planrting Team * 
c/o Area Office - DPtl; P.O. Box 36 

; Northampton,' MA 01061 



Beverly ViemVister ;(P/A/M/RA/E) ' 
Planner " ^ / 

Montgomery County Human Serviced 

Department / , 

..117 S, Main Street, Suite 515 
Dayton, OH '4S402 * ' i 

(513) 225-4695 ^ ' ' . 

Jaipes A. Ward (P/M/E) 

Director . 

Metro Dade County^ pffice of ^ 
Human Development * . 

140 W. Flagljer Street, Room 1501 
^ Miami, PL '33130 ' \ . 

" (305). 57S-5576 

A, Thomas White (P/A/M/RA/SD/E) 

Director . 

Human Resources/ Palm 'Beach^ County 

P,0, Box 1989 ^ ^. 

West Palm Beach, FL 33402 

(.305). 837-2228; SS-^'-leo'S; 837-2681 
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Gregary White (P/A/M/RA/SD/E) 
Goveipfting Board Representative 
CoXprado West. Comm. Action ProgrMi 
460 Meadow Road, 
Grant Jar\et, CO 81501 
C303) 434-^4054.^ 

Patrick E. Winters (PM/M/RA/SD/E) 
Executive Director " i . 
Boulder Co, Goimn* Action Agency 
2040 Broadway, Suite 225 i 
Boulder, CO 80302 | . 

(303) 441-3975 . L 



Terry Young J 

County Commissioner . | 
Meniber, Tulsa Area Social | Policy 

' Development Group ! 

1430 S, Boulder Avenue I 
Tulsa, OK 74119 1 
(918) 585=5551 





STATE HUMAN RESOURCES PLANNERS, POLICY-MAKERS 

ADMlKiSTRATORS, LEGISLATIVE AND BUDGET OFFICE STAFF 



Barton Alexander (P/^^ . . 
Director of Program Development 
Colorado Departrnjent of Social Seryices 
1575 Sherman 
.Denver, CO 80203 

,(303) 893-2851 . ' 

- = ■ ' ■- . * 

Sen, John F. Aylmer^ (RA/E) 
State Senator 

Massachusetts State Senate . 
1 19 Tern . Lane # ■ 

CeriterviUe, MA 02632' 
(617) 77S-5238 

M, L. Berg (P/A/RA7SD/E) 
Permanancy' Planning Coordinator : — ^ 
Dept * of Social Services 
105 N. Spruce 

Colorado Springs, CO 80905 . ' 

'(303) 471^5936 

Sen, Chet Brooks (P/A/RA/E) ^ 
Chairman^ Human Resources Committee 
Texas State Senate 
Room 325, Senate Chamber, Capitol 
Austin, TX 7S7li * : ' 

(512) 475-2901 ' 

Betty Button (P/A/RA/R) « 

Bxecutive Director 

Senate Human^'Resourees Committee ' 

Room 412*, Archives Building 

Austin, TX ' 78711 

(512) 475-2057 . . ' 

Jane Callahan ; ^ 

Supervising Program Analyst 
Department of Social Services 
150 Causeway Street 
Boston, MA- ^02114 ^ 
tel?) 727^0105 

Jennifer Cortner "^(p/A/M/SD/E) 
Director . / 

Colorado Office of Human Resources 
Room 523, 1313 Sherman 
Denver, CO . 8D20J ' 

'■(303) 839-2545 , V 



Gary K, Dalton (P/A/M/RA/SD/E) 

District Director 

Tooele Co, Human ServiGes 

47 S, Main Street, RooA^ 300 

Tooele, UT 84074 

(801) 882-5550 ext, 371 . . 

Eric Durland (P/E) 

Governmental Planning Specialist 

Office of State Planning and 

Budgeting ' 
.102 State Capitol 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 839-3386 

Sue Elliot (P/A/E) 

Planning Development^ Manager - 

State of Arizona 

Department of Economy Security 

1717 JeffeTson (8382) 

Phoenix, AZ 85007 

(602) M5-3786 . 

Wilda Ferguson 

Director Jftj* 

Virginia ^fcice on Aging 

830 East/Main* Street, #950 

Richmond, VA 23219 

(8tf4) 786=>7894 

Dan Fulton (P) ' . 

Director of Planning 

Indiana Office of Social Services 

964 N* Perinsylvania Street 

Indianapolis, IN 46204 

(317) 232-1746 / 

Shirley Hokanson (RA/E) 
State Representative 
Minnesota Legislature 
Room 234, State Office Bldg. 
St / Paul , ^ MN 55155 
(612) 296-4239 
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Thomas Kennedy ' 
Office of the Secretary o 

Human Resources 
Cbmmonwealth of Virginia 
9th Street Offifce-Bldg. 
Richmond, VA 23219 
(804) 786-7921 . * ^ 
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Elaine Little (A/E> 
Senior Fiscal Analyst 
Legislative Council 
State tapitol 
Bismarck^ ND 58505 
224-2916 



John Maldonado (P) 
Director 

Division of Housing 
1313 SherTnan 
Denver, CO 80203 . 
(303) S39-2033 / 

Marjorie Morgan (P/A/M/RA/SD/E) 
Director 

Svcs, to Children, Youth S Adult 
. KansaS'Dept* of Soc ial % Rehab. Svcs, 
2700 W,^ 6th" ^ . ' . 

Topeka, KS 66606 
(913) 296-3284 

Joseph Morrison (P/A/fVRA) 
Executive Policy Analyst 
Stat a Planning Bureau 
State Capitol Bldg, 
Pierre, SD 57501 / 
(605) 773^3661 

Gar Olmsted CP/M/RA/SD) 

Section Chief 4 Data Management 

DiVp for Developmental Disabilities 

4150 S. Loweir B4vd, 

Denver^ CO 80236" - \ 

(303) 761-0220 ext. 208 



John R* Swanson ' 
Chief, Human Services Section 
Dlviiion of Budget I Planning 
129 Capital Building 
JeffeTSon City, MO 65101 
(514) 751-4921 

John Towifsen^ 

Asst, Commissioner for Coord, 
Texas Dept. of Hianan R^ources 
706 Barrister Xane 
Austiifi, TX 78769 

Beverly Wiggins (P/A/E) 
Policy Advisor 

Division of Policy Development 
NC Department of Administration 
116 W, Jones Street 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919). 733-4131 



4s A. Roe (M/RA/SD) ^ , . 
'Asst. Scty. for Operations 
Dept. of Health 1 Rehab. Svcs, 
1323 Winewood Blvd. 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
(904) 488-8901 ' - 

Judy Ruth (P/M/RA/SD) ; 
,Div. for Developmental Disabilities 
4150 S. Lowell aivd. 
Denver., CO 80203 ' 

(3033 761-0220 ext. 208 _ ' 

Peter Simons (P/A/M/p/E) ' 
Human Resources Consultant' 
Colorado Office of Human Resources 
Room 523, 1313 Sherman 
Denver, CO 80203 . ^ . 

' (303) 839^2545 , .. ' 
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^iVATE HUMAN SERVICE PROVIDERS, CONSULTANTS, 




REaEARClIERS IH LOCAL LEVEL ^iW^AGEMENT = 
^PROAGHES, AND REPRESENTATIVES OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



Barbara AUender (P/M/RA) 
Vice-President 
Planiving 6 Al location ^ 
United Way of Greater Albuquerque 
P.O. Box 1767 
Albuquerque^ NM 87103 
; [505) 247-3671 / : 

Cheryl Bachus 
Director 

Conununity Education Bast 
^^CO Northwestern Comni, College 
Box 6 

Granby, CO 80446 
(503) 887-3367 

J ' 

Camilla F. Fl emming CP/M/SD/PD) 
Advocacy Project Director 
Natl* Home Caring Council 
67^ Irving Place 
New York, NY 10003 

tharles Girard (P/A/M/RA) 
Director o£ Human Services 
Public Technology, Inc. 
1140 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D.C, 20036 , 

David Harrod (P/A/M/RA) 
Executive Director 
Jefferson Co, Mental Health Ctr, 
8340 St Songre de Cristo 
Littleton; CO 80123 ' . 

(303) 973-1790 ' - 

Robert Hill 

Director of f|ujTian Resources 
National League of Cities . * ^ 
1620 |ye Street, NW * . 

Washington, D.C, 20006 
(202} 293-4900 , 

Jeanne P. Johnson f P/A/M/RA/St)/L) 
Administrator ' .. - ^ _^ 

Allied Comniunity Services, Inc. 
fts Federal Building 
P.O, Bqx 458 
riainosville, Gi^ 30503- 
(404) 5*2-0111 



Alice Kitt (P/RA/E) 
President 

Assn. for Retarded Citizens 

8172 Orlando Way 

Arvada, CO 80005 

(303) 422^5345; 455-4111 (W) 

Thomas J, Lehner (P/A/N/RA/SD/E] 
Human Service^ Coordinator 
Council of State Governnients 
^ P. 0/ Box 11910 
Lexington, KY 40578 
(606) 252-2291 

Debbie McGraw 

Project Associate . 
Colorado Planning § Budgeting 
102 State Capitol Bui44ing ' 
Denver, CO 80203 , 
(303) 839-2325 

Richard Portnoy (M/SD/E) 
Project Director ^ 
Comm, Soc, St^GS* Research Project 
Univ, of MN, School of Soc, Work 
224 Church St,, SE . 
400 Ford Hall . . 
Minneapolis,^ MN 5S445 
(612) 373-2632 

Sharon Ricks 
Spe^dar Assistant 
National League of Cities 
1620 Eye Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Gilbert Sanchez 

Executive Director 

Spanish Pealis Mental Health Ctr* 

2003 e1 4th Street . 

Pueblo, CO 81001 

(303) 544-6373 



Bernard' Scotch, ph,D, (P/E) %^ 
Professor, Virginia Commonwealth 
V.C.U. - School of Social Work 
Academic Campus 
Richmond, VA' 23284 
(804) 257a.a3B- , - 



Kathy Shane 

Staff Associate . • . 

National League of Cities 

1620 Eye Street, NW 

Washington, D,C. ^ 20006 * 

Emerson Snipes [PD) % » 
Manager 

Center for Urban Affairs - NCSU 
Box 512S 

Raleigh, NC 27650 
t919y 737-^3211 

Laura DeKoven Waxman ^ 

Director , Human 'Services ProgrMS 

U.S. Conference of Mayors 

1620 Eye' Street, NW . 

Washington, D,C, 20006 

Dr. Linda Wolf .. 

Associate Executive Director . 
American Public Welfare Association 
•1125 - 15th St., NW, Suite 300 
Washington, D.C. 200O5 
(202) 293'.7S50 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
REGIONAL OFFICE REPRESENTATIVES 



Lepi Alien (M) = ^ ' ^ Oneida Little ^ 

Regional Administrator * Children*s Svc. Planning Coord. 

Dms/oMDs . ; OHDS/Aps . " ; 

300 S, Wacker Drive 1961 Stout Street, FOB 

Chicago, IL 60606 Denver, CO 80294 

(312) 353>8522 ^ ■■. (303) 837-2141 

Carla Bodaghi ; ^ : Robert Rease (P/M/E) 

. HHS/OSDA ^ ^ Social Service Specialist 

1961. Stout StVeet DmiS, Ofc. of Himan Dev. Svcs. 

Denver, CO;^ 80294 . ^ 1961 Stout Street 

■'• . Denver, CO 80202 ' 

Jeanne Darnell (P/A/M) (303) 837-2141 . / 

Director - , ^ / 

Office of M|inagement S Planninf ^ L. S. Scott (P) ' 

Office of . Ht^an Development Svcs. Director, Intergovernmental Plannin 

Suite 1400, 1200 Main Tower - ^ and Coordination 

Dallas, fx 75221 . HHS/OHDS . 

(2143 767-4540 

Harry Frommer (P/M) 
Director * 
Office of Management 9 Planning 
OHDS 

Rodm 1154, FOB 19th § Stout 
Denver, CO 80226 
^(303) 837^2622 

Stephen Ice XP/M/E) 
Program Analyst 

Office of Management § Planning 
OHDS, DHMS, Region X 
MS 813, Avcade Plaza Bldg, 
1321 2nd Avenue 
■ Seattie, WA 98101 
(206) 442-1104 - 

Richard Jakopic 
. 1628 21.st St,, NW 
Washington, D,C, ^ 20009 

Nornia Jones (M) . ^ 
Public Information Specialist 
DIIHS/ORRO/ Public Affairs 
1961 Stout Street, Room 1066 
Denver, CO 80294 
'(305) 837-2694 



", 1321 - 2nd Avenue s 
Seattle WA 98101 
(206) 442-0528 

Dr. Ward Sinclair (PyA/M/RA/E) 
Director of Management 5 Planning 
DHHS,^ Ofc, of Human Dev. Services 
26 Federal Pla^a 
New York, NY 10007 
(212) 264-3473: 

Kenneth V. Snyder (P) 
Acting Director 
Ofc, of Management | Planning 
DHHS, Ofc. of Human Dev. Sves. 

^ 1321 2nd Avenue ' 
Mail Stop 813 ' 
Seattle, WA 98101 . ^ 

^ ' (206) 442-1104 ' " 

^ Geri Trocheck (P/A/M) ■ 
Deputy Regional Administrator 
Health Care Financing Admin/ 
Room 1194 - FOB 
1961 Stout Street ' * 
Denver, CO 80294 
(303) 837-3975 ' Z' 
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ADVISORY CONWITTEE MEMBERS 



Dan Arthrell , ^ 

Manager 

..Gonununity Service Council of Tulsa 

1430 S. Boulder Ave. . 
; Tulsa:, OK 74119 ' 

(918), 585-5551 

Pat Barrett, Director 
Human Services Policy Development 
. ^GovernTnent Relations Division 
United Way of Anerica 
801 N, Fairfax Street . 
Alexandria, VA 22314 : 
(703) 836-7100 - ^ . 

Susan Chucker - 
Urban Systems Research ahd Engineering 
36 Boyleston Street 
Boston, MA 0213.8 ~ 
(617) ,661-1150 

Judith Davenport 
Assoc, Professor and Director 
Yiyomihg Human Services Project 
UnivB^sity of Wyoming 
Merictf^U #3l2 \ • 
Laramie /Si^ 82071 / 
(303) 766-lsi7 ' 

'J. : . . • , ; 

^Dolores Delahanty ^ 
^^xecutive Director 

Human Services Coordinating 
Al liance. Inc. 

200 Libqrty Building 

660 River City Mall 

Louisville, KY 40202 

(502) 587-6813 ^ 

Kathleen J. Emery 

Program Manager 

Hunian and Economic Resources 

Mi aril i Valley Reg. Planning Comm. 

117 S. Main St., \ Suite 200 . 

Dayton, OH 45402 

(513)223^6323- ; . 

Connie Fletcher • . 

Special pTojects Manager 

Seatt le^Dept , of Human Resources 

400 Yesler Bldg. ' . 

Seattle, WA 98104 = = . 

(206) 625-4695 . . 



Fontaine H. Fulghum » ' 

Director of Policy , Planning SEvaluatioi 
National Society of the Volunteers 

Americ^ L M • 

3939 N. Causeway Blvd, , Suite 20? ^ 



Me! 



airie^ LA 70002 



(504) 837-2652 

Chuck Girard ^ 
Director of Human Services 
Public Technology, Inc* 
1140 Connecticut Ave, f 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 452-7700 ' 

Stephen Grahjm 
Staff Director 

Human Services Coordinating Council 

of San Mateo County 
617-^-Harailton Street . . 

Redwood City, CA 94063 
(tts) 364-5600 '\ 

Robert Hill 

Director of Human Resources 
National League of Cities 
1620 lye Street,. N.W, 
Washington, D/C, 20006 
(202) 293-4900 . 

QuentiA' Lawson 

Human Resource Coordinator 

Office of the Mayor 

250 City Hall 

Baltimore, MD 21202 

(301) 396-4871 

Thomas Lehner _ . 

Human Services Coordinator 

Council of ^tate Governments 

P.O, Box 11910 

Lexington, 40578 

(606) 252-2291 . ' >^ 

Aileen Lots;, Director . 
Dade County Dept^ B^Iuman Riesources 
140 W. Flagler fet.^fcte 1503 
Miajni, FL J3130 
(305) 579-5416 

Bferry Mast.rine 
Executive Director 
Metro *Human Services Commission 
360 S, 3rd;^St,, #305^ ^ 
Columbus ^^;|h 43215 ^ 
(614)* 224^336 




Jamfes E, Mills * , 
Executive Director . 
Community Svcs, Planning Council 
= 1820 J Street ^ ^ 

Sacramehto* CA 95814 
^ (916) 447-7063 

Sharbn Ricks 
' Special Assistant 

National League of Cities 

162Q Bym Street, N.W. . 
/ y^ashington/ D.C. 20006 

(202) 293-4300 , 



Kathy Shane. 
Staff Associate 
National League of Cities , 
1620 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
^(202) 293-6110 ^ 

- ^ ^ - A 

Hester Shult 2 

Coalition for Human Services Planning 
Room 18S2 , City/County Building 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 " 
(317) 633-6180 ' 



Jonathan Spiegel = \ - ^ 

Principal Planner 
Franklin/Hampshire Area 

Service Planning Team 
359 Main Street 

Greenfield, MA 01301 . . 

John Townsend : 

Asst. Commissioner for Codrdi nation 

Texas Dept. of Human Resources 

706 Barrister Lane 

Austin, 78769 ^ ' 

(512) 441-^3355 

• v . ■ ■ 

Laura Waxman 

director Human Services Programs 
U.S* Co^Terence of Mayors 
1620 .J/e Street , N,W, 
Washington, D.C, 20006 
' (202) 293-7650 
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NETWORKING QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS SIJMM^R^ ■• . ', ' 

The piirpose. of the hetworking questionnaire was to-allow conference participants 
to identify major/ challenges and .opportunities in the^services coordination area 
frDni their own experiences. The questionnaire was handed out at the end of "the 
conference's first day, and participants were requested to complete it before 
lemving the cbnferenqe room.. A total of SO participants cpmplejed the 
questionnaire.^ Thirty-nine indicated that thfy were actively involved at the 
local level of government, 15 at the state level, 2 at the regional level , and 
4 at the federml level. (Note that one person may be active at ,more than 
one level of government.) , - ' , ■ 

Responses on the questionnaire were generalfy guite congruent witii the . 
presentictions dnd discussions^ of the conference. For example on question 
one (a complete text of the questionnaire iiraiiediately follows), participants 
were asked to identify issues inyolved in network building ^among human service 
prDfessipnals and ioc-al government personnel 'regarding , services coordination, - 
The predominent responses concerned local politics , providing ^funding for. , 
networking efforts, providing training for the professionals ^nd government 
personnel involved, and setting goals fo#networking [and indeed for services' 
coordination as a whole) that everyone can ^at least live with; These areas : 
of concern, especially how locar politics impacts on services coordihation 
itself , as' ^well as on sharing of infOTmation about it from one setting to 
another, were much in evidence during the rest of the conference, _ 

Participants mentioned the following types of organizations as most relevant 
to the issues this conference was intended to discuss (question thre^): 

professional discipline associations ^ such as the National Conference 
on Social Welfare ' . . 

3 ' • '- ' ■ . 

^ ^ m : . -f 

i . \ * . . ■ 

voluntary associations sUch as United Way 

local, county, state and federal agency councils and ad hpc^bodies 

standing committees in the local community at 'Targe p--' ..^ \_ " 

the National; League of Cities/U.S. Conference of Mnyofs . \ . 

' Participant-^ -Ited the following as., ^ong the most ^significant* acqomplishjrients^^ , ^ 
to date of 1^^ servicei coordination effort^s in which, they^ have been involved: * 
(a) focusing of morfe and better services for lower income cli^ts; (b) develx»p- 
ment of survey instruments and .committees for planning/conducting service^ \ 
' coordination efforts; and (c) conduct of- studies to dDtermine needs. for service 
cj;'coordinTit ion (quest Ion fivel. . v . ^ . ^ ^. 

■ ' ^ . ■ . ^ / ■ ■ ^ . " = 

Obstacles to success include^ (also question five): - ^ 

. the ^^^tendejicy. of both ihdividuals and agencie^ to ''play rt safe" rather 
than take risks in developing innovative approaches to services coordi- , 
nation * " = • - * / 



'''turf-' problems that impede coordinating servl ce^^^across agencies 
underfunding of coordination" efforts ^ % v 

■ * . ... 

lack of Joint wfideTstaMaing of goals and priorities ' ■ 
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" • \ ^ . ' ...■..^.01 ^-^ ' . / . • 

H^tiCLpants^^^med to focut^much more heavily, .on psychological and political ^'y^'' - . 
briers than oiTtfS of funding or technology, aithough the latter were also \ ^ - ^ ^ - 
perceiyed to be important The' underlying theme in many of the' questionnaire - 
.responses Was that^the main barrier fo success in sei;vicfes cooTdination^^fdrts 
is individual and group resist ancg to change . ' ' ^ ^ s J 

Participants aiso- were asked|' [question ten) what priorities, should be addressed > .= 
in^ the conference's second day. They ^sked for more facus on such issues as ■ ^ 
how to involve ^lients ih-services codrdination programs;, how to involve ^ 
volunteers and. voluntary ag^cies; how to learn more about DHHS policy on services r. 
coordination; and how to hear^ more ^evidence , of success^* stories from^bther-^ 
conference part icipantSj, . w ' ^ # 

Firially/ participants were asked" (question nine) to Jist fol low-on act ivities ' ' : 
from the conference they felt would J?e v;alu^ble. Among 'their responses were ^ - 
the following suggestions: * ' ; . • / - ' 

• more conferences * including some at the state and regional levels 

. ^ as well as more national .meetifigs ' . . ^ ^ ' 

, • a regular news-letter on human servioes coordination * . ^ ^ I** ' 

• an iaformation c^loaringhouse \ V \ ■ * , ' 

- ' ^ - • - . ^ ' ^ ' / — ' - ^ ^ V' • 

• technical assistance (probably f^rom the feddt^al level) on how Jo- ^ ?^ 

design and implement human services' coordination programs' , 

• publication of, a directory of "human services , coordination prograjiiS' 
throughout" the country ~^ ■ ^ ■ ^ ^ ' \ 

• creation of a national organization of huma^ servi ceVprofessionals 
interested iri the coordination problem 

• encouragenient ' of IbcM agencies to release staff time, for fwotk on - 
netwQnk building in the coordination area ' ^ ^ 

. -/ ' . ' • ^ , - • ^ ■ ' . ■ ^ - / ■ ' 

m a specif ic' recommendat ion that tjiis conference group suppgrt the 



^'IJS Conference of Human Service Of ficials*- being coordinated'^ by tftf 
US'' Con ferencG of Mayors .\ ' ^ , ^ 

^ ■ \ ■ - ■ . ^ ■ " ^ 

Prepared by: Thomas Backer , Ph.D. ' . . ' 

. Human Interact ion Research Institute " ^ 



A: 
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■-FIRST NATIONAL NETWORK B^UILD'ING" CONFERENCE 

FOR ' " ' ' 
COORDINATING .HUMAN SERVICES AT THE "LOCAL LEVEL. 

tesTIONHAIRE " . 



issues do you think, are. involved in supporting network building 
among human service professionals-and local governinGn't officials? . 



/ ■ ampnc 



X*/ What^Tevel of goyerhment^are t/pu most^actl vely invbTvea" with ^at presm^ 



Jtate 



^RegionaT 



PederaT ,/ 



L oca^ 

What organlzaitions do you prediently participate in w^icH;areuCieared to 
human sfervice^, gavernments buislness or industry's acceptarico:df 
social responsibility? What ik^^the maj^r thrust that seems to be oT ^yalue? 



4. WQuld you Tike A facilitate interagonc^ Yes No 

- ■ - • ' 

5. Is there an in#ragency coordiriating body in your area? ■ ' ^ Ygj> No 

- . - / ■■ m . ^ ^ ■ ■ " ■ - ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

If yes,: do yoiiW"6el it is effectiye enough td-^ be worthwhile? " Yes No 



If yes^ what; 



your favpritfe acebmp^lHhnients or goalS? Products? ; 



;Tf no^ what 
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the major obstacles to su^ces 





■Wdu-ld yoO'flke t^^^^^ better'; int^agenq^ 

■that you; ajfe not aB;i e to hkisy$ey;: 'If •.,,./• • ' • " : : 

■ - • inost /agency, stajf f 1 stov&hvbrkel and don't have the Mim'i 

" -. ' mostf i^ency staff d© n^^-s^e |he p6teh^al .benefits'? 

• mam My people -do /not/care ^out iMordinititj^wtth ^the^s? 

poi 1t1caT 'cohstJ'al|its servlceZ-needs?/ 

structural constraints caui^d by ]4gTslat1oh/regulat7orl^_dBn'i^^ 



Otheri 



'ganizati.onal cgnstraSnts/are dernanding interjial . struwgTes' m sMfvjiweJ 



I 



What /arc -the most im^ortantv topics yoL would l-l'ke to stial^^ inforniatibn 
about with other hunian , service profeisipnals , other levils^ of, go^irnment, 
;#nd private secto.r.w^ which -apcept. social; responslbil/lty?. ' 




8. Wha[t meclianlsms already exist :W he;lp you get ihformat^^ these topics? 
Pr^fessiona-I Associations - News;letters ■. Publication^ 4 Cop^er^nces — ETCf. 



9.. 'What network buildihg/a#rWches could be. impleiriente'd tr^ it possible 



to 



share inforiiiation that is not now available? 



10, ' What . issues do you feel shquld be, raised tqmorrow iji ths conference? 
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^i||^k you for'sharing 

t " . ■ ' ' coiicenns atid insights, - \ ; 

Responses to this network buii'dlngjquestionnaire w . 7 ' revlGWOd this 
.■evening and r synthesis of ^pur experiences^ the /: 

subaect of a 'tinal v/rap up by k)r, Thomas Backer tomorrpw at ^4 :00 pnl/ ' 

Pleai^ kGop^ those quGStfons and coiofcnts^ in mind durinf] thf rost' of . ' 
the^confefenGe activities so tliat you can. help us learn ^v/hat you found 
most relevant and helpful when you fill lout the evaluation questidnriaire; 
Your p^spective is^ Important to all of us , your creatl^viti^ counts. 

.... ■ ■ '"^^^u "" ■■ ■■ \ ^ ^ 



; ' ■'. > 7:^: .c66RDINjVriNG .HUMAN SERVIGES AT -T^^^^ ; 

'■ • ■ / PROCEEDINGS^ ; ' V • ^ " ■ 

•■ : ;Y-- - V : FIRST NATipNALiNEirWQRK BOiLpW^ . i^^;'./ ■ 

■ ^^: • '■ '■''v-^;- : ' ■ ' ' ' ^ ' - ' ' ■ ' " - -^'/'^ 

.'. • , > Denver, Colorado ' • ', ;, ..■ 

:7. ■ , V * June 23-24^ 1980 ■ ^' ,:- ' ; ■^' ' ''^ ^ 

, ■please send me \ tjopyCies) of tjif, Gonference Proceedihgs, ' . * 

I: understand that therp is a limited supply of ■ ■ _ . ■ V - 

^ ^comprimentatfy^ copies ^ W 



Nrnnet" , ' " ' I am^pr^sently invQlved in (check all that. 

- Organization f ; . > \ - " P laniilng _ ResQurc^ Alldcation ■ 

Address: - " - - . ' y" ^s^essment '-^ 'bliey Development 

Y - ^^j^valuatibr^ ;.. : M^anagjem^nfr " j£ : . 

" ' _ _ A-^J^' 1 = :^__L. v^^ oordinatio^ - B eyvice 'Delivery 



I work priinartly at' th^ (check on^ i J^ocaly State ; Regional Natioiial \LeveI 

V ^ ' ^^^^ \ fold he^e " ' /Pl^« V 

* = " ^. * ^ . = ' = Postage'' 
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200^ttle Fails Street 
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